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Chicago  men  / 
who  drive  overl 

10,000^^X  ^ 

miles^^^  a  yea 
go  thiou^  a  lot 
gas, 
tires- 


a 


evispapeis. 


New  breakdowns  of  BRI  data  for  Chicago  show  that  an  ad  in  the 
Sun-Times/ Daily  News  adds  256%  more  gross  reach  among  the  target  group  for 
high-mileage  drivers  to  an  ad  in  the  leading  biweekly  magazine— 

8%  more  than  the  other  Chicago  newspaper  combination. 

In  Chicago  it  tah^  newspapers. 

Call  a  Field  Man  for  BRI  information  on  your  product. 
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is 

PI 

Territory 

the  golden  15  counties  of  Western  Washington 


The  families  in  these  1 5  counties  hove 


a  yearly  Net  Effective  Buying  Income  of 

nearly  6V2  BILLION  dollars.*  They  offer  a 
larger  able-to-buy  market  than  any  of 
these  25  states:*  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 

Colorado,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas, 


Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode 

Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 


Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 


Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1968 


To  reach  this  booming  corner  of  the  nation,  you  require 
the  coverage  ONLY  The  Post-Intelligencer  can  provide 


In  eleven  of  these  fifteen  counties.  The  Post-Intelligencer  leads  the 
second  Seattle  newspaper  in  circulation.  The  P-l  reaches  over  41  % 
of  King  County  families  and  in  the  remaining  14  counties  it  reaches 
55%  more  households  daily  and  26%  more  households  on  Sunday 
than  are  served  by  Seattle's  second  newspaper. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatwes,  Inc. 


one  of  a  kind 


In  1967, 

71%  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 

newspaper 

advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 

in  Baltimore, 

the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore- 

one  of  the  few 
major  markets 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


lon^ 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 


Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

18- 20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

25- 27 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner.  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  N.  C. 

26 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  District  4.  Centre  Hill  i 

Country  Club,  State  College,  Pa.  ! 

26-27 — NNA  Western  Regional  Suburban  Newspaper  Seminar,  Ramada  ] 
Inn,  Portland,  Ore.  i 

AUGUST 

2-3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

2- 9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Cleveland.  j 

4-6— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

4- 9 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association  ad¬ 

vanced  management  seminar.  Airlie  House,  Warrenton,  Va.  I 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Web  Offset  Clinic. 

Lycoming  Hotel.  Williamsport. 

11-13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Eastern  Division.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1 1-16 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Land  'O  Lakes.  Wis. 

15-18 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Sheraton-Chicaqo,  Chicago. 

17-24— United  States,  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Valparaiso, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

23-25 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers.  Avalock  Inn.  Lenox,  Mass. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas.  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 

SEPTEMBER 

5 -  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis.  Md. 

7- 8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  &  Classified  Semliiar,  St. 

Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  PIck-Ft.  Hayes  Ho*el.  Columbus.  ' 

13- 15— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho¬ 
tel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 15— III  inols  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  St,  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield. 

15- 18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  ,4lberta. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Holiday  Inn,  Meadville. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con¬ 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pfister  Hotel  & 
Tower,  Milwaukee. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Skirvin  Hotel.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Sales 
Clinic.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Region  Promotion  Conference.  HoHenden  House. 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

OCTOBER 

3- 5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 

Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Atlantic 
City.  N.J. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

6- 12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association  meeting  and  trade  show.  Sheraton- 

Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Oiai  Valley  Inn.  Ojal. 

11- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 

19- 20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton. 
Boston. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 

Vf>l.  ml.  No.  'Js.  July  13.  ISfiK  Editor  &  Pulilisher  The  Kourth  Estiite  is 
)>ul>lished  every  Saturday  l>y  Editor  &  Publiaher  Co.  E<litoriul  and  liuKinesK 
ottioes  at  K.'ili  Third  .4ve..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "E<l|iiib.  New 
York."  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburir.  Pa.  1  Sec¬ 
ond  class  |M>staKe  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Kejjistered 
and  contents  copyriKhte<l  ®  lOfiK  by  Eilitor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  riKhts 
reservexi.  Annual  subscriidion  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $!.'>. 00.  Payment  in  sterlint;  may  lie  made  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  "External  Account.”  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  Trust  Company, 
2513  MiKirKate.  London,  E.  C.  2.  Entrland. 

Postmaster:  if  undeliverx-d.  please  senxi  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc..  8.50  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022. 


The  Fontana,  California 
HERALD-NEWS 


.4  Scripps  League  Seirspaper 
has  been  completely  converted  to 


PHOTO  OFFSET  REPROOUCTION 


The  number  of  Scripps  Leajrue  members 
now  usinir  these  iiroces.ses  is 


*25  are  dailies 


Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


NATION-WIDE 


MOST  DAILIES 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 


Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


America 


For  morv  inionn.ition  writv  V.ifioo.W  fOi/r.i/  Electric  C(H>perdtivv  A<isociation  /  2(XX)  Florida  Avenue,  N  W.,  Washington.  D  C.  2000^ 


o  ver  the  past  few  decades,  millions  of 
Americans  deserted  the  countryside  in  search 
of  a  better  life  in  the  cities.  Many  found  it,  but 
for  others  the  city  ghettos  offered  no  more  hope 
than  the  life  they  left  behind. 

Now  this  migration  is  beginning  to  slow,  and  we 
think  the  next  move  will  be  in  rural  America  — 
a  move  to  rather  than  away  from  the  countryside. 

A  big  reason  for  this  trend  is  the  active 
leadership  of  America's  rural  power  systems. 
These  consumer-owned  systems  are  committed 
to  full  development  of  rural  America's  vast 
potential.  Already  they  are  providing  their  areas 
with  dependable,  high-quality  electric  service- 
power  vital  to  the  growth  of  rural  communities. 


But,  rural  power  systems  are  doing  much  more. 
Their  leaders  are  working  with  other  groups  and 
local  organizations  to  help  insure  improved  rural 
community  facilities  such  as  water  and  sewer 
systems  .  .  .  better  schools  .  .  .  new  job 
opportunities  .  .  .  more  and  better  housing  .  .  . 
improved  medical  facilities  .  .  .  expanded 
recreational  areas  .  .  .  orderly  community 
development. 

By  building  new  opportunities  in  rural  America, 
we  also  help  to  ease  the  problems  and  tensions 
of  our  overcrowded  urban  communities.  A  better 
rural  America  will  enable  our  nation  to  move 
closer  to  a  true  rural-urban  balance— a  balance 
we  believe  is  essential  to  the  future  of  city  and 
country  alike. 


AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve 


.v-i*; 


(  AdvgrUsement) 


★  ★  ★ 


AN  KDITOR  TALKS  TO  EDITORS 


auuH>K_ 

Editor 


Traffic  Congestion 
on  “Main  Street” 


“If  there  were  no  trucks  on 
Main  Street,”  you’ve  prob¬ 
ably  thought,  “there  would  be 
much  less  congestion.”  The 
idea  makes  sense  .  .  .  for 
awhile.  Until  you  remember 
how  all  the  shelves  in  all  the 
stores  get  stocked. 

The  other  day  I  inventoried 
the  trucks  on  a  single  block 
of  a  typical  Main  Street.  A 
small  panel  job  was  loading 
prescriptions  at  the  corner 
<lrugstore.  A  van  was  un¬ 
loading  supplies  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  store.  A  utility  truck 
was  digging  up  the  .street  for 
an  emergency  power  line  re¬ 
pair.  And  a  tractor-trailer, 
dii-ect  from  the  factory  .‘1(10 
miles  away,  was  unloading 
refrigerators  at  the  appliance 
mart. 

So  then  your  thought  proc¬ 
ess  takes  the  next  seemingly 
logical  stej).  Why  not  limit 
the  trucks  to  non-business 
hours?  Again  the  idea  makes 
sense  until  you  consider  that 
overtime  greatly  increases 
delivery  costs.  Just  as  it  does 
for  your  own  work  crews. 


Rut  that’s  not  all.  If  de¬ 
liveries  are  made  when  the 
stores  are  closed,  somebody 
has  to  be  on  hand  to  receive 
them.  Who?  The  receiving 
clerk  would  be  the  logical 
choice,  if  there  is  one.  But  in 
many  stores  this  is  only  a 
part-time  job.  And  whoever 
is  picked  to  be  there  at  night 
must  not  only  receive  the 
merchandse  but  also  protect 
the  whole  store  while  the 
doors  are  open.  How  many 
men  do  you  know  who  can 
accept  that  much  responsibil¬ 
ity,  on  a  clerk’s  pay,  even 
with  overtime? 

And  don’t  forget  to  a«ld  in 
the  scheduling  problem.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it’s 
a  neat  trick  to  schedule  a 
truck  at  any  exact  moment 
when  the  clerk  can  conven¬ 
iently  be  on  hand. 

Net  result  of  all  this  is 
that  if  we  want  to  preser\’e 
Main  Street  —  or  big  city 
Downtown — we  must  accept 
heavy  traffic  as  part  of  the 
l)rice.  Congestion  was  a  Main 
Street  pi'oblem  long  before 
there  weie  trucks. 


Member  of 


American  Trucking  Industry 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL 

Chestnut  &  Fifty-Sixth  Streets  •  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139  •  A  Chilton  Publication 


A 


umn 


Compiled 
if  By  Don  Maley 


WE  NEVER  SAID  A  WORD  AHOLT  IT,  REALLY  .  .  .  but  the 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Farmers  (  niun  Herald  blubbed  it  all  over  the  place 
when  they  placed  this  head  «»ver  a  story:  “When  You  Talk  About 
(Growing  (Jtuality  Corn,  Art  llickle  Is  All  Ears.”  (Mickle  is  a  4-H 
Club  Member  who  looks  like  a  cab  coming  down  the  street  with  its 
doors  open.)  .  .  .  while  tee-lieeing  over  this  corny  HEADY  HEAD 
we  got  a  small  epistle  from  Jtdin  C.  Butler,  Public  Information  Of¬ 
ficer  for  the  IJ.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  John,  who  signed  him¬ 
self  “picayunishly  yours,”  wrote:  “Re  the  McCiitcheon  cartoon  ‘In¬ 
jun  Summer,’  referred  to  in  Readers’  Column  June  22:  It  isn't  stacks 
of  hay  the  Injuns  are  dancing  around — it's  shocks  of  corn.  John  T. 
(McCiitcheon)  Sr.,  knew  the  difference.  But  don’t  be  embarrassed: 
since  the  advent  of  4-row  corn  harvesting  machines,  shocks  of  corn 
have  all  but  disappeared  from  the  rural  .\merican  scene.'*.  .  .  Ever 
think  of  becoming;  Secretary  of  Agricnlture,  John?  .  .  .  The  Ihiion 
City  (Tenn.)  Daily  Messenger  received  this  letter,  which  the  Editor 
must  have  read  with  mixed  emotions:  “Dear  Sir,  We  enjoyed  learn¬ 
ing  about  your  town  through  the  Messengers.  May  I  add  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  small  town  papers  I've  read.  Please  cancel  my  sub¬ 
scription  this  time  and  send  the  bill."  .  .  .  Announcements  for  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association’s  summer  convention  at  Clovis,  N.M., 
contain  what  newsmen  have  dubbed  a  “killjoy  clause,”  which  reads: 
“Hospitality  Rimiiiis  will  not  be  open  during  convention  sessions."  .  .  . 
some  hospitality!  .  .  .The  following  ad  a|ipeared  in  the  personal 
notices  section  of  the  Paris-based  International  Herald  Tribune  ad¬ 
dressed  to  (]ila  Nisbett:  “Diana  ate  letter.  Please  write  again. 
Have  no  address,  (signed)  L.  Bartel."  .New  York's  Long  Island 
Dress  headed  the  story:  “Better  Yet,  Telephone”  .  .  . 

Cilbert  P.  Smith  of  the  Vtica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  sent  three 
HEADY  HEADS  penned  by  star  copyreader  Mary  Clyne.  A  sam|ile 
“I’hey  Don’t  Seem  To  Carat  All  for  His  Feelings”  (a  Dear  .Abby 
column  about  an  engagement  ring)  .  .  . 


POETIC  I  Nil  .STICK 
Headwriler  Mary  Clyne 
Writes  HEADY  HEADS  ihul  are  fyiie. 
Uliea’s  Obs<*rver-Uispaleli 
Boasts  of  her;  “There's  no  inateh!” 

Yet  negleets  to  give  her  a  hy-lyne. 


*  *  • 

THE  INSCRUTABLE  EA.ST:  Premier  Tanku  .Abdul  Rahman 
pared  down  his  news  conference  in  Malaysia  recently  because  “I 
have  gotten  a  letter  from  a  fortune  teller  saying  1  shouldn’t  talk  too 
much.”  Cracked  Robert  Herguth  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 
“Wonder  if  all  jiress  conferences  will  be  Occident-prone  from  now 

on‘^”  If  e  doubt  it.  Hob;  not  with  Hiibie  around . The  editor  of 

a  Missouri  newspaper  ran  this  notice:  “.Attention,  subscribers.  AA  hen 
your  subscription  expires,  come  in  and  renew  promptly  if  you  want 
me  to  give  you  a  good  boost  toward  the  Colden  (iate  when  vou  ex¬ 
pire.”  .  .  .  HEADY  HEADS  that  tell  the  storv:  “RAINY  SPELL 
BRINCS  OUT  (SLAP)  SKEETERS  ( SLAP) Ogi/en  (Utaht 
Standard-Examiner  .  .  .  “In  spite  of  Yolks,  Egg  Bill  Cets  Through 
House  Unbroken” — liaton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate  .  .  . 
“Body  of  Will  Is  Relative  If  Relative  W  ills  Body" — Arizona  Republic 
.  .  .  “Some  Nosy  Callers  Hint  Skunk-Mating  .Ad  Stinks"  — Dc/i/er 
Rost. 

*  #  * 


THE  CARROLL  NEW  S,  student  newsjiaper  at  John  Carroll  Uni¬ 
versity  in  University  Heights,  Ohio,  has  a  girl  editor  for  the  first 
time  in  its  48-year  history.  She’s  .Sandy  Orvenak,  19-year-old  junior 
math  major  who  was  elected  unanimously  by  the  outgoing  editorial 
staff  .  .  .  The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  heads  its  engagement-wedding 
column  “Rings  .And  Rice."  .  .  Emery  W  isler  calls  his  Charlotte 
(N.(i.)  News  entertainment  column,  “Show  'Nuf.”  .  .  . 

JUNIU.S  KiNORED:  Across  the  editorial  page  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  appears  this  ipiotation  attributed  to  Junius:  “The 
subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  (^liief  Magistrate  will  neither  advise 
nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures.”  In  reference  to  it,  the  editor 
commented  that  a  Clobe  reporter  had  “lost  the  opportunity  of  a  life¬ 
time”  when  he  was  sent  to  interview  Chief  Magistrate  .A.  O.  Klein 
and  was  arbitrarily  ordered  off  the  official  premises.  .Said  the  edi¬ 
torial:  “The  reporter,  we  regret  to  say,  failed  to  intone  the  C, lobe’s 
familiar  masthead  motto.'’ 
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Reach  More  Homes 


Than  Any  Other  Medium 

IN  AMERICA'S 
MOST  PREFERRED 
TEST  MARKET* 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  PROVE  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 
THAT  NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF 
MEDIA  CAN  DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT 
COMPARABLE  COST. 

100%  OF  THE  CITY  AND  ONONDAGA  COUNTY 
. . .  OVER  82%  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
. . .  53%  OF  THE  15  COUNTY  TOTAL  MARKET. 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  PROVIDING 
THE  BIGGEST  SALES  POWER  IN  THE  MARKET  OF¬ 
FERS  COMPLETE  COLOR  SPECTACOLOR  HI-FI  ROP 
COLOR  ROTO  PREPRINTED  INSERTS. 


Rcprcsfnifd  Nailt>nally  by 
MOLONKY,  RKCJAN 
SCHMITT,  INC. 


the  SYRACUSE 


HERAIDJOURNAL  & 

Evening 


•SYR.ACl’SK,  NFAV  YORK 
America's  Best 
Test  Market 
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©  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulationa 

Member,  American 
Businesa  PreM  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averafe  net  paid  December  31,  1967 — 25,270. 
Renewal  Rate  76.16% 


Expanded  Retail  Activity 

W’onI  Irom  llic  meiilly  (oiuliulcd  sessions  ol  ilic  Iiuern;iiion;il 
.\c\vs|);i|H*r  .\il\t  rtisiiiir  Kxet niivcs  meeting  in  .Miami  Headi  is  that  tlie 
ISnrean  ol  .\tlveriising,  A\P.\.  is  going  to  devrite  more  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  department  ami  thain  stores.  I  his  is  the  area  on  which 
television  lias  trained  its  big  guns  to  lireak  into  the  lormerlv  e\<  hisive 
newspaper  territory  and  where  I  v  has  been  making  some  gains. 

I  he  word  is  tliat  llie  Bureau  is  looking  lor  itleas  on  what  to  do  to 
expand  seriate  in  this  field. 

Si  ieial  speakers  representing  large  diain  store  ailvei  tisers  were  lairh 
free  with  tlieir  advice  at  that  meeting.  .Not  all  of  it  was  new.  Bin  one 
thought,  expressed  by  a  couple  of  speakers,  about  the  lack  ol  ttnn- 
mimications  between  retailer  and  newspaper  referred  spetifitallv  to 
the  newspa|K'r  editor  and  has  some  |)otenlial. 

K\er\ hotly  knows  how  his  newspaper  should  he  edited,  particidarlv 
the  local  merchant,  in  addition  to  the  editor  himself.  But  only  the 
editor  knows  how  diflicult  it  is.  One  adman  said  tliat  in  all  the  years 
he  has  heen  dealing  with  newspapers  he  has  never  met  with  an  editor. 
I  hat  is  not  unusual,  but  it  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  right. 

Why  don't  all  newspapers  adopt  a  polity  of  regular  temferentes 
bringing  local  advertisers  and  editors  together?  Some  large  ones  al¬ 
ready  do  it.  I  he  editors  may  not  learn  anything  new.  .Maybe  thev  will. 
I  he  chances  are  the  advertisers  may.  But,  at  least,  the  advertisers  will 
have  a  chance  to  get  things  oil  their  chests  and  feel  that  they  have 
coiuribuied  something. 

Why  shouldn't  the  editor  join  in  an  ellort  for  better  communications 
with  an  important  local  advertising  and  news  source?  It  won't  jeo|)ar- 
cli/e  his  integritv.  Kverv  editor,  and  his  publisher,  should  know  that 
misunderstandings  disappear  when  better  communications  exist. 

The  Monopoly  Newspaper? 

I  here  are  a  lot  of  cities  and  towns  with  only  one  television  station 
and  whenever  you  hear  or  read  refeience  to  one  it  hap|)ens  to  be  "the 
oidv  station  in  town,”  or  "it’s  Central  City's  only  statioti.”  But  when 
relerence  is  made  to  the  only  newspaper  in  town  it  always  comes  out 
"monopoly  newspaper  town.”  or  something  like  that. 

Whv  is  it?  What's  the  clilference? 

The  circumstances  that  govern  competition  lor  newspa|K‘rs  are  the 
same  as  dictate  competition  for  television.  .\nd  yet,  oidy  newspapers 
are  tarred  with  the  uidair  word  "monopoly.” 

It  may  be  a  "one-newspaper  town,”  just  as  it  might  be  a  "one-tele- 
\  ision  station  tcjwn,”  but  there  is  no  "monopoly”  for  either. 

Pressure  Tactic 

I  he  attempt  by  CORK  (Congress  ol  Racial  K.cpiality)  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  to  lorce  a  newspa|)er  to  use  or  not  to  use  certain  spec  ified  words 
or  terms  in  referring  to  its  meetings,  by  baiting  re|K)rters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  from  that  newspaper  until  its  dictum  was  followed,  was  a 
pressure  tactic  ludiecoming  to  that  or  any  other  national  organi/'ation 
regardless  ol  its  doctrine. 

How  can  anyone  or  anv  group  pretend  to  uphold  the  principle  ol 
ecpialitv  or  lairness  if  in  so  doing  it  apjilies  the  principle  ol  dictation 
to  otheis  to  write,  speak  or  ac  t  as  ordered,  or  tiot  at  all? 
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letters 

THE  REVOLL’TION 

K&P  (June  8)  carried  excerpts  from  a 
talk  made  by  Clyde  Moffit,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Collins  Coloradan,  to  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  The 
gist  of  the  piece  was  that  he  was  explain¬ 
ing  his  reasons  for  sticking  to  letterpress 
printing  in  spite  of  the  great  switch  to  off¬ 
set  of  the  last  five  years.  This  was  one  of 
a  series  of  such  apologias  which  “Red” 
has  had  ])uhlished.  I  cannot  forbear  an¬ 
swering  this  one,  lest  some  newspaper 
people,  knowing  Mr.  Moftit's  reputation  as 
a  mec  hanical  expert,  may  take  his  remarks 
as  being  valid. 

First,  he  seems  to  have  missed  the  point 
of  the  revolution  which  has  been  sweep¬ 
ing  the  industry  f<»r  the  past  decade.  It  is 
not  offset  per  so  that  has  caused  this.  But, 
it  is  the  combination  of  photocomposition 
and  offset.  Photocomposition  is  recognized 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  setting  type 
for  newspaper  reproduction,  whether  it  he 
ad  production,  heads,  cutlines  or  straight 
matter. 

The  increasing  use  of  this  method  of 
composition  in  the  large  dailies  attests  to 
this,  even  though  they  have  to  go  through 
the  expensive  processes  of  engraving  and 
stereotyping.  Perhaps  the  advent  of  an 
economical  “wraparound”  relief  plate  will 
alter  this. 

^  ith  photocomposition,  and  particularly 
in  the  small  to  medium  paper,  offset  is  the 
most  economical  method  of  wedding  the 
two  processes  and  producing  a  fine  prod¬ 
uct. 

Early  offset  printed  newsj)apers  were  not 
a  great  success  The  concomitant  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  photocomposition  de¬ 
vices  and  efficient  offset  presses  and  the 
low  cost  “wi|)e  on”  plate  have  made  this 
new  pro«ess  the  greatest  thing  that  has 
happened  in  newspaper  production  since 
the  invention  of  the  Linotype  and  the 
rotary  press. 

1  am  purposely  refraining  here  from 
stressing  the  vastly  improved  (fuality,  and 


Short  Takes 

A  mass  climb  of  Mr.  Adams  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  .July  6-7  by  the  Cascadians. — 
Tri-City  Herald  of  Pasco,  Kennew’ick 
&  Richland,  Wash. 

*  *  * 

There  they  will  love  at  the  National 
4-H  Center  and  visit  various  places  of 
interest  in  and  near  Washington. — 
Seaport  (Vt.)  Daily  Express. 

*  *  « 

Starting  as  a  Bridewell  guard  in  1922, 
he  l)ecame  head  of  the  county  pail  in 
1984. — Chicayo  T rihane. 

♦  ♦  * 

She  ducked  into  her  father’s  car, 
changed  into  a  super-short  mini-skirt 
with  two  sets  of  false  eyelashes  and 
cosmetic  freckles. — Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  Stud  service  by 
regi.stered  mail  of  champion  blood  lines 
available. — Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call. 


Hexihility,  anil  process  color  which  are  in¬ 
herent  in  this  new  technology.  “Red” 
quotes  an  “offset  expert"  as  saying  that  it 
will  take  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  one-half 
longer  to  put  to  bed  an  offset  paper  than 
it  did  in  letterpress.  If  he  will  take  a  three 
hour  drive  to  my  plant  he  will  see  an 
elapsed  time  from  completed  page  to  press 
run  of  20  minutes.  This  is  certainly  com¬ 
parable  to  a  good  letterpress  operation. 

I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  the  economics 
of  my  own  operation  here.  But,  I  would  he 
glad  to  discuss  them  with  any  publisher 
planning  a  change.  1  am  now  operating 
my  composing  room  with  17  journeymen 
and  one  apprentice  vs.  29  journeymen  and 
three  a|)prentices  in  hot  metal.  We  publish 
every  morning  and  five  afternoons,  a  total 
of  12  editions. 

A  paper  the  size  of  ours  would  find  the 
expense  of  the  present  wraparound  plate 
prohibitive.  They  now  cost  about  $3..S0 
each  compared  with  a  .'>2(‘  plate  for  a  10,- 
(HM)  press  run. 

Mere  transition  to  the  new  processes 
will  not  he  an  “open  sesame"  to  greater 
economies.  The  proper  granting  of  union 
jurisdictions,  plus  the  development  of  an 
efficient  system  of  usage,  are  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Vi  e  have  been  using  the  new  processes 
for  two  years  and  are  still  in  a  transitional 
period. 

There  are  many  collateral  benefits  in 
this  new  technology  reaching  beyond  the 
mechanical  departments.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  these  is  that  the  small  and 
meiliiim  size  newspaper  may  now  correct 
the  basic  imbalance  which  existed  for 
years  between  mechanical  departments  and 
the  news  room.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  op¬ 
erational  budget  need  no  longer  he  in  the 
mechanical  de|)artments.  The  day  of  the 
SS.S  reporter  and  the  $130  printer  can  now 
end.  Better  news  and  editorial  people  can 
he  hired  and  good  people  can  he  retained. 
With  this  possible  and  desirable,  the  daily 
newspaper  can  he  much  better  where  it 


should  be  better.  This  will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  other  media. 

I,  too,  was  a  pretty  fair  hand  in  letter- 
press  printing  and  approached  change  with 
some  trepidation.  But,  the  new  processes 
are  not  hard  to  master  if  you  stay  abreast 
and  do  professional  reading. 

W  .  J.  Missett 

Publisher, 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune 
*  *  * 

MISSPELLING 

Regarding  Roy  H.  Copperud’s  “Editorial 
Workshop”  column  (June  22 1  he  quoted 
a  Paul  Trench  as  saying,  “When  a  mis¬ 
spelling  becomes  commonplace  it  begins 
to  creep  into  the  dictionaries,  and  this  has 
happened  with  sanitarium/ sanitarium. 
These  respectable  and  established  alterna¬ 
tives  have  sired  the  bastard  variations  sani¬ 
tarium/  sanitarium.  Neither  of  these  was 
given  in  Webster  11,  hut  they  are  both  in 
Webster  HI.” 

Shouldn’t  these  italicized  words  read: 
sanitarium/ sanatorium  and  then  sanitar¬ 
ium  /  sanatarium  ? 

Congratulations  on  a  copyreader’s  night¬ 
mare. 

Robert  W.  Nixon 

These  Times, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

BETTER  PICTURES 

Rick  Friedman’s  five-part  series  on  the 
Fourth  Rochester  Photo  Conference  was 
outstanding.  If  all  editors  and  publishers 
would  read  it.  I’m  sure  there  would  be 
many  changes  made  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  pictures  in  their  papers.  The  idea  of 
NPPA  having  photographers  get  together 
with  top  management  sounds  like  a  sound 
approach. 

Ro.nai.1)  P.  Brown 

Chief  Photographer, 

Courier  Times. 

Levittown,  Pa. 
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‘The  New  York  Times  is 
consistently  first  with  the  big  story 
whether  it  be  political,  diplomatic, 
financial,  industrial  or  scientific. 
The  Times  obviously  is  closer  to  the 
centers  of  power  and  knowledge 
than  most  other  media.” 


John  S.  Chandley,  Managing  Editor 
The  Kansas  City  Times 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


Chandler  Sees  Sale  of  Sun 
Papers  Before  Year  Is  Up 

In  San  Bernardino  Property 
Considerable  Interest  Shown 


Norman  Chandler  told  E&P 
this  week  there  are  so  many 
people  interested  in  owning  a 
newspaper  at  San  Bernardino, 
California,  that  a  sale  of  the 
property  mipht  be  arranged 
“within  a  couple  of  months.” 

In  compliance  with  a  federal 
court  decree  to  divest  itself  of 
the  Sun  Company  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  the  Times  Mirror 
Company  is  entertaining  pro¬ 
posals  from  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers.  Times  Mirror  has  l)een 
allowed  until  next  July  to  come 
to  terms  with  a  buyer  who 
meets  the  eligibility  lequire- 
ments  spelled  out  by  the  court. 
(E&P,  .July  6,  page  :J7). 

2  Finn  Offers 

Two  firm  offers  already  have 
been  made,  and  four  other  pro- 
po.sals  are  in  the  making,  said 
Chandler,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Times  Mirror. 
Prospective  buyers  are  “out 
here  looking  over  the  property 
all  the  time,”  he  said.  The  bid¬ 
ding,  therefore,  will  Im*  held 
open  to  give  consideration  to 
all  peisons  who  express  an  in- 
teiest  in  acquiring  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

As  required  by  the  court, 
pertinent  financial  information 
about  the  Sun  Company  has 
been  sent  to  all  interested  par¬ 
ties,  Chandler  .said.  This  was  a 
fairly  long  list,  he  indicated, 
because  it  included  all  those 
who  have  lequested  data  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks — since  the  Supreme 
Court  allowed  the  antitrust  rul¬ 
ing  to  stand — and  to  many  who 
“had  been  standing  in  line” 
almost  since  the  day  the  suit 
was  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  March  1!)65. 

Ciilhrie  Croup  Out 

Chandler  declined  to  identify 
any  of  the  groups  or  individuals 
with  whom  he  has  been  discus¬ 
sing  the  possible  sale  and  he 
woubl  not  put  a  flat  price  on  the 
Sun  property  because  he  deemetl 
it  would  not  l>e  fair  to  those 
who  are  .seriously  interested  in 
making  the  pui'chase. 


He  confirmed  the  information 
that  James  K.  Guthrie,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Sun 
Company  and  publisher  of  its 
three  newspapers,  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  organizing 
a  business  syndicate  to  make  a 
bid  for  the  pro|ierty. 

The  court’s  order,  issued  by 
Judge  Warren  J.  Ferguson  and 
agived  to  by  attorneys  for  the 
govei'iiment  and  for  the  Times 
Mirror,  permits  the  sale  of 
Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  a  Sun  sub¬ 
sidiary  that  produces  comic  sec¬ 
tions,  separately  from  the  news¬ 
papers  and  to  a  purchaser  who 
may  have  no  share  in  newspa¬ 
per  ownership. 

In  conunenting  on  a  miscon¬ 
ception  that  the  final  judgment 
of  the  court  barred  any  news¬ 
paper  group  owner  from  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  San  Bernardino 
papers.  Chandler  pointed  out 
that  the  “group”  prohibition 
applies  only  to  one  that  owns 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Southern 
California. 

By  way  of  example,  the  New- 
house  group  could  qualify  as 
an  eligible  purcha.ser  but  the 
Copley  group  could  not  because 
of  its  ownership  of  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

('an  Acquire  Others 

When  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  which  owns  the  Lo-s 
Anyelen  bought  the  San 

Bernardino  company  three 
years  ago  for  approximately 
.$16  million,  it  outbid  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
Bidder,  Copley,  Brush-Moore, 
Holies,  Cowles,  Donrey  and 
McClatchy  groups. 

Times  Mirror  al.so  owns  the 
Daily  Pilot  in  the  orange 
County  coastal  area  south  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  judge  in  de- 
citling  the  San  Bernardino 
case  denied  a  request  by  the 
government  for  an  order  bar¬ 
ring  the  Times  Mirror  from 
acquiring  other  newspapers  in 
Southern  California. 

The  divestiture  order  is  the 
first  issued  by  a  court  against 
a  newspaper  publishing  com- 
))any  since  the  1950s  when  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company  was 


required  to  dispose  of  its  radio 
and  tv  stations  after  having 
been  found  guilty  of  violating 
antitrust  laws.  A  divestiture 
order  is  pending  in  the  Tucson 
case  which  is  l)efore  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

More  recently  the  Thomson 
group  consented  to  an  order 
requiring  it  to  sell  off  the  Alli- 
ance  (O.)  Review  some  time 
this  year  becau.se  it  is  published 
in  the  same  area  (Stark 
County)  as  the  Canton  Reponi- 
tory,  now  owned  by  the  Brush- 
Moore  elivision  of  Thomson 
Newspapers. 

I.iniil  on  Chain 

Bernard  Hollander,  who  pro¬ 
secuted  the  Times  Mirror  case 
for  the  Antitrust  Division,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  provision  lim¬ 
iting  group  ownership  of  the 
San  Bernai'dino  papers  was 
written  into  Judge  Ferguson’s 
order  untler  the  equity  power 
of  the  court  on  the  theory  that 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Panax  Corp.  of  Ea.st  Lansing 
has  purchased  the  Ypaiianti 
Pre»K  from  Booth  Newspapers 
Inc.  for  an  undisclosed  sum.  .An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  sale  was 
made  jointly  by  Gordon  Craig, 
president  and  Iward  chairman  of 
Booth,  and  John  McGoff,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Panax. 

James  Treloai’,  a  former 
Detroit  Free  PrenK  reporter,  was 
named  editor  succeeding  Tom 
Mercy  and  Eldon  Gensheimer 
was  named  general  manager  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Hein. 

In  announcing  the  sale  Craig 
said  the  step  was  taken  reluct¬ 
antly  and  was  caused  by  an  anti¬ 
trust  investigation  V)y  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  July,  1967. 

The  department  sought  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  Booth’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  press  in  1962  from 
the  Handy  family  created  a 
monopoly  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  market  in  Washtenaw 
County  and  the  immediate  retail 
trading  area.  Booth  owns  the 
.Ann  .Arl)or  News  in  the  same 
county. 


chain  owneiship  might  adverse¬ 
ly  affect  competition  in  the 
field. 

The  field  is  definetl  in  the 
court  onier  as  these  10  coun¬ 
ties;  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riv¬ 
erside,  San  Bernardino,  Ven¬ 
tura,  Imperial,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obis¬ 
po,  and  Kei'n.  There  are  66 
daily  newspapeis  in  this  area. 

San  Bernardino,  60  miles 
east  of  Los  .Angeles,  has  the 
morning  (except  Saturday) 
Sun  with  al)out  58,000  circula¬ 
tion  at  10c  a  copy,  the  evening 
(except  Saturday)  Telegram 
with  about  17,001)  circulation  at 
10c,  and  the  Sun-Telegram 
(Saturday-Sunday)  with  77,- 
000  circulation  at  15c.  Sales  of 
the  weekday  papers  are  about 
4,000  higher  ami  Sunday  is  up 
6,000  from  three  years  ago.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  three  papers 
has  hehl  around  29  million  lines 
annually,  with  a  flat  rate  of 
.S5c  a  line. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  price  tag  on  the  whole  Sun 
Company  assets  will  be  around 
$20  million.  Chandler  would  not 
comment  on  that.  He  has 
stated  in  reports  to  TM  stock¬ 
holders  that  the  Sun  brought 
{Continned  on  paye  10) 


Craig  said  Booth  had  received 
no  comment  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  regarding  any 
possible  violation  of  the  Clayton 
.Act  but  that  Booth  had  decided 
it  was  in  the  l)est  interests  of  all 
to  divest  itself  of  the  Ypsilanti 
property. 

In  the  six  years  Booth  oper¬ 
ated  the  Press  circulation  in¬ 
creased  from  6,000  to  nearly  17,- 
000,  and  the  average  pages  pub¬ 
lished  per  day  rose  from  nine 
to  24. 

Purchase  of  the  press  brings 
to  six  the  numl)er  of  Michigan 
newspapers  published  by  Panax. 
The  others  are  the  Marquette 
Mininy  Journal,  Encanaba  Daily 
Prena,  D'on  Mountain  \ewi^. 
Mount  Pleasant  Ti>nen-Newn  and 
Alma  Record  Leader. 

Panax  also  owns  and  operates 
radio  and  television  properties 
in  .Michigan  and  .Missouri. 

In  addition  to  the  Ann 
.Arbor  News,  Booth  publishes 
the  Jacktion  Citizen  Patriot, 
Kalamazoo  (iazette,  (irand 
Rapid»  Presti,  .Miutkeyon  Chron¬ 
icle,  Ray  City  Timex,  Saginaw 
.\ewx  and  Find  Journal. 


Booth  Group  Sells  Paper 
To  Avoid  Antitrust  Suit 
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Sale  Is  Seen 

{('otithiued  f ro)H  0) 


in  “about  SIO  million”  of  the 
parent  company’s  million 

levenue. 

f»>r  32  I’aper?* 

Acme  Colorprint  Company 
was  founded  in  February,  1928, 
as  a  division  of  the  Sun  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Bernardino,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  print  newspaper  color 
comic  sections.  The  first  plant, 
with  i  employees,  was  located 
on  Coui't  Street  in  the  rear  of 
the  Sun-Telep:ram  Imildinff. 
Durinp  the  first  year,  they 
printed  the.  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions  for  two  newspapers  and 
did  circular  printing.  Total  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  vear  was  about 
$22,(»(K). 

In  198P  a  new  corporation  was 
founded,  and  James  Richter  was 
elected  President. 

In  1931  they  built  a  new  build¬ 
ing  at  131  “F”  Street,  San  Bern¬ 
ardino,  containing  over  ll,r)0(> 
S(|uare  feet.  In  1932  adjoining 
property  was  pui'chased  for  a 
newsprint  warehouse  which 
doulded  the  floor  space  capacity. 
.At  this  time  .Acme  Colorprint 
Company  was  printing  approxi¬ 
mately  fi0n,(t(KI  4-page  standard 
color  comic  sections  weekly.  In 
193r»  additional  press  equipment 
was  installed. 

.Acme  Colorprint  Company  oc¬ 
cupied  these  ([Uarters  until  19.')8 
when  it  purchased  its  present 
building  at  .34.^  South  G  St., 
containing  76,000  stjuare  feet. 
During  the  following  year  they 
operated  from  Injth  the  old  and 
new  plants.  In  1960  two  new 
pres.ses  consisting  of  4  units 
each  and  folders  were  installed. 
Weekly  production  at  this  time 
was  about  6  million  4-page 
.standard  color  comic  sections, 
and  annual  revenue  was  $1,800,- 
(10(1. 

.Soiigbl  i.urger  PapjTs 

In  1963,  due  to  unfavorable 
freight  lates  and  competitive 
factors,  .Acme  Colorprint  Com- 
l)any  discontinued  .serving  alwut 
l.'i  distant  small  papers.  The  new 
high  speed  presses  installed  in 
19()0  made  small  paper  “runs” 
unprofitable,  and  .sales  efforts 
were  concent i-ated  on  securing 
contracts  from  larger  papers. 
Despite  the  loss  of  these  smaller 
jtapers,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
numl)er  of  pages  in  the  Sunday 
color  comics  .sections  of  numei- 
ous  papers  due  to  lack  of  adver¬ 
tising,  new  contracts  and  in¬ 
creased  circulations  permitted 
revenue  to  show  an  increase  in 
1963. 

Since  late  1967,  when  founder 
Jim  Richter  retii-ed,  Marvin  W. 
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Reimer  has  sei  ved  as  president 
of  Acme  and  Paul  Lynde  is  both 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Currently,  .Acme  Colorprint 
Company  employes  100  people, 
u.ses  10,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually  and  is  the  largest  com¬ 
mercial  printer  doing  this  type 
of  work  on  the  West  Coast.  It  is 
printing  the  Sunday  color  comic 
sections  for  .72  newspapers  in  8 
Westei-n  states,  with  a  weekly 
circulation  of  712  to  8  million. 
.Annual  revenue  is  in  excess  of 
2*2  million  dollars. 

Text  of  Court  Order 

The  text  of  the  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  follows: 

I 

.As  u.sed  in  this  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  : 

(.A)  “Person”  shall  mean  any 
individual,  partnership,  firm, 
corporation,  association  or  other 
business  or  legal  entity; 

(B)  “Times  Mirror”  shall 
mean  The  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates; 

(C)  “Sun  Company”  shall 
mean  The  Sun  Company  as 
ac(iuired  by  Times  Mirror,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  additions  and 
accretions  thereto  since  the 
actiuisition ; 

(D)  “The  10  counties  of 
Southern  California”  shall  mean 
the  counties  of  Los  .Angeles, 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Ventura,  Imperial,  San 
Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Kern,  and  each  of  them. 

II 

The  provisions  of  this  Final 
Judgment  applicable  to  Times 
Mirixir  shall  apply  also  to  each 
of  its  officers,  agents,  servants, 
employees,  subsidiaries,  succes- 
.sors  and  assigns,  and  to  those 
persons  in  active  concert  or  par¬ 
ticipation  with  any  of  them  who 
receive  actual  notice  of  this 
Final  Judgment  by  personal 
service  or  otherwise. 

III 

Pursuant  to  the  Court’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  Dctol)er  11,  1967,  Times 
Mirror  is  ordered  and  directed 
to  divest  itself  of  the  stock  of 
the  Sun  Company  within  thir¬ 
teen  (13)  months  from  the  date 
of  entry  of  this  Final  Judgment 
in  accordance  with  the  following 
jilan  for  divestiture. 

(.A  )  The  entire  business  of  the 
Sun  Company  shall  be  div’ested, 
as  a  single,  strong  and  viable 
company  (except  that  .Acme 
Colorprint  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Sun  Company,  may  l)e 
divested  separately)  by  a  good- 
faith,  ab.solute  and  unqualified 
sale  to  a  person  who 

(1)  Does  not  own,  control,  or 
have  any  material  interest  in 
two  or  more  daily  newspapers, 
one  of  which  is  published  in  the 
10  counties  of  Southern  Cali¬ 


fornia; 

(2)  Is  not  ineligible  as  a  pur¬ 
chaser  by  virtue  of  Section  IV 
of  this  Final  Judgment; 

(3)  Does  not  control,  or  is  not 
controlled  by,  and  is  not  under 
common  control  with,  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(B)  Times  Mirror  shall  furn¬ 
ish  to  bona  fide  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  all  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Sun  Company 
and  shall  permit  them  to  make 
such  inspection  of  the  facilities 
and  operations  of  the  Sun  Com¬ 
pany  as  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  a  prospective  purchaser  to 
l)roperly  advise  himself. 

(C)  .At  least  sixty  (60)  days 
in  advance  of  the  closing  date 
specified  in  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  the  Sun  Company,  or 
of  .Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  Times 
Mirror  shall  supply  the  plaintiff 
with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  proposed  purchaser  and  with 
the  complete  details  concerning 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
proposed  sale,  together  with  any 
other  pertinent  information.  .At 
the  same  time.  Times  Mirror 
shall  make  known  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  other  persons  who  have  made 
an  offer  of  purchase,  together 
with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof.  Plaintiff  must  make 
known  to  Times  Mirroi'  and  to 
the  Court  any  objection  to  such 
sale  within  thirty  (30)  days 
following  leceipt  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  information.  Within 
said  3()-day  period.  Times  Mirror 
will  furnish  any  additional  per¬ 
tinent  information  requested  by 
plaintiff. 

(D)  .Any  contract  of  sale  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Final  Judgment 
shall  require  the  purchaser  to 
file  with  this  Court  its  repre¬ 
sentation  that  it  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  of  the  Sun 
Company  as  a  going  concern 
engaged  primarily  in  the  publi¬ 
cation,  distribution  and  sale  of 
daily  newspapers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  submit  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Court  and  to  lie 
bound  by  the  applicable  terms  of 
this  Final  Judgment.  In  the 
event  .Acme  Colorprint  Co.  is 
separately  divested,  the  terms 
of  this  Paragraph  (D)  shall  l)e 
e(|ually  applicable  to  its  pur¬ 
chaser,  as  appropriate. 

(E)  If  divestiture  is  accomp¬ 
lished  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an 
exchange  of  the  stock  of  the  Sun 
Company,  or  of  the  stock  of 
.Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  or  their 
assets,  for  the  stock  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  will  thereafter  own  or 
control  the  Sun  Company,  or 
.Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  Times 
Mirror  is  enjoined  from  voting 
such  stock  and  Times  Mirror 
will  divest  itself  of  such  stock 
within  three  (3)  years  from  its 
acciuisition  either  by  way  of 
public  offering  or  to  a  person  or 


persons  who  would  othei'wise 
have  l)een  eligible  under  this 
Final  Judgment  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  stock  of  the  Sun  Com¬ 
pany.  In  the  event  such  divesti¬ 
ture  of  stock  is  not  accomplished 
by  a  public  offering.  Times 
Mirror  shall  notify  plaintiff  of 
the  name  of  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  at  least  thirty  (30)  days 
in  advance  of  the  sale  of  the 
shares. 

(F)  No  divestiture  under  this 
Final  Judgment  shall  Ik*  upon 
terms  and  conditions  or  to  a 
person  not  approved  by  the 
Court. 

(G)  Within  five  (5)  days  of 
its  filing.  Times  Mirror  shall 
release  this  Final  Judgment  to 
the  trade  and  financial  Press. 

IV 

Times  .Mirror  is  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  knowingly  dis¬ 
posing  of  any  shares  of  stock 
in  the  Sun  Company  or  in  .Acme 
Colorprint  Co.  to  any  person 

(.A)  Who  is  an  officer  or  direc¬ 
tor  of  Times  Mirror,  or  who  is 
related  to  anyone  holding  such 
office; 

(B)  In  which  Times  Mirror 
owns  any  material  amount  of 
capital  stock  or  any  material 
financial  interest  except  as  may 
arise  out  of  div'estiture  under 
Paragraph  III  of  this  Final 
Judgment;  oi- 

(C)  Beneficially  owning  or 
having  an  unrestricted  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  vote  common 
stock  of  Times  Mirror  in  excess 
of  five  (5)  percent  of  the  total 
shares  outstanding. 

V 

For  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  or  .securing  compliance 
with  this  Final  Judgment  and 
for  no  other  purpose: 

Access  to  Kec«»rds 

(.A)  Duly  authorized  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice  shall,  upon  written  re¬ 
quest  of  the  .Attorney  General 
or  the  Assistant  .Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  in  charge  of  the  .Antitrust 
Division,  and  on  reasonable 
notice  to  Times  Mirror  made  to 
its  principal  office,  Ik*  permitted, 
subject  to  any  legally  recognized 
privilege: 

1.  .Access  duiing  the  office 
hours  of  Times  .Mirror  to  all 
l)ooks,  ledgers,  accounts,  corre¬ 
spondence,  memoranda  and  other 
records  and  documents  in  the 
possession,  custody  or  control  of 
Times  Mirror  which  relate  to 
any  matters  contained  in  this 
Final  Judgment;  and 

2.  Subject  to  the  reasonable 
convenience  of  Times  Mirror, 
but  without  restraint  or  inter¬ 
ference  from  it,  to  interview 
officers,  directors,  agents  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  Times  Mirror,  who 
may  have  counsel  present,  re¬ 
garding  any  such  matters. 

(Continued  on  pnije  64) 
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Ancient  Law  Closes 
Murder  Case  Hearing 


Las  Vkgas 

The  Nevada  Supieme  Court 
on  June  26  upheld  a  107-year- 
old  state  law  barrinp  the  press 
and  the  {)uhlic  from  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing;  of  a  criminal 
suspect  when  exclusion  is  re- 
(juested  by  the  defense. 

The  court  granted  a  writ  of 
mandamus  compelling  a  Las 
Vegfas  .Justice  Court  magristrate 
to  exclude  a  newspaper  report¬ 
er  from  the  hearing;  of  a  man 
accused  of  murdering;  his  wife. 

Local  interest  in  the  case  was 
hig;h,  since  it  involved  a  Nevada 
politician,  charg:ed  with  mur¬ 
der  and  arson  in  the  death  of 
his  millionaire  bi-ide  of  three 
months. 

The  accused  man  was  charg;ed 
with  plying;  his  wife  with  pills 
and  alcohol  and  then  setting;  her 
afire  while  his  teenag;ed  son 
watched. 

At  the  healing;  on  May  27, 
•Justice  of  the  Peace  Herman 
Fisher  refused  a  demancl  by  the 
two  defense  attorneys  to  clear 
the  courtroom  as  required  by 
the  statute.  He  did  eject  all 
spectators  except  the  reporter, 
including;  San  Francisco  lawyer 
Melvin  Belli  who  was  present 
as  an  observer  since  he  repre¬ 
sented  relatives  of  the  (lead 
woman  in  estate  procee<iing;s. 

Kiiucled  in  1861 

Allowing;  Gerald  Ralya,  Last 
Ve;inx  Review-Journal  reporter, 
to  remain  in  the  hearing;  room, 
Fisher  said,  “To  exclude  the 
press  denies  the  rig;ht  of  free¬ 


dom  of  the  jiress — the  rig;ht  to 
freedom  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  hearing;  then  was  re¬ 
cessed  so  defense  lawyers  could 
seek  a  writ  from  the  supreme 
court  to  force  Fisher  to  expel 
the  reporter.  The  statute  they 
invoked  had  been  used  previ¬ 
ously,  but  never  before  had 
been  tested. 

The  Nevada  law  reads,  “The 
magistrate  shall,  also  upon  the 
request  of  the  defendant,  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  examination 
even,'  person  excepting  his 
clerk,  the  prosecutor  and  his 
counsel,  the  attorney  geneial, 
the  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel  and  the  officer  hav¬ 
ing  the  defendant  in  his  cus¬ 
tody,  and  any  other  person 
whose  presence  is  found  by  the 
magistrate  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  ex¬ 
amination.” 

The  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature  in  1861, 
three  years  before  Nevada  be¬ 
came  a  state.  The  final  clause 
was  added  in  1967. 

Kepttrler  Inlervcncs 

Ralya  then  filed  a  motion  to 
interv’ene,  claiming  he  had 
standing  in  the  proceedings 
since  he  was  the  “one  person 
from  the  press”  Fisher  refused 
to  exclude.  He  hii-ed  two  attor¬ 
neys,  Oscar  Goodman  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Bryan,  to  pre.sent  his  argu¬ 
ments. 

Ralya  charged  the  state  law 


violated  free  press  guarantees 
of  both  the  United  States  an<l 
Nevada  Constitutions,  and  also 
was  contrary  to  constitutional 
provisions  for  separation  of 
powers,  as  it  represented  a  leg¬ 
islative  encroachment  upon  the 
courts. 

In  its  decision,  the  Nevada 
Supreme  Court  granted  the  re¬ 
porter’s  motion  to  intervene — 
the  first  time  intervention  had 
been  allowed  in  a  mandamus 
action  in  Nevada  in  66  years. 

“The  principle  involved  is  in 
the  public  interest,”  the  court 
said. 

However,  the  court  upheld 
the  statute,  in  a  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  by  the  five  justices  which 
said,  in  part: 

“The  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  right  conferred  on  the 
press  does  not  embrace  the 
right  to  access  to  sources  for 
gathering  information  not 
available  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  The  line  is  drawn  at  the 
courthouse  door — inside  the 
courtroom,  the  press  enjoys  no 
greater  privilege  than  any  other 
individual  citizen.” 

The  court  explained  that  a 
preliminary  hearing  differs 
from  a  trial.  “There  is  no  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing,”  Justice  David 
Zenoff  wrote.  “It  is  a  creature 
of  statute,  and  as  such,  the 
proceedings  are  governed  by 
statutory  provisions.  It  is  the 
legislative  grant  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  right  to  the  accused  for  his 
protection.” 

Zenoff  said  that  usually  only 
one  side  of  a  case — the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s — is  presented. 

“An  overriding  consideration 
is  the  concern  for  possible  trial 
bias  from  public  information  re¬ 
lating  the  details  of  the  pre- 


Judge  Views  Press  Muzzle  As  Dangerous 


Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell  Jr., 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  has  warned  against  in¬ 
creasing  attempts  to  “muzzle” 
the  press. 

“It  is  imperative  that  we  must 
resist  constantly — and  with  all 
our  power — every  attempt  to 
muzzle  the  press  by  well-mean¬ 
ing  but  unrealistic  persons,” 
Bell  declared. 

These  persons,  he  said,  “mis¬ 
takenly  l>elieve  that  press  cover¬ 
age,  with  its  protective  shield  for 
the  law-abiding  public,  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  fair  trial.” 

The  chief  justice’s  remarks 
came  in  a  keynote  speech  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  .Attorneys  .Association  of 
Pennsylvania  (July  8). 

The  main  theme  of  Bell’s 
speech  was  an  attack  on  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
rulings  regarding  criminals.  The 


chief  justice  said  the  decisions 
are  “literally  jeopardizing  the 
future  welfare”  of  the  country. 

But  Bell  devoted  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  his  speech  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  press.  .And  while  he 
would  not  comment  directly  on 
the  American  Bar  .Association’s 
Reardon  Committee  report,  he 
made  it  clear  he  does  not  have 
much  u.se  for  “guidelines”  im¬ 
posed  on  the  press. 

“We  cannot  think  or  talk 
al>out  crime  and  criminals  with¬ 
out  thinking  about  the  news 
media,”  Bell  said. 

“Our  Con.stitution  guarantees 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
this  freedom  means  an  awful 
lot  to  our  country,  even  though 
it  isn’t  absolute  and  unlimited. 

“We  all  know,”  Bell  added, 
“that  newspapers  are  written, 
edited  and  published  by  human 
l)eings  and  therefore  it  is  impos¬ 


sible  for  a  newspaper  to  be 
always  accurate  or  always  fair 
or  always  l  ight. 

“Nevertheless,  the  newspapers 
and  other  news  media  are  ter¬ 
rifically  important  in  our  lives, 
and  particularly  in  showing  up 
incompetent  or  crooked  public 
officials  and  dangerous  criminals. 

“Indeed,  it  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  press  is 
absolutely  vital  and  indispens¬ 
able  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  crime  and  crim¬ 
inals.” 

Bell  said  the  only  way  law- 
abiding  citizens  can  adequately 
protect  themselves  against  crim¬ 
inals  is  “to  be  informed  of  a 
crime  as  soon  as  it  happens,  and 
get  all  relevant  details  about 
when  and  where  and  how  the 
crime  occurred,  together  with 
pertinent  data  aljout  the  sus¬ 
pected  criminal  or  criminals.” 
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liminary  hearing,”  the  opinion 
said. 

The  Nevada  District  Attor¬ 
neys  Association  said  it  would 
seek  to  wipe  the  ancient  law 
off  the  books  at  next  year’s 
session  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  move  was  endorsed  by 
one  member,  William  Raggio, 
of  Reno,  who  also  is  president 
of  the  National  District  .Attoi- 
neys  Association. 


CORE  Protests 
Use  of  ‘Negro’ 

The  Congress  of  Racial  E(|ual- 
ity  (CORE)  barred  a  reporter 
and  photographer  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  from  attending 
sessions  of  its  annual  convention 
July  5  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  after 
threatening  to  do  so  the  day 
t)efore  if  the  newspaper  per¬ 
sisted  in  using  the  word  ‘Negro’ 
in  reference  to  the  convention. 

Hal  Schellkopf,  the  Dispatch’s 
city  editor,  said  the  newspaper 
would  continue  to  use  the  word 
“Negro”  because  it  was  proper 
and  because  it  would  l)e  im¬ 
proper  for  the  newspaper  to  lie 
dictated  to  by  any  group  on  the 
style  it  followed. 

“There  was  no  other  word,” 
Schellkopf  said,  “that  we  could 
use  without  offending  more 
Negroes  than  there  are  in 
CORE.  We  called  up  some  of  our 
own  Negro  leaders  and  they  told 
us  to  go  on  using  “Negro,”  as 
we  always  have  and  as  other 
papers  continue  to  do.” 

Schellkopf  said  the  Dispatch 
made  no  issue  of  the  affair. 
When  its  assigned  reporter  and 
photographer  were  told  to  leave, 
he  said,  “they  simply  walked 
out  and  we  relied  on  the  wire 
service.” 

He  said  the  .Associated  Press 
had  sent  a  Negro  reporter  from 
New  York,  who  covered  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  without  trouble. 

Sam  Blackman,  the  .AP  Gen¬ 
eral  News  Editor,  identified  the 
reporter  as  Les  Carlson.  Black¬ 
man  said  the  .AP  had  always 
used  “Negro”  itself  without  pro¬ 
test,  and  a  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  official  reported  the 
same. 


Fire  in  Pressroom 

SOMKRVILLE,  N.  J. 

G.  Palmer  Bateman,  publisher 
of  the  Somerset  Messenper 
Gazette,  reported  to  police  this 
week  that  vandals  had  broken 
into  the  plant  July  9  and  set  fire 
to  the  newsprint  web  on  the 
weekly  newspaper’s  press.  Wires 
were  damaged  and  electricians 
got  the  press  running  again  in 
time  to  turn  out  the  15,000 
copies  on  schedule. 

IL 
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25  Teachers  Placed 
In  Journalism  Jobs 


Frank  Daniels,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  News  and 
Observer  Publishing  Co.;  Claude  Sitton,  editorial  director;  and 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor. 


Daniels  Adds  Sitton  to  Team 


A  i)rojoft  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  Sch(K)l 
.•Vdministrators  has  helped  2.5 
iournalism  teachers  find  sum¬ 
mer  jobs,  24  in  news  positions 
and  one  in  j)ublic  relations. 

The  Committee  on  Summer 
Faculty  Fellowships  sent  (lues- 
tionnaires  to  the  more  than 
1700  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country  and  to  all  listed  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism. 
Many  of  the  other  media  were 
also  contacted. 

Fifty  two  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  openings  foi-  journalism 
educators  for  this  summer,  and 
2.5  erlucators  sairl  they  weie 
interested  in  summer  positions. 
.\  number  of  the  other  newspa- 
|)ers  indicated  interest  for  fu¬ 
ture  summers,  but  .said  their 
staffs  for  this  year  were  filled. 
The  ASJSA  report  also  noted 
that  the  number  of  newsi)apers 
offerinp  summer  internship  pro- 
U'rams  for  students  has  in¬ 
creased  to  alK)ut  1(K). 

On  !Ne»*>pap«*r 

Educators  who  accepted  news 
-Staff  positions  for  this  sum¬ 
mer,  some  with  the  help  of  the 
.4SJSA  |)roKram  and  some  in- 
tlependently,  are : 

Rolx-rt  E.  Lance,  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempe — to 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Arizona 
Rrpahlir,  Phoenix; 

Rojrer  Morris,  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe — to  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Pliornix  (inzette, 
Phoenix; 

Richard  A.  Ek,  Chico  State 
College,  Chico,  Calif. — to  the 
wire  <iesk  and  photo  lab  of 
Merced  Sun-Star  Hailif,  Merced, 
Calif.; 

James  H.  Howard,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  An- 
seles — to  copy  editor  on  the 
Le.s-  An(/eleit  TiincK; 

James  M.  Smith,  University 
of  Califoi-nia  at  Los  Anpeles — 
to  eop'-  editor  on  the  Lou  .Iw- 
!>eleu  Tinieu; 

41vin  E.  .Austin,  University 
of  \oith  Dakota,  (Irand  Forks 
— to  news  editor  and  consult¬ 
ant  for  liurlini/ton  (Vt.)  Free 
F'resu  ; 

Roln'i't  K.  Thoi-p,  University 
of  Kentvuky,  Lexinjrton — to 
copy  reader,  the  Louiurille 
Tinieu; 

fieoiRe  R.  (ireiff,  Geoi-pia 
State  College,  .Atlanta — to  copy 
e<litor  on  the  Atlanta  ('onuti- 
tut  ion ; 

David  .A.  Halierman,  Creiirh- 
ton  University,  Omaha,  \eb. — 
f<i  writer-consultant  for  the 
Omaha  True  \'oire; 


Charles  W.  Zuepner,  Creiffh- 
ton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. — 
to  part-time  news  etlitor  in  the 
Omaha  -AP  bureau; 

Robert  Rhode,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder — to  the  coj)y 
desk  of  the  I  ten  re  r  Post; 

John  Mitchell,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder — to  the  cojiy 
ilesk  of  the  Itenrer  Post; 

David  McHam,  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity,  Waco,  Tex. — to  the  coi)y 
<lesk  of  the  IFmco  News  Trib¬ 
une; 

Haiwey  Marsh,  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity,  Waco,  Tex. — to  the 
telepraph  desk  of  the  Xeiv  York 
Daily  Sews; 

Maynard  F.  Hicks,  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University,  Pullman — 
to  deskman  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times; 

Charles  O.  Cole,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman — to 
the  wire  desk  of  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morniny  Tribune; 

Milton  Hollstein,  University 
of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City — to 
copy  editor  on  the  Los  An- 
yeles  Times; 

Charles  Puffenbarger,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana — to 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
UVi.v// inyton  Sta r ; 

Gene  Graham,  University  of 
Illinois,  Url)ana — to  consultant 
to  the  Poston  (ilobe; 

John  B.  Coffee  Jr.,  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans — to 
reporter  for  the  Sew  Orleans 
T  imes-Picayu  ne  ; 

Charles  Wellborn,  University 
of  F'lorida,  Gaine.sville — to  the 
copy  desk  of  Today,  Cocoa,  Fla.; 

Hugh  Cunningham,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  Gainesville — in 
charge  of  interns  for  the  St. 
Petersbury  (Fla.)  Times; 

Dayle  Molen,  Fresno  State 
College,  Fresno,  Calif. — to  copy- 
readei-  for  the  Fresno  Pee; 

John  English,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison — to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  IF/.s'cow.s/w 
State  Journal,  Madison; 

Gloria  Anderson,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madi.son — to  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enyuirer. 

In  addition,  Lemuel  1). 
Groom,  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Stillwater,  has  accej)ted 
a  public  relations  fellowship 
with  Ruder  &  Finn,  New  Yoi-k. 

.Alvin  E.  .Austin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  is 
chairman  of  the  ASJSA  com¬ 
mittee.  Meml)ers  are  Harry 
Heath,  Oklahoma  State; 
Charles  E.  Marshall,  San  Jose 
State;  Rol)eit  A.  Mott,  Wash¬ 
ington  State,  and  Harlan  1). 
Nelson,  Utah  State. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Sews  and  Observer,  took  a  nos¬ 
talgic  look  at  his  long  record  at 
a  staff  gathering  as  Claude  Sit¬ 
ton  as.sumed  his  duties  as  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  the  News  and 
Observer  Publishing  Co. 

Daniels  introduced  Sitton  to 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  News 
and  Obseiver  and  the  Raleiyh 
Times.  Sitton  is  former  national 
news  director  of  the  Sew  York 
Times. 

Making  it  plain  that  he  is  not 
retiring,  Daniels  declared;  “I 
am  not  ((Uite  ready  to  l)e  turned 
out  to  pasture.  Rut  I  know  that 
1  am  no  longer,  if  I  ever  was,  a 
race  horse.” 

“These  newspapers  have  not 
only  grown  but  exploded  in  the 
years  liehind  me,”  Daniels  said. 
“.And  1  know  we  will  all  find  in 
Claude  Sitton  a  man  capable 


Doiirey  Group  Biiyts 
Red  Blufif  Daily  News 

Ft.  Smith,  .Ark. 

Fred  Smith,  vicepresident  for 
Western  Propeities,  announced 
the  purchase  of  the  Red  Pluff 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sews  by  the 
Donrey  Media  Group.  The  latest 
acquisition  brings  to  2.3  the  num- 
l>er  of  dailies  owned  by  the 
group.  Donald  W.  Reynolds  is 
jiresident  of  Donrey  Media 
Group. 

In  addition  to  the  Red  Bluff 
Daily  News,  Donrey  owns  the 
Pomona  Proyres.s-Pulletin.  and 
Ontario  Daily  Reyort  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  dailies  in  Nevada, 
Oklahoma,  Hawaii,  .Alaska, 
Texas  and  .Arkan.sas. 

Paul  Snider  will  continue  as 
publisher  of  the  Red  Bluff  news¬ 
paper,  and  Smith  said  no 
changes  in  Daily  Times  person¬ 
nel  are  contemplated  at  this 
time.  The  tiansaction  was  han¬ 
dled  by  .Abbott  and  Vernon  V. 
Paine,  Claremont,  Calif,  brokers. 


of  managing  their  certain  future 
orbit  .  .  . 

“His  doors,  like  mine,  will 
always  l)e  open  to  you,  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  world,”  Daniels 
said. 

Sitton,  a  Georgia  native,  told 
the  staff  memlKMS  that  “having 
watched  the  News  and  Ob.server 
and  the  Raleigh  Times  from  a 
distance,  1  am  aware  of  the 
great  debt  we  all  owe  to  him 
(Jonathan  Daniels).  He  says 
our  job  is  to  U'  iwth  the  town 
crier  and  the  parish  jiriest, 
sometimes  even  the  public  scold. 

“Thanks  to  Jonathan’s  efforts, 
this  is  what  we  are.  This  is  what 
the  nation  knows  us  to  be,  inde¬ 
pendent  newsj)apers  fulfilling 
their  responsibility  to  state  and 
community  in  an  extraordinary 
fashion.” 


Perk  Shriver, 

Retiirii8  to  Foundation 

Marshall  H.  Peck  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  reporter  with 
the  Sew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
returned  to  New  York  July  5 
after  a  two-month  State  De- 
))artment  assignment  as  Special 
Assistant  to  .Ambassador  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  in  Paris.  Peck  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  consultant 
at  the  Rockefeller  F'ouniiation. 

Peck  accompanied  Shriver  to 
France  on  May  8,  and  was  at 
the  Paris  Embassy  during  the 
French  student  liots,  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike,  and  the  French  na¬ 
tional  elections.  He  is  former 
cable  (foreign)  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  and  worked 
with  the  Euroiiean  Edition  in 
Paris  fiom  1!).51  to  ]!)54.  He 
left  the  Heiald  Tribune  in 
.Aiiril.  I'.Kifi,  to  work  in  Sh riv¬ 
er’s  Office  of  Economic  Opi)or- 
tunity  in  Washington  as  Pr^ss 
Relations  Officer  (Deputy  for 
Public  .Affairs).  He  joined  the 
Rockefeller  f'oundation  in  New 
York  in  November,  1!)(57. 
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By  Mark  (>ayn 
Toronto  Star  slalT  writer 


Hong  Kong  hostage.  The  ransom  l)eing  de-  it 

ere  have  in-  manded  for  his  freedom  is  the  ^yp>jj  jJq  it  ” 
deport  two  release  of  the  two  reporters  for  unpalatable  truth  is  that 

It  reporters  the  New  China  News  Agency,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  get  Grey 

ms  here  if  who  were  tried  and  convicted  p^^ing  can  hold  him  as 

Reuters  cor-  here  last  year  on  the  charge  of  it  pleases, 

ed  in  the  inciting  to  riot.  Grey’s  liest  chance  lies  in 

The  Chinese  have  denounced  ij^ing  released  when  the  two 
lieen  turned  the  prison  terms  as  a  violation  Chinese  serve  out  their  terms. 

of  free  speech,  and  as  an  affront  Qne  is  due  to  lie  freed  late 
at  Anthony  to  the  great  Chinese  nation.  The  this  year;  the  other  one  in  1969. 

■  this  month  British  court  here  has  ruled  that  pyt  Grey’s  trouble  is  that  he 

riiversary  of  the  two  men  like  16  other  apparently  does  not  know  this, 
tion.  He  has  Chinese  newsmen  now  in  prison  Hopson  saw  him,  this 

ire  a  Chinese  —were  actively  urging  street  subject  somehov.-  did  not  come 

ven  lieen  ac-  crowds  on  to  violence.  up.  All  that  Grey  does  know  is 

leaking.  Ln-  The  British  diplomat  was  that  he  is  under  arrest  for  no 
come  a  pawn  seemingly  allowed  to  see  Grey  and  that  he  might  remain 

lal  political  only  l)ecause  two  weeks  earlier  ^  prisoner  in  his  own  room  so 

the  local  managers  of  the  New  long  as  Peking  wills  it. 

I,  Grey  has  China  news  agency  were  per-  • 

room  of  his  mitted  to  see  the  two  imprisoned  t'  i*.  *  •  ,  i 

,ng  in  what  reporters.  Until  now,  the  only  *^<'"0**  Appoillletl 
solitary  con-  visitors  allowed  have  been  mem-  London,  Ont. 

g  guarded  by  bers  of  the  families.  The  Free  Press  announced 

irity  agents,  Isolated  in  Peking,  Grey  no  that  T.  W.  Honey,  assistant 
servant,  but  doubt  feels  himself  a  forgotten  night  news  editor  for  the  last 
)  him.  man.  .\ctually,  his  fate  has  l)e-  three  years,  has  l)een  appointed 

ed  to  use  his  come  an  issue  in  Britain.  Ques-  editorial  page  editor,  effective 

■  newspapers  tions  have  l)een  asked  in  the  .August  ~i.  Honey,  36,  joined  the 
a  week  he  is  House  of  Commons.  The  man-  Free  Press  in  1954.  The  next 
>  Peking  Re-  agement  of  Reuters  has  l)een  year  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
hing  of  what  accused  of  having  abandoned  its  the  paper’s  Chatham  bureau. 
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Cong:  May  Ask  Outside  Aid 


National  UheratM»n  Frrait  wama  that  tht*  Viet  Ottm  may 

ask  for  th«>  aki  of  international  ‘volunteent’  if  the  I'.S.  does  not  with¬ 
draw  its  troops  from  South  Vietnam.  Story-  on  Page 3. 


LBJ  to  Visit 
4  More  Latin 
Countries 

The  Pn*sident  says  that 
he  desires  a  ‘new  mad  of 
hope'  for  western  coun¬ 
tries.  Story  on  Paite  2. 


88  KiUed  in  VC  Raid  on  Village 


Delegates 

Vice  president  ask-s  look 
at  New  York  gntup's  eth¬ 
nic  hasp..  Story  i»n  Page  5. 


CORE  Is  Split 
On  Black  Power 

Parky’  closes  a.-*  ‘rehels’ 


NEW  LOOK — Front  page  of  Newsday,  July  8,  the  first 
issue  with  the  improved  new  format. 


Students  !n  the  Urban  Journalism  Workshop  in  Washington,  D.C., 
listen  to  a  talk  by  Brie  Blanchard,  public  information  officer  for  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC). 


Students  show  their  talents  in  paper 


Washington 

The  success  of  a  new  concept 
in  sunimertime  student  journal¬ 
ism  was  observed  here  this  week, 
with  the  publication  of  a  one- 
issue,  eipht-papfe  tabloid,  the 
•VeM’  Voice. 

The  newspaper  was  created  by 
21  hiph  school  students,  all  of 
them  Negroes,  except  one,  the 
results  of  a  four- week  course  in 
creative  journalism  geared  to  the 
idea  that  the  liest  way  to  leain 
how  to  do  something  is  by  doing 
it. 

The  idea,  presented  to  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  people  last 
winter,  was  put  into  operation 
last  month  by  the  Urban  Jour¬ 
nalism  Workshop  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University.  It  was  spon- 
•sored  by  the  WoKhiui/ton  Pont 
and  the  WaxliuH/ton  Star,  the 
Newspaper  Fund  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  national  journalism  society. 

Summer  journalism  program 
— newspaper  jobs  for  the  sum¬ 
mer — had  not  brought  young 
jieople  of  talent  into  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  .sufficient  num¬ 


ber,  especially  Negroes,  who  are 
needed  to  help  cover  today’s 
news.  Perhaps  a  program  com¬ 
bining  theory  with  practice 
would  work,  and  when  the  idea 
was  presimted  it  was  backed  by 
newspajier  critics  looking  for 
something  better. 

The  result  was  the  New  Voice, 
published  July  12,  a  lively  look¬ 
ing  answer  to  a  problem,  and  a 
tribute  to  the  students  who  pro¬ 
duced  it. 

The  21  students  gathered  all 
the  news  that  apjieared  in  the 
paper — wrote  it  and  edited  it; 
wrote  heads  for  the  stories  and 
captions  for  the  pictures  which 
they  took  themselves  to  brighten 
the  makeup.  They  discovered  the 
art  of  makeup,  of  fitting  stories 
and  pictures  in  the  space  of  a 
newspaper  page.  They  saw  their 
work  printed  and  come  rolling 
off  a  commercial  press,  a  fin¬ 
ished,  readable  newspaper. 

To  get  the  news,  they  visited 
Resurrection  City,  interviewing 
Walter  Washington,  a  Negro 
and  the  first  Mayor  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  memliers  of  Congress. 
They  attended  the  July  11  White 


House  press  conference.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  jiresented  in  an  eight- 
page  roundup  of  what  happened 
in  Washington  and  the  nation. 

Newspaper  people  on  hand  for 
the  publication  ceremony  felt 
free  to  contrast  this  with  the 
summer  journalism  program  in 
which  young  people,  most  of 
them  from  low  income  groups, 
some  high  school  dropouts,  spend 
a  few  interesting  weeks  in  afflu¬ 
ent  —  to  them  —  surroundings. 
They  run  coffee  for  reporters 
and  editors  and  open  and  file 
press  releases,  and  at  the  end  of 
summer  return  to  normal  lives, 
in  rundown  streets.  In  time  they 
find  jobs — in  some  other  indus¬ 
try. 

“We  got  to  thinking  there 
ought  to  lie  a  better  way,’’  said 
Dr.  Roliert  O.  Blanchard,  head 
of  American  University’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism. 

“He  means,  honesty  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  should  somewhere 
prevail,”  said  Mrs.  Kathleen 
O’Toole  Zellmer,  a  Washington 
high  school  English  teacher. 

Dr.  Blanchard  and  Mrs.  Zell¬ 
mer  were  the  principal  operators 


of  the  Urban  Journalism  Work¬ 
shop.  He  thought  of  it  and  she 
put  it  into  operation. 

“The  idea,”  he  said,  “was  to 
help  deserving  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  get  a  start.  It  must  start 
with  education— I  am  adamant 
on  that  point. 

To  Kind  the  (iift 

“Here  are  these  21  students,” 
he  went  on.  “Unless  they  get 
help,  their  education  is  about 
finished — for  most  of  them  it  is. 
'I'hey  offer  something  that  is 
worth  saving.  The  whole  point 
is,  find  people  like  them  and  do 
something  for  them,  so  they  can 
do  something  for  themselves.  1 
don’t  Indieve  it  achieves  a  thing 
to  select  a  group  of  young  people 
— just  select  them,  hit  or  miss, 
some  of  them  dropouts,  and  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  become  reporters. 
There’s  got  to  lie  the  gift — abil¬ 
ity — somewhere.  Find  it  and 
give  it  the  chance  to  develoj).” 

“The  idea,”  said  Mrs.  Zellmer, 
“is  more  vocational  than  aca¬ 
demic.  Learn  by  doing.  Train¬ 
ing — with  a  practical  result  that 
can  lie  seen  and  valued.  When 
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Group  Named  to  Guide 
Ghetto  News  Projects 


you  do  it,  create  it  and  produce 
it — when  it  starts  with  an  idea 
and  l)ecomes  a  thing  you  can  feel 
and  touch,  you  have  aroused 
something  in  the  human  spirit. 
We  hope  we  have  aroused  the 
making  of  some  newspaper 
people.” 

Thomas  Engleman,  of  the 
Newspaper  F'und  staff,  was  sur- 
l)rised  every  time  he  visited  the 
Workshop.  “This  is  the  first 
real  professional  .summer  jour¬ 
nalism  program  1  have  seen,” 
he  said. 

“Hardly  any  of  these  kids,”  he 
added,  “had  ever  used  a  camera, 
hut  1  was  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  they  picked  it  up.  Not 
just  to  aim  a  camera  and  pull 
the  shutter.  There’s  an  art,  as 
all  of  us  know,  alwut  newspaper 
photogiaphy — of  getting  the 
feeling  of  life  into  a  picture. 
Some  have  it  and  a  lot  don’t. 
But  these  kids,  after  a  few  les¬ 
sons,  seemed  to  grasp  what  it 
was  about.  I  was  surprised — 
really  surprised — by  the  quality 
of  some  of  the  work.” 

‘It  May  lie  the 

Engleman,  a  graduate  student 
working  on  a  doctorate,  has 
chosen  journalism  training  as 
the  subject  for  his  thesis.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  South  Carolina, 
he  said,  he  succeeded  in  arousing 
interest  in  the  Blanchard-Zell- 
mer  experiment  in  practical 
journalism. 

“1  l)elieve  this  may  Ik*  the 
answer,”  he  said,  “of  a  lot  of 
problems  the  industry  has  en¬ 
countered,  of  trying  without  suc¬ 
cess  to  bring  young  people,  espe¬ 
cially  Negroes,  into  newspaper 
jobs.  It  looks  difficult  from  the 
outside — and  it  is  difficult.  But 
once  you  try  it,  you  gain  con¬ 
fidence.  The  newspapers — even 
the  Negro-owned  newspapers — 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  get 
qualified  Negro  reporters.  Radio 
and  television  do  not  encounter 
the  same  problem — the  demand 
here  is  less  exacting.  Journalism 
of  the  written  words — and  that 
is  what  really  counts — faces  a 
difficult  problem.  Journalism  in 
a  complex,  technological  society, 
pitting  a  reporter  against  what 
is  l)est  in  other  disciplines,  is  a 
demanding  profession.  Let’s  face 
it.  So  the  problem  is  to  capture 
a  fair  share  of  the  l)est  brains.” 

Publication  of  the  Workshop 
newspaper  marked  “graduation” 
for  the  21  students,  each  re¬ 
ceiving  one  Carnegie  unit,  one 
full  year’s  credit,  toward  high 
school  graduation.  The  standard 
requirement  for  a  high  school 
diploma  is  16  full  credits,  of 
which  one  can  be  in  journalism. 

None  of  the  students  received 
money  for  attending  the  course 
— only  their  transportation  and 
lunch. 


Co-editors  were  Maxine  Wy¬ 
man,  17,  of  Spingarm  High 
School,  and  Ernest  Tollerson,  1.5, 
of  St.  John's  (parochial)  High 
School.  They  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  achievement  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  lone  white  .student  was 
Janet  Weiss,  17,  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School. 

Miss  Wyman,  on  assign¬ 
ment  two  weeks  ago  to  inter¬ 
view  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
1).,  Pa.,  so  impressed  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  according  to  Mrs.  Zellmer, 
that  he  “hired  her  on  the  spot 
to  work  part  time  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer  in  his  office.  She 
is  a  smart  girl,  and  if  she  de¬ 
cides  to  go  into  journalism,  she 
will  make  a  good  reporter  or  an 
editor,  possibly,  for  any  paper 
that  hires  her.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Dr.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  “these  young  people  must 
complete  their  high  school 
studies  and  go  on  to  college.  .\ 
way  must  l)e  found  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  to  college.  That  is 
the  main  thing,  the  main  reason 
for  the  Workshop:  to  stimulate 
interest  in  education.  Of  course, 
we  hope  they  will  choose  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  there  is  nothing  here 
that  requires  them  to  take  up 
journalism.  We  just  hope  we 
have  aroused  an  interest — 
turned  them  on,  to  use  that 
phiase.” 

A  Busy  Siimnier 

Mrs.  Zellmer  said,  “It’s  l)een 
a  busy  summer.  A  busy,  inter¬ 
esting  four  weeks.” 

She  and  Dr.  Blanchard  paid 
tribute  to  Donald  Mooie,  a  for¬ 
mer  picture  editor  of  the  Star, 
now  with  .American  University; 
Larry  Still,  a  graduate  student 
who  took  charge  of  field  trips, 
and  Paul  Swensson,  director  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  for  his  advice 
and  encouragement. 

“Now  we  know  what  we  can 
do,”  Dr.  Blanchard  said,  “so 
next  year  we  will  l)e  trying  to  do 
more  with  the  Workshop.  This 
newspaper  is  evidence,  I  l)elieve, 
that  an  idea  can  be  turned  into 
reality.” 

.American  University  plans  to 
keep  watch  over  the  21  students 
during  their  final  year  in  high 
school,  to  further  stimulate  their 
interest  in  journalism.  Each 
.student  has  promised  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  a  high  school 
newspaper. 

• 

‘Trib’  ill  Moscow 

The  hiteniatitiunl  Herald 
Tribune,  published  in  Paris,  was 
sold  on  newsstands  in  Moscow 
this  week.  Not  for  40  years,  the 
paper  said,  had  an  .American- 
owned  newspaper  l)een  offered 
openly  to  Russians.  The  Herald 
Tribune  was  placed  on  sale 
alongside  Prnedn  and  Trad. 


The  New  York  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  has  formed  a  Communica¬ 
tions  Committee  composed  of 
media  executives  and  commu¬ 
nity  leaders. 

John  Murray,  Coalition  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  commu¬ 
nications,  said  the  committee 
will  evaluate  and  help  execute 
projects  related  to  the  hiring, 
training  and  up-grading  of 
minority  newsmen  and  the 
achievement  of  a  more  balance<i 
presentation  of  urban  minority 
news. 

It  will  also  consider  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  network  of 
Citizen  Information  Centei-s  to 
provide  the  disadvantaged  with 
information  about  the  existing 
services  available  to  them. 

The  memliers  are: 

Alfred  Balk,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation ; 

Edward  Barrett,  Dean,  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism; 

Henry  Cohen,  Director,  Cen¬ 
ter  for  New  York  City  .Affairs 
at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research; 

Osborn  Elliott,  Editor,  Xeies- 
leeek ; 

Fred  Friendly,  .Assistant  to 
the  President,  h’ord  Founda¬ 
tion; 

Andrew  Hatcher,  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Hill  and  Knowlton; 

Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoff¬ 
man,  Senior  Partner,  .Anna  M. 
Rosenberg  Associates. 

Thomas  Johnson,  reporter, 
.Vc  w  Yo  rk  T i nies ; 

James  Lowiy,  .Administra¬ 
tive  Assistant,  Bedford  Stuy- 
vesant  Restoration  Corpora¬ 
tion; 

David  McCall,  President,  La- 
Roche,  McCaffrey  and  McCall; 

John  Maloney,  Corporate  Re¬ 
search  Director,  Keader’a  IH- 
lient; 

Laymond  Robinson,  Public 
Relations  Directoi-,  National 
Urban  League; 

Jesse  Walker,  editor,  Amster¬ 
dam  Xews; 

Theo<lore  Walwoith  Jr.,  Vice- 
president  and  General  Manager, 
WNBC-TV; 

Ed  Bradlev,  correspondent, 
C.B.S. 

Leonard  Goldenson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Broadcasting 
Companies; 

Shelton  Fisher,  President, 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.; 

Donald  McGannon,  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Boanl, 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company; 

James  Hagerty,  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Corporate  Relations, 


.American  Broadcasting  Com- 
j)anies; 

Bayard  Sawyer,  Senior  Vice- 
president,  Corporate  Affairs, 
McGraw-Hill  Inc.; 

Larry  Israel,  President,  Sta¬ 
tion  Group,  Westinghouse 
Broaticasting  Company; 

James  Allen,  Vicepresident, 
Television,  Westinghouse  Broad- 
eating  Company. 

Murray  said,  “This  is  no 
Letterhead  Committee.  It  is,  be¬ 
cause  it  must  be,  a  working  one. 
The  solution  to  many  of  the 
City’s  immediate  problems  is 
directly  related  to  communica¬ 
tion  or  the  lack  of  it.  Bureau¬ 
cratic  static  is  no  longer  an 
excuse.  We  must  move  now.” 

Murray  noted  that  the  Com¬ 
munications  Committee  would 
serve  as  the  nucleus  for  subse¬ 
quent  enlargement  into  a  Com¬ 
munications  Task  Force  with 
representation  from  the  commu¬ 
nications  industry. 

I’rojecis  Under  Vi  ay 

Two  projects  are  already  in 
operation  and  15  others  are 
ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Communications  Committee. 

The  Coalition  and  the  Center 
for  New  York  City  .Affairs  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search  are  co-sponsoring  a  proj¬ 
ect  to  work  with  25  editors  and 
25  newsmen  on  minority  prob¬ 
lems  through  a  series  of  .stu<ly 
sessions  and  forums. 

The  Coalition  worked  with 
Henry  Cohen,  the  project’s  di¬ 
rector,  on  the  proposal  to  Ford 
and  will  help  with  recruiting 
for  the  Forums. 

As  a  part  of  the  New  School 
project,  the  media  will  be  moni¬ 
tored  for  specific  examples  of 
problem  areas  in  the  reporting 
of  urban  minority  news. 

The  Coalition  is  also  co-spon- 
soring,  with  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Jouimalism, 
a  pilot  program  of  20  fellow¬ 
ships  aime<l  at  employment  or 
up-grading  of  its  minority  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  Coalition  helped 
recruit  the  fellows.  Fred 
Friendly,  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  developed  the  curriculum 
with  .Associate  Professor  Melvin 
Melcher  an<l  Public  Broadcast 
Lalwratory  producer,  Gary  Gil¬ 
son. 

The  New  York  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  is  comprised  of  150  busi¬ 
ness,  education,  lalwr,  religious 
and  community  leaders  united 
in  an  effoi’t  to  mobilize  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  for  a  concerted  at¬ 
tack  on  ghetto  problems. 
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For  the  Record 

By  Jerry  W  alk«‘r  Jr. 


Ne\vs|)appr  a<ivertising  executives  went  home  from  the  summer 
sales  conference  of  I\AK  at  Miami  Beach  no  less  than  excited 
alK)ut  all  of  the  things  that  are  hajipening  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  AXPA.  A  i)i-ogress  and  achievement  report  given  by 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  chief  executive  of  the  BoA,  covered  a 
wide  range  of  active  items.  .  .  .  The  bureau,  he  said,  in  the  coming 
months  will  turn  more  attention  to  the  chain  and  department 
store  area.  IXAE’s  retail  committee  chairman.  Richard  Carpen¬ 
ter,  advertising  director  of  the  Philndelphia  liidletin,  has  l)een 
reciuested  to  offer  advice  on  what  the  bureau  should  do  to  expand 
.seivice  in  the  retail  area.  .  .  .  The  “Creative  Xewsi)apei”  idea 
will  Ice  done  on  an  annual  basis  as  a  result  of  the  success  with 
the  IPfiT  and  and  1968  |)ai)ers.  The  next  paper  is  scheduled  for 
release  in  Septeml>er  1969.  To  l)e  released  in  the  near  future  is 
a  creative  preprint  newspaper,  which  the  bureau  is  publishing  at 
cost  for  the  Xewspaper  Preprint  Corporation.  Lipscomb  said  240 
newspapers  ordered  840,000  copies  of  the  “Creative  Xewsjjaper 
1!>68,”  alK)ut  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 


Lipscomb  sai«l  Stokely  Van  Camp  will  be  running  a  Hi-Fi  or 
Sj)ectaColor  campaign  on  l)est  food  days.  This  campaign  re- 
porteilly  will  run  on  a  collect  basis  in  alwut  85  newspapers  as  a 
“double-length”  preprint.  Lipscomb  saitl  “alxiut  half  of  the  70 
dailies  contacted  deemed  it  feasible.”  .  .  .  The  luncheon  meetings 
with  small  groups  of  ad  agency  media  vicepresidents  are  prov¬ 
ing  effective  an<l  will  be  expanded  to  Chicago  and  other  cities. 
.  .  .  The  Bui’eau  has  shown  22  major  target  pre.sentations  in  the 
last  two  months.  Lipscomb  said  that  after  three  years  of  trying, 
newspaper  e.xecutives  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in  August  with 
a  liquor  distillery — Seagram’s.  Plans  call  for  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  with  other  distillery  firms.  The  most  pioductive  national 
sales  piesentation  in  the  field  at  the  current  time  is  one  tailored 
for  drug  and  toiletry  manufacturers.  These  are  being  handled 
under  the  supenision  of  Hal  Grafer.  The  newest  presentation  is 
one  for  life  insurance  companies  which  incorporates  some  “brand 
new  re.search,”  Lipscomb  said.  .  .  . 


In  preparation  for  the  presidential  election,  the  Buieau  has 
put  together  a  ))i’esentation  for  showing  to  Reijublican  and  Demo¬ 
crat  party  chairmen.  The  piesentation  takes  the  form  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  newspaper.  The  front  page  is  headlined;  “Humphrey 
Wins  Xomihation”  for  showing  to  Democrats  and  “Nixon  Wins 
Nomination”  for  showing  to  the  Republicans.  On  the  inside  pages 
suggestions  on  copy  and  ad  layout  apjiear  along  with  .sales  points 
about  newspapers  and  small  space  benefits.  The  recommendation 
call  for  multi-page  insertions  of  600-line  ads  by  each  party  candi¬ 
date.  On  the  last  page,  cost  information  is  listed.  Copies  of  the 
newspapers  are  available  to  newspapers  for  Iwal  use.  .  .  . 

James  Ward,  advertising  manager  of  the  Tuncnloom  (Ala.) 
.Veic.s-  ami  chairman  of  the  INAE  Exhibits  Committ<*e,  announced 
the  winners  of  the  “five  liest  ideas”  awanls  disjila.ved  at  the 
conference.  .Awards  went  to:  Cliarlott.e  (N.  C.)  Xetvn  nrid 
()bserrt>>\  Chicago  Trihunc,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Elyria 
(Ohio)  ChronicU-Teh  gram  and  Sonth  Ilend  Trihnne.  The  winners 
were  s<‘lecte<l  from  approximately  500  entries. 

The  lln rlington  (Vt.)  Free  Pres^n  achieved  a  “stereo”  effect 
with  hi-fi  advertising  by  running  the  .same  full  page  hi-fi  ad  in 
two  sections  of  one  day’s  issue.  A  McKenzie  Packing  Company 
ad  appeared  twice  because  the  size  of  the  paper  required  a  collect 
))ress  run  and  a  single  insertion  couhl  not  lie  accommodate.  The 
Free  Press  recently  converted  to  offset  printing  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  full  color  material  several  times  hut  this  is  the  fir.st  time 
in  its  141  year  history  that  it  has  carried  a  “double  hi-fi”  ad.  .  .  . 


to  Z  in  Want  .\ds”  is  t  he  headline  on  an  unusual  15"  two 
column  space  appearing  frequently  in  the  Kamloopn  (B.C.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  .\11  the  letters  appear  in  large  type  <iown  the  side  of  each 


column  with  a  small  imiented  blix'k  of  type  referring  to  either 
some  piwluct  or  a  firm  to  be  found  in  the  classified  ads.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  reported  to  have  promoted  .some  business.  It  gives 
a  bonus  which  is  appieciated  b.v  the  advertisers.  .  .  .  The  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tiine.t  has  a  15c  copy  price  on  weekdays  but  home-delivery 
subscriliers  can  get  the  20c  Sunday  paper  for  a  nickel.  The  HD 
rate  is  70c  for  six  days,  75c  for  .seven  days. 

Eight  newspapers  across  the  country  got  the  order  for  a 
seven-column  ad  for  Tanqueray  Gin  from  Reach,  McGlinton 
agency.  Weekly  200-line  ads  will  follow  with  increase  in  budget 
for  newspapers  .  .  .  James  R.  Bostic,  named  national  ad  manager 
for  .American  Motors  Corp.,  will  work  directly  with  Wells.  Rich, 
Greene  agenc.v  .  .  .  Maytag  Company  is  setting  up  its  own  PR 
shop  after  leaving  Philip  Lesly  Co.  The  principals  at  Maytag  are 
Bob  Hoover,  Norman  Boyle  and  Deane  Markusch  .  .  .  .All  of  the 
AlbtMto-Culver  business  is  now  in  two  Chicago  agencies — Thomp¬ 
son  and  .Ayer  .  .  .  Knox  Reeves,  Minneapolis,  is  washeti  out  of 
.A-C’s  hair,  as  of  Septemlx'r  1. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  substantiated  an  item  first 
published  here  early  this  year  that  a  publicity  agent  for  the 
tobacco  industry  had  inspired  an  article  in  True  magazine  dis¬ 
crediting  claims  that  cigaret  smoking  cau.sed  cancer.  .After  th»‘ 
Wall  Street  Journal  followed  with  a  similar  story,  the  FTC 
made  its  own  investigation.  According  to  the  FTC,  Joseph  Field, 
on  retainer  by  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  for  imblic 
relations  work,  paid  $500  to  Stanley  Frank,  a  freelance  sports 
writer,  to  develop  the  article  for  True.  Frank  also  ri'ceived 
about  $2,000  fom  True,  the  FTC  found,  and  Tidenn-k  Corp.,  a 
PR  firm  working  for  the  Tobacco  Institute,  (ilaced  ads  alnnit 
the  True  article  in  6.8  newspapers.  Three  tobacco  conqianies 
reimbursed  Tiderock  $67,147  for  the  cost  of  the  ads  which  said 
nothing  about  the  PR  angle. 


Legal  Notice 
Linage  Pared 
By  N.Y.  Law 

.AI.HANY,  N.  Y. 

.A  bill  signed  into  law  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  legal  advertising 
that  many  of  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers  have  iK'en  carrying  from 
places  licen.sed  to  sell  liquor. 

.Actually,  the  new  law  jiuls 
an  administrative  ruling  by  the 
.Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  on  the  statute  Inxiks.  The 
.ABC  had  held  that  licens<*es 
need  jiublish  a  small  notice 
(aliout  4  or  5  lines  of  agate) 
only  once  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  original  license. 

Because  the  .ABC  law  was  not 
very  clear  on  the  requirement, 
licensees  had  l)<*en  publishing  the 
notices  on  the  occasion  of  each 
renewal.  In  some  cities,  these 
notices  added  up  to  several  col¬ 
umns  of  agate-line  business  for 
the  newspapers  in  the  area. 

Two  memliers  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature — Senator  John  D.  Caland- 
ra  of  the  Bronx  and  Assembly- 
man  George  .A.  Cincotta  of 
K  i  ngs  ( B  rookl  yn )  — i  ntroduced 
the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  liquor 
industry  and  ABC  gave  its  ap¬ 
proval.  No  jiublic  hearing  was 
held  on  the  measure. 

Kenneth  C.  Peet,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  .A.ssociation,  said  the 
group  exjiressed  its  ojiposition 


to  the  bill  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Governor. 

The  law,  as  aiiumded,  now 
requirc'S  that  “notice  shall  be 
publi.sh(>d  onci'  a  wei'k  for  two 
successive  weeks  in  a  daily  or 
weekly  in'wspaper  published  in 
the  city,  town  or  village  in  which 
the  licensed  premis»‘s  are 
located.” 

( If  there  is  no  daily  or  we«*kly 
newspaper  published  in  the  city, 
town  or  village  in  which  the 
licens»*s  premi.ses  are  IcK-afi'il, 
then  such  notice  shall  1h‘  puli- 
lished  in  a  daily  or  w»‘ekly  news¬ 
paper  jiublished  in  the  county.) 

“This  provision  is  only  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  original  licim.se 
i.ssued  to  the  licensiH*  for  the 
premis<‘s.” 

• 

Prizi's  for  Srinirr 
Stories  Aiiiiouiired 

Wasiiincton 

'I'he  American  A.ssiKuation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
has  announc»‘d  the  opening  of 
the  1968  AAAS-Westinghou.se 
Scimice  Writing  Awards  lompe- 
tition.  Awards  of  $1,000  each 
will  !«■  pre.s(‘nted  for  outstainl- 
ing  non-m<“dical  science  writing 
in  (1)  newspapers  of  over 
100,0((0  dail.v  circulation,  (2) 
newspapers  of  less  than  100,- 
000  dail.v  circulation,  and  (.8) 
magazines  of  general  circula¬ 
tion,  in  the  year  closing  Sep- 
temlx'r  80.  I'he  A  A  AS-Westing- 
house  awards  are  provided  by 
the  Westinghous<‘  Educational 
Foundation,  which  is  siion.sored 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation. 
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CLVSSIUKI)  C  LIMC. 

‘Yankee  Trader’  Gets 
Lots  of  Private  Ads 

lly  Stall  Fiii»>iiot4r« 

(^\M,  Prtt^ idonci'  Journal  and  llnllfliii 


l>iu'  of  tho  most  prossinji 
prolth'jns  in  tho  (Massit’u'd  opora- 
tions  of  our  larnor  nowspapors 
is  tho  nvovory  or  moro  happily 
tho  maiidonanco  of  our  “priv- 
ato  party"  partioipation.  Two 
main  factors  havo  hrouKht  alnnit 
a  dtvlino  in  this  form  t>f  advor- 
tisiiifr  ovor  tho  past  20  yoars 
or  so.  Ono  is  tho  allluonoo  of  our 
stvioty.  .-Vnothor  is  inoroasiiiK 
rati'S. 

Kamily  want  ad  ust'rs  just 
don't  soom  to  1m>  inclinod  to  run 
a  $o  or  $(>  ad  or  to  1m'  lH)thorod 
with  di.sposinir  t>f  a  low-priood 
hut  still  usoful  itt'm.  It  sits 
aroumi  tin*  houso,  it's  sloiod  out 
in  tho  Kara^o.  it’s  put  out  for 
tho  trash  truck.  10 von  tho  (lood- 
will  Industrios  and  tho  Salva¬ 
tion  .Army  aron't  loo  inlorostod 
in  comim::  out  to  pick  up  thiiiKs 
until  thoy’ro  a.ssurod  tho  trip  is 
well  worthwhilo. 

Hy  private  party  parlicip.-i- 
tion,  wo’ro  not  talking  ahout 
rentals,  real  ostato,  automotivo 
and  boat  ads,  olfors  to  soli  camp- 
injj  vohiclos,  motor  hikes,  other 
fairly  hij;  ticket  items.  Imli- 
vidual  advert i.sors  do  use  our 
columns  for  this  kind  of  ailvor- 
tisiiiK',  liocau.so  tliero’s  a  fair 
amount  of  money  involved.  Mut 
not  fi>r  the  rolh'r  skates,  l>icy<'h‘S, 
lawn  chairs,  old  wicker  fiirni- 
tur(*. 

How  do  you  Kot  the.se  ads  ItJick 
in  th<‘  papi-r? 

■A  lot  of  newsp.apers  have  .some 
kind  of  a  plan.  Some  work  very 
well,  .somi*  ari“  ade(|uate,  some 
fail.  .Almost  invariahly,  they  de¬ 
pend  on  two  factors:  promotion 
:ind  speciikl  r;ite.  Usually  they 
involve  a  “so  man.v  dollars,  .so 
nuiny  lines,  so  many  days”  dejd. 
'I’lu‘  ad  can  Is-  cancelled,  hut  yon 
pay  ;i  Hat  rate.  .Some  have  .a 
pri<e  limit  on  an  offer  in  a 
family-type  want  ad.  $t,(»0()  in 
Seattle,  as  I  recall,  .$.'<()((  in  Okla¬ 
homa  (’ity  and  from  there  on 
flown.  Some  have  no  price  limit. 

•Most  of  the  family  want  ait 
(iromotions  I  came  across  didn’t 
a|)f)eul  to  me.  I  didn’t  .seem  to 
think  that  they  really  worked, 
that  they  actually  did  attract  a 
noticeable  volume  of  “peanut 
item’’  advertising.  Until  I  came 
across  the  “(Jreen  I’epper  I'ot" 
promotion  run  hy  Alice  Ouha, 
former  (.'A. 'VI  of  the  ['an  .Vo//« 
(Calif.)  drrev  Shrt‘l,  .At  tluit 
time,  a  cou|)le  of  years  a^o,  she 
had  a  .SI -2  lines-.''  days  sjieci.al 

i;  1)1  TOR  ac  PUHI  ISKI  R 


with  ads  limited  to  items  valued 
at  $2r»  or  h'ss,  private  )>arties 
only. 

( .oiiiiiiercial 

The  |>ot  startl'd  iHiiliii);  in 
Providence.  I  tiH>k  a  closer  hH»k 
at  my  own  Classitieil  colun\ns. 
No  hicycles.  No  lawn  chairs.  No 
roller  skates.  Very  little  adver¬ 
tising  activity  other  than  the 
alivady-mentioned  hi^-t  icket 
stuff  from  (irivate  (larties  and 
the  heavy  commercial  volume. 
.AlMiut  S.a' ;  commercial,  really. 

So  I  started  to  do  some  plan 

niuK.  workiiiK,  diRKinR.  huRRiiiR, 

tnemo  writinR.  It’s  no  secret 
amoiiR  us  that  normal  day  to 
day  activity  of  :i  (’.AM  (and 
I’d  Ruess  just  alMiut  any  other 
newspaper  executive)  keeps  US 
from  the  thinkiuR,  the  settiiiR 
up  of  loiiR  raiiRe  plans  .  .  .  the 
thiiiRS  that  are  prohahly  the 
most  important  [larts  of  our 
jolts.  .And  Jifter  we’ve  convinced 
onr.selves  that  a  certain  project 
is  :i  Rood  thiiiR,  we  have  to  sell 
a  lot  of  other  people  on  the  siiine 
idea.  Not  only  tluit  it’s  a  Rood 
idea,  hut  that  it’s  RoiiiR  to  cost 
some  money  and  on  top  of  all 
this,  it  may  not  work.  Itesides, 
we’ve  never  done  it  hefore. 
Much  easier  to  avoid  the  whole 
thiiiR  and  avoid  the  possihility 
of  failure. 

Well,  anyw.'iy,  after  months 
of  pl.'inniiiR,  after  a  lot  of  meet- 
iiiRS,  includiiiR  a  certain  amount 
of  tahle  tlinnipillR,  we  decided  to 
l;uinch  the  "Yankee  Trader”  at 
the  Providence  .iouriial,  proh 
ahly  the  lirst  real  full  scale 
Classified  promotion  ever  under¬ 
taken  here,  .A  spi'i-ial  coinmn  in 
the  Classitieil  section.  l'’or  priv¬ 
ate  individual  advertisi'rs  only. 
■A  special  rate  of  $l.(i(t  for  2 
lines  for  days,  cash  with  copy, 
nncancellahle. 

We  considered  hilllMiards  and 
television,  we  considered  a  wide- 
scale  radio  hlast,  hnt  settled  for 
stroiiR  in-paper  KOP  ads  |dus 
commercials  on  the  two  /'roe/- 
tlfiirr  JiHirnnl  radio  stations. 

Ileiivy  IVoiiioliiiii 

Uor  three  weeks  We  rail  a 
hefty  in  paper  .schedule  of  .'1  or 
1  full  paRes  a  week,  most  of 
them  .scheduled  on  a  "must” 
basis  pins  about  ti  spots  a  day 
on  the  two  stations.  'I'he  ads 
c.'trried  a  mail  hack  con|ion.  The 
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IMPORTANT  NOTtCC:  Th*  Yuulntv  Tiadai  Ail*  iiia  danignail  loi 
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iiiiii  nnii  limi  lha  advailiaaia  aia  daalaia.  i>lauaa  call  331  ^itlXt 
Foi  aitililionat  inloiinalion  on  Tha  yuiitaa  Tiaitai  caii  lha  •aina  nuiiitiai. 
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radio  spots  mentioned  the  con 
poll  in  the  .‘I  colninn  ad  ("starts 
ill  this  space  .soon”)  that  ran 
ever.\'  day  in  the  Chissitied  sec 
tion. 

'I'heii  we  waited.  'I'liis  CAM 
didn't  sleep  too  well.  I'lvi'i'y  day 
Wi'  chei'ked  the  mail.  Ikecided  to 
seiiil  out  con|ions  with  the  (Has 
silled  transient  hills.  .Started  to 
have  the  telephone  room  sah-s 
Rirls  mention  it  to  advertiiars 
as  they  hainlled  their  reRiilar 
hnsiness.  Cot  pretty  nervous. 

lint  the  mail  started  to  conn- 
in.  Whi-n  we  thoiiRlit  We  had 
elioURh  copy  to  make  a  decent 
showillR  and  enolIRll  left  over  to 
sustain  the  “Yankee  Trader” 
column  for  alsiut  a  week,  we 
launched  it  in  2  column  format. 
Kveti  Rot  to  the  point  where 
people  called  lip  iiskiiiR,  "Wlien’s 
my  a>l  RoiiiR  to  rnn'l” 

'I'his  was  about  It  months  aRo. 
We  continued  to  run  stroiiR  in 
paper  iiromotion  for  a  month 
or  so  after  the  column  started 
and  still  do  run  s<inie  filler  copy, 


mostly  small  ads  sayiiiR  ".Sell  it 
with  an  ad  in  the  Yankee 
Trader,”  Imt  the  "Yankee 
't'rader”  is  just  alioiil  self  sus 
taiiiiiiR  now  rniiiiiiiR  three 
coliiiiins  full  with  art  at  tin-  top, 
with  a  headline  "Kead  ’em  and 
Ueap”  and  with  a  mail  in  coii 
poll  on  the  liottom. 

tip  to  this  pidnt,  at  least,  the 
purpose  has  tieeli  achieved. 
We’re  ReltlllR  Ilds  into  the  paper 
We’vi-  never  Seen  Is-fore.  Ads 
you'd  have  to  see  to  lielieve. 
l''rom  the  .lime  2tl  I’rovideiice 
.lournal:  "Spread,  new,  made 
in  Italy”  .  .  .  "l-'lower  pots,  clay, 
100,  \if  each”  .  .  .  "Ol'Rail  pipes, 
100,  all  si/.es,  $2.'i  or  Is-st  otfer” 
.  .  .  "His  and  In-rs  motorcycle 
jackets.”  riiis  that,  almost,  one 
fourth  of  the  "Yankee  Trader” 
ads  are  for  Swaps  and  Wanted 
ads.  No  price  limit  on  these, 
lint  we’ll  have  to  Ret  to  that  so 
We  don’t  atl'eci  tile  I'eRIllar  clas 
silicat  ions. 

I’ve  Is-en  III  this  hnsiness 
(<  'tllllilllll  ll  oil  lllll/f  IH) 


PAR  PLUS  AWARD  is  presented  to  Robert  L.  Catlin.  left,  director 
of  media  advertising  for  Trans  World  Airlines,  by  Robert  T.  Devlin 
Jr.,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  advertising  representative,  TWA  won 
the  award  for  an  ad  in  the  Inquirer  which  achieved  an  outstanding 
COM  PAR  E  readership  score  in  the  newspaper's  Exposure  Ratings 
measure. 


Council  Ads 
TackleUrban, 
Racial  Crisis 

The  Advertising  Council  will 
sponsor  four  new  advertising 
campaigns  to  encourage  citizen 
and  corporate  action  and  in¬ 
volvement  in  solving  racial, 
urban  crisis. 

All>ert  L.  Cole,  chairman  of 
The  Advertising  Council,  esti¬ 
mates  that  more  than  $25  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  space  and  time  will 
be  contributed  by  the  advertising 
media  to  these  “crisis”  cam¬ 
paigns  (luring  the  ne.xt  12 
months.  “This  advertising  may 
well  reach  and  influence  more 
millions  of  Americans,  for  the 
l>etter,  than  all  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
year,”  he  pi-edicted. 

Massive  Project 

Uobt*rt  P.  Keim,  piesident  of 
The  Advertising  Council,  said 
that  “this  four-pronged  attack 
on  the  American  domestic  crisis 
is  the  most  massive  project  ever 
mounted  by  this  organization 

during  its  26-year  history.  Like 
all  our  campaigns,  these  are  de¬ 
signed  to  persuade  citizens  to 
take  actions  that  will  Ix^nefit 
themselves,  their  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans  arid  the  nation  at  large.” 

•  CRISIS  IN  OUR  CITIES 
This  project  is  sponsoied  by 
L’rban  America,  Inc.  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  extensive  national  and 
local  effoi  ts  of  the  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  to  inform  Americans  of  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the 
crisis  and  to  persuade  citizens 
to  take  positive  actions,  in¬ 
volving  themselves  in  commu¬ 
nity  projects  which  will  impi'ove 
the  inner  cities  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  live  in  them. 

Two  television  films  for  this 
campaign  were  produced  in 
Harlem  on  Memorial  Day.  One 
depicts  the  daily  life  of  a  young 
lK)y  living  there;  and  in  the  other 
a  child  mistakes  a  rat  for  a  cat 
and  is  heal'd  <|Uietly  calling, 
"Here,  kitty,  kitty.”  This  is 
based  on  a  true  story.  Both  TV 
spots  are  narrated  by  Melvin 
I  lougla.s. 

The  volunteer  coordinator  is 
Hail  Smith,  general  director, 
advertising  and  merchandising 
section,  (leneral  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Ketchum,  .MacLeod  and  drove, 
Inc.  is  siTving  as  the  volunteer 
adveitising  agency.  Sample 
headlines:  "If  you’re  looking  for 
a  plant  site,  try  the  nearest 
ghetto,”  "Most  kids  live  in  cities. 
So  do  most  rats,”  “Ancient  Rome 
had  In-tter  sanitary  facilities 
than  pai'ts  of  our  cities  do  now.” 

JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in 


the  Business  Sector) ,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi¬ 
nessmen,  is  the  second  campaign. 
This  supports  the  vast  national 
effort  of  the  NAB,  headed  by 
Henry  Ford  II,  to  train  and 
employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hard-core  unemployed  and  find 
productive  jobs  for  needy  youths 
this  summer.  This  program  will 
focus  mainly  on  the  problem  in 
5(1  major  cities  around  the 
country. 

Acting  as  volunteer  coordina¬ 
tor  is  John  B.  Hunter,  Jr.,  vice- 
president-consumer  products 
marketing,  B.  F.  Goodrich  In¬ 
dustrial  Products  Company. 
Grey  Advertising  Inc.  is  the 
agency  contributing  its  services. 
Sample  headlines:  “Tomorrow’s 
self-made  man  needs  a  break 

today,”  “This  may  l>e  one  of  the 
toughest  jobs  ever  tackled  by 
American  business.” 

YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY, 
conducted  for  the  President’s 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity, 
is  the  third  campaign,  support¬ 
ing  and  promoting  a  national 
di  ive  to  open  up  summer  jobs 
for  disadvantaged  young  people 
and  to  help  improve  their  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  volunteer  coordinator  is 
William  K.  Foster,  director  of 
marketing,  Howard  Johnson’s. 
The  Marschalk  Company  is  the 
volunteer  advertising  agency. 
Sample  headline:  “Youth  needs 
your  help  this  summer.  Not  a 
lot  of  yak.”  This  national  cam¬ 
paign  is  benefiting  greatly  from 
intensive  local  projects  in  50 
major  cities  coordinated  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies  which  has  re¬ 
cruited  volunteer  agencies  to 
create  and  promote  localized 
campaigns.  Heading  this  special 
l)rogram  is  Dan  Seymour,  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

Fourth  < '.uiiipuigii 

For  Iti’Uyion  in  Aiiwrirnn 
Life,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  33  national 
religious  groups,  the  Council  is 
conducting  a  fourth  national 
camijaign  to  remind  individuals 
of  their  moral  and  religious  com¬ 
mitments,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  apply  their  Itelief  in  hrother- 
ho(Hl  l)y  involving  themselves  in 
actions  to  help  create  Itetter 
jobs,  Itetter  community  facili¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds,  including  Itetter 
housing,  and  a  Itetter  life  and 
hoite  for  the  poor  and  disadven- 
taged. 

RoIktI  W.  Boggs  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation  is  serving 
as  volunteer  coordinator.  The 
volunteer  agency  is  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.  Sample 
headlines:  "What  do  those 
Negroes  n-ally  want?”,  “Mrs. 
Cleatus  Young  Didn't  Just  Stand 
There.” 


Classified  Clinic 

(Cvniium-d  from  paye  17) 


longer  than  I’d  care  to  admit, 
hut  I’ve  never  participated  in 
any  Classified  promotion  that 
has  achieved  such  strong  re¬ 
action.  Not  just  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  effectiveness  for 
advertisers,  hut  from  the  reader 
interest  it  creates.  A  lot  of 
people  reail  it  for  fun. 

The  readership  and  results 
have  lM*en — maybe  the  word  “un¬ 
believable”  is  strong — but  that’s 
about  what  it  is.  We  get  unsolic¬ 
ited  testimonals  like  these: 

“Easter  Sunday  I  was  looking 
through  the  Journal  and  ran 
across  this  item,  ‘Read  ’em  and 
Reap!’ — The  Yankee  Trader — 
$1.00-2  lines-3  days.  Mail  this 
coupon  and  $1.00  today. 

“1  did  just  that! 

“The  following  day-,  there  it 
was  in  Monday’s  paper,  and  3 
days  later  I  had  3  callers  and 
sold  the  articles,  pronto.  I’m 
retired  and  wanted  to  sell  some 
tools  that  I’d  never  need  again. 
The  person  who  bought  them 
told  me  that  he’s  been  waiting 
to  see  something  like  that  in  the 
paper.  And  I’m  sure  there  will 
l)e  others  who  will  l)e  looking 
for  a  special  corner  in  the  paper 
for  a  good  deal. 

“This  is  a  goo;l  time  for  you 
folks  to  look  up  these  things  you 
don’t  need  and  someone  else  does 
need.  Make  yourself  happy  and 
at  the  same  time  you’ll  make  the 
other  fellow  happy,  too. 

“Three  cheers  for  the  Yankee 
Trader! 

EDITOR  &: 


Yours  truly, 
Napoleon  Charette” 

“Enclosed  find  $1.00  cash  as 
payment  for  an  ad  in  the  Yankee 
Trader. 

“This  idea  is  more  fun  than 
Bingo  ever  was.  I  am  sure  that 
many  charming  old  and  semi-old 
items  will  be  saved  from  oblivion 
by  this  Yankee  Trader  column. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Marlowe  Baker.” 

Pulling  PoHcr 

We  get  telephone  calls  like 
this:  “Your  heading  on  the 
Yankee  Trader  should  l)e  ‘Read 
’em  and  Leap’  instead  of  ‘Read 
’em  and  Reap’”;  “I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  wicker  furniture,  hut 
every  time  I  call  everything  is 
always  sold.”  (We  suggested  the 
woman  run  a  “Wicker  Furniture 
Wanted”  ad  and  she  did.) 

It’s  too  soon  to  tell  where  this 
will  all  end  up,  hut  so  far  it’s  a 
success.  Showed  me  that  there’s 
a  terrific  amount  of  j)ulling 
power  in  Classified  sections  that 
we  may  not  be  aware  of,  that 
the  right  kind  of  promotion  on 
the  right  idea  at  the  right  price 
can  start  things  going,  that 
once  it’s  going,  your  readers  and 
advertisers  will  keep  it  going. 

Used  the  column  myself  with 
surprising  results.  I’d  Ijeen 
searching  all  over  town  for  a 
dumbwaiter  mechanism.  After 
several  weeks  of  haunting  the 
wrecking  companies,  one  of  my 
girls  said,  “Why  don’t  you  run 
a  ‘Wanted’  ad  in  the  Yankee 
T  rader?” 

Ran  one  ad,  got  one  call, 
bought  one  dumbwaiter. 

Kind  of  dumb  not  to  think  of 
it  myself,  wouldn’t  you  agree? 
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Stanton  Delaplane  brings  you  up-to-date 
travel  facts  from  his  own  personal  experience 

Delaplane  tells  you  where  the  action  is.  and  how  to  get  the  most  from 
your  travel  dollars.  His  column  is  loaded  with  question-and-answer  lore. 


Around  The  World  With  Delaplane 


Available  once  a  week,  500*600  words 


Stanton  Delaplane  has  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  reporting 
and  two  Headliner's  Awards.  With  his  intense  interest  in 
people  and  places  he  writes  a  consistently  outstanding 
feature  column.  For  the  past  20  years  his  beat  has  been 
The  World,  and  he  covers  it  with  a  cool  eye  and  a  warm  wit 


Postcards  From  Delaplane 

500"600  word 


s,  available  five  columns  per  week 
Telephone  collect  today. 


CALIFORNIA.  94102  •  (415)  GA  1-1 1 1 1 


555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Shrine  ‘City  Room’ 
Scores  With  Press 


By  Geralfl  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

While  125,000  Shriners  dis¬ 
ported  and  met  in  serious  ses¬ 
sions  this  week  in  Chicago 
during  the  94th  Imperial  Coun¬ 
cil  a  staff  headed  by  William  H. 
Keith,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  carried  on  a  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  communication  service 
that  might  be  the  envy  of  many 
city  newsrooms. 

With  170  Shrine  temples  rep¬ 
resented  nationally,  demand  for 
convention  information  is  al¬ 
ways  heavy.  Keith’s  staff,  con¬ 
templating  this,  does  a  complete 
coverage  job  for  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  a  carnival 
setting. 

They  did  it  again  this  week, 
chiefly  from  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
a  Chicago  hotel  but  also  from 
various  street  locations. 

Not  only  does  the  staff  keep 
tabs  on  celebrities  and  members 
who  warrant  coverage  in  their 
home  cities  but  personalities 
are  corraled  for  newspaper,  tv 
and  radio  intervdew.s,  vantage 
points  are  selected  where  photog- 
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Rfprvtrntrd  by  TH<  tRANHAM  COMPANY 


raphers  can  get  the  l>est  camera 
.shots  and  a  host  of  other  details 
designed  to  keep  news  people 
happy  are  worked  out. 

Should  a  city  editor  request 
an  interview  with  a  local  per¬ 
sonage,  one  of  Keith’s  staff  mem- 
liers  rounds  him  up  and  does 
the  job,  with  pictures,  and  wires 
the  newspaper. 

Thi*  Mcmbt'rs  Help  Out 

AlK)ut  eight  persons  form  the 
once-a-year  newsroom  and  they 
are  given  assi.stance  by  public 
relations  chairmen  from  various 
temples. 

These  chairman  are  well  in¬ 
doctrinated,  for  Keith  holds 
media  seminars  once  or  twice 
during  the  year  in  each  of  10 
Shrine  regions.  The  veteran 
Shriners  who  have  worked  on 
public  and  press  relations  sit  in 
on  these  for  new  ideas.  The  chief 
aim,  however,  is  to  school  new 
members  of  p.r.  committees  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  media. 

For  the  convention  itself,  a 
press  car  is  available  at  all 
times  for  “emergency”  assign¬ 
ments.  In  addition  a  press  motor¬ 
cycle  eijuipped  with  two-way 
radio  is  at  the  ready  to  rush 
photographers’  pictures  to  their 
Chicago  offlces. 

900(1  Column  Inclics 

Shrine  news  gatherers  are 
augmented  by  150  editors  of 
temple  publications  who  prepare 
copy  during  the  convention. 

Keith  estimates  that  more 
than  100  newsmen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  three  mediums 
in  the  immediate  area  covered 
the  Chicago  convention.  Statis¬ 
tically,  he  counted  9,000  column 
inches  of  news  and  photographic 

“Let  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime” 

! 

Ah.  that  it  were  so.  But  in  cases  oflihel. 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations  it  just 
may  not  happen  that  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  juries  sometimes  decide  in  favor  of  j 
the  underdog  simply  because  he  i\  the 
underdog.  >  ou  don't  have  to  be  a  “top  > 
dog”  to  be  hit  with  a  damage  suit,  you 
just  have  to  be  part  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry.  Solution?  .An  Kmployers 
.Special  Fxcess  Insurance  Policy.  De¬ 
cide  what  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a  I 
judgment  against  you.  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rales,  write 
to:  Dept.  D.  FMPl.OVF.RS  RFIN- 
SURANCF  CORP.,  21  West  lOlh. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64 Kt.^;  New  York. 

Ill  Jt)hn;  San  Francisco.  220  .Mont¬ 
gomery;  Chicago.  17.^  W’.  Jackson; 
Atlanta.  .J4  Peachtree.  N.F. 


material  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  alone  during  the  1966 
convention. 

Where  a  radio  station  requests 
coverage,  Keith,  a  former  radio 
and  magazine  writer,  xvill  do  a 
tape  with  a  dignitary  which  can 
lie  rushed  to  the  station,  or  he 
can  cut  through  on  a  telephone 
and  do  a  Iteeper  job  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  station  announcer. 
These  “Ireepers”  sometimes  are 
done  from  the  convention  floor. 

In  this  manner,  an  announcer 
in  a  city  miles  away  can  conduct 
an  interview  or  Keith  will  do  it 
himself  for  the  station. 

Helping  Keith  in  many  of  the 
news  coverage  duties  was  Joseph 
Lotharius,  who  formerly  worked 
for  the  lieloit  (Wis.)  \eu'K. 
Lotharius  is  assistant  public 
relations  chief. 

Another  detail  taken  care  of 
by  the  Shrine  news  staff  is  pro¬ 
viding  press  kits  xvhich  are  up¬ 
dated  each  day  and  made  avail¬ 
able  in  the  pressroom.  Handouts 
developing  from  the  previous 


day  are  in  this  kit  first  thing 
each  morning. 

There  is  even  a  setup  for 
women’s  page  editors  who  desire 
to  get  copy  from  distaffers  at¬ 
tending  the  conclave. 

Duy-Long  I’urude 

Not  only  did  the  Shriners  con¬ 
duct  business  sessions  during  the 
conference  but  they  staged  a 
parade  which  ran  almost  an 
entire  day.  It  was  during  the 
parade  that  Shrine  press  rela¬ 
tions  people  got  a  xvorkout,  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  photogs  had  what 
they  wanted  with  a  minimum  of 
interference  and  that  reporters 
were  in  the  proper  locations  at 
the  right  time  to  effectively 
cover  the  various  colorful  dem¬ 
onstrations  along  the  line  of 
march. 

Much  planning  goes  into  just 
one  week’s  festivities  but  Keith 
has  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  no  newsman  is  disap¬ 
pointed  when  he  finishes  his 
Shrine  assignment. 


Public  Relations  Appointments 


Lynn  Klein,  former  Florida 
new'spapemoman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  news  specialist  in  the 
office  of  public  relations  at 
American  Red  Cross  national 
headquarters,  Wa.shington. 

«  «  He 

Jeremy  A.  Cushing  has  been 
promoted  from  marketing  staff 
to  director  of  advertising,  sales 
jiromotion  and  public  relations 
at  Crystal  Research  Laborator¬ 
ies  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  C.  Ginn,  former  North 
Carolina  newsman,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  Cela- 
nese  Coatings  Company.  He  had 
been  manager  of  public  and 
community  relations  for  the 
company  since  June,  1967. 

*  t- 

John  I’arrish,  information  di¬ 
rector  at  Loma  Linda  Univer¬ 
sity,  California,  has  been 
nametl  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  development  at  Ket¬ 
tering  Medical  Center  in  Ohio. 

«  *  * 

Craig  Taylor  Company,  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  has 
been  i-etained  by  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  as  its 
public  relations  coun.sel  for 
Greater  Baltimore. 

He  1(1  « 

Kdward  J.  Hansen  has  been 
named  director  of  institutional 
public  relations  at  Illinois  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

*  #  * 

In  the  Boston  University 
Public  Affairs  Dejiartment, 
Robert  W,  Minton  has  been 
named  director  of  university 


relations  and  Charles  C.  Mc- 
Gillicuddy  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information. 
Minton  was  associtited  with 
Newsom  and  Co.  and  was  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Braintree 
(Mass.)  Observer. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mc- 
Gillicuddy  has  been  dii-ector  of 
the  news  section  in  the  Office 
of  Public  Infonnation  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  He  is  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Waltham 
\eirs  Tribune  and  spent  nearly 
10  years  with  the  AP. 

Hi  *  He 

William  R.  Kustis  and  Glenn 
H.  P  arsons  have  been  named 
general  directors  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  at  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

*  *  iK 

Warren  A.  Logelin  has  been 
(“lected  a  corporate  vicepresi- 
tlent  of  .^msted  Industries,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  personnel,  public 
relations  and  advertising.  He 
succeeds  .Marion  J.  .\llen  who  is 
retiring. 

*  fr  HI 

Bernard  Solochek,  Milwaukee, 
and  Norman  Paulsen  Jr.,  New 
York,  have  been  named  partners 
in  Barkin,  Herman  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  jtublic  relations  firm. 

*  Hi  * 

Henry  Still,  manager  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Northrop  Cor¬ 
poration’s  Ventura  Division  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  He  is 
succeeded  at  Northrop  Ventura 
by  Charles  Ramsey,  a  member 
of  the  Northrop  public  relations 
staff  for  three  years. 
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With  Hoe, 

you'll  never 
a  new  heart. 


The  human  heart  is  designed  to  pump  the  right  amount 
of  blood  as  required,  but  it  can  fail.  However,  the  Hoe 
ink  pump— heart  of  our  advanced  inking  system— always 
pumps  the  right  amount  of  ink  even  when  the  press  is 
running  at  70,000  pph.  And  this  dependability  is  proven 
by  a  five  year  performance  in  the  Colormatic  press. 

This  highly  successful  ink  pump  has  now  been  adapted 
to  other  Hoe  letterpress  and  offset  presses.  And  it  can 
even  be  "transplanted"  into  earlier  vintage  Hoe  news¬ 
paper  presses  or  presses  of  other  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  proven  performance  at  high  speeds, 
the  Hoe  ink  pump  offers  many  other  advantages. 


The  Hoe  pump  is  flexible.  Color  can  be  printed  at 
any  page  position  on  every  unit  without  the  need  for 
additional  equipment. 

The  Hoe  pump  is  simple.  Color  changeovers  can  be 
made  in  five  minutes  or  less. 

The  Hoe  pump  is  sophisticated.  The  amount  of  ink 
placed  on  the  plate  cylinder  can  be  controlled  in  minute 
increments  over  the  entire  range  from  maximum  capac¬ 
ity  down  to  a  film  four  times  as  fine  as  previously  possible. 

The  Hoe  pump  is  automatic.  Ink  pump  drives  are 
linked  with  unit  drives  so  that  pump  speed  is  synchro¬ 
nous  with  press  speed.  This  assures  that  the  desired  ink 


coverage  is  always  maintaintii. 
also  be  operated  independerity  ^ 
to  going  on  edition.  . 

And  today,  on  the  threshold  of  press  compaMM^D 
the  Hoe  pump  is  the  only  proven  inking 
to  be  compatible  with  computerized  control  systiM^^I 
Others  may  attempt  to  catch  up  with  this  advonapl 
ink  pump.  But  once  again  Hoe  has  kept  Hs  finger  on  tfie 
future  by  building  today  with  tomorrow  in  mind.  ^ 
For  complete  information,  contact  ■ 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10454.  ■ 


..  the  other  elements 
of  the  Hoe  Colormatic 
newspaper  printing  system 
won’t  faii  you,  either. 


Room  for  a  pressman  to  move  freely  and  efficiently;  room  for  a 
newspaper  to  move  into  the  future.  The  Reei/Tension/ Pasters  are 
mounted  on  vertical  columns,  leaving  the  floor  uncluttered  for 
easy  access  to  loading  positions.  And  because  the  Hoe  R/T/P  is 
electrical-mechanical,  there  are  no  pneumatic  or  hydraulic 
lines  to  reduce  working  space.  No  vacuum  tubes  or  electronic 
circuits  to  require  service  from  outside  technicians,  either. 

Your  staff  electrician  Js  all  you  need.  Positive  control  of  web  tension 
is  maintained  100%  of  the  time,  and  the  exclusive  Hoe  positive 
drive  tension  belt  and  electromagnetic  core  brake  provide  smooth, 
trouble-free  splices  down  to  the  absolute  minimum  roll  diameters 
at  all  press  speeds. 


Simplicity  of  operating  procedure— speed  of  color  changeovers— 
that’s  the  futuristic  printing  unit  Hoe  presents  to  you  today. 

Print  ROP  color,  spot  color,  or  black— whichever  you  want  or  need. 
And,  as  we’ve  aiready  indicated,  a  combination  of  colors  is 
easy,  too.  In  less  than  five  minutes,  and  with  almost  no  effort,  you 
can  make  a  complete  color  change.  The  Hoe  patented  ink 
pump  system  was  expertly  designed  so  ink  coverage  on  every 
column  remains  constant  at  ail  speeds.  You’ll  find  that  it’s 
quick,  clean,  convenient,  dependable.  And,  you’ll  have  the  best  in 
newspaper  printing. 


The  Hoe  printing  unit  meane  aimpitclty  and  speed. 


You’ll  appreciate  the  Hoe  folder— it’s  as  solid  in  dependability  as  in 
construction.  It  has  a  single-cast,  high-tensile  ductile  iron 
folding  cylinder  that  handles  up  to  144  pages  broadsheet,  and  uses 
three  folding  blades  for  longer  wear  and  better  performance. 

You  can  make  lap  adjustments  while  the  press  is  operating;  and 
change  from  straight  to  collect— or  back— in  two  simple  moves 
without  using  any  tools.  Lubrication  is  no  problem— all  essential 
gearing  is  oil-encased  and  automatically  lubricated  by  a  force-fed 
system.  The  clean,  even  folding  operation  guarantees  a  consistently 
neat  newspaper  appearance. 


The  Hoe  Colormatic  newspaper  prIrM 
turn  out  70,000  pph.  It’s  as  eimple  l^ 
to  operate.  And  H  has  proved  its 
the  press  rooms  of  targe-  and  medhIBi 
papers  throughout  the  world.  To  learn 


$40,000  Verdict 
For  Libel  Upset 
In  Appeals  Court 

Lima,  o. 

A  $  Id.OIMt  lilicl  judcnn'iit 
ajrainst  the  IJimi  .V<  m'.s-,  awarciod 
to  a  former  Lima  rity  council 
executive  secretary,  Ramon 
Beer,  by  a  Common  I'leas  Court 
jury  in  May  was  reveised 

liy  the  three-judpe  8th  District 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Cleveland  judpes’  decision 
stated,  •Mudpment  reversed  as 
contrary  to  law  for  reason  that 
careful  readinp  of  hills  of  excep¬ 
tions  fails  to  disclo.se  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  actual  malice.’’  The 
judges  ordered  final  judpment 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  News. 

Beer  won  the  first  round  of  the 
court  battle  following  a  six-day 
trial  on  a  two-count,  .$1.'>(I,0(MI 
lawsuit  against  the  News,  a 
nu'inher  of  the  Freedom  News- 
paiters  group. 

The  ex-city  ollicial  sued  the 
newspaper  and  former  Lima 
■Mayoi-  William  N’ungester,  also 
for  $1.'>0.0(H),  in  December  11K5L 
claiming  he  was  damaged 
through  what  he  called  "false 
and  malicious  imhlication”  of 
what  he  claimed  were  statements 
"designed  to  impugn”  his  "ret)U- 


tation  for  honesty  and  perform¬ 
ance  in  office.”  He  particularly 
I'ontested  headline  use  of  the 
words  “misconduct”  and  "fired.” 

In  its  successful  appeal,  the 
News  contended  Beer  "produced 
no  evidence  during  the  trial 
tending  to  establish  that  the 
publication  in  ((Uestion  was  made 
with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  it  was  false  or  not  with 
knowledge  it  was  false.” 

• 

Joiiriiali»iin  Teuolier 
('oiii’M*  Cerlificaled 

Kdmo.ni).  Dkla. 

Central  State  College  has  U'en 
approved  to  offer  a  standard 
teaching  certificate  in  journal¬ 
ism.  It  is  the  first  college  or 
university  in  Dklahoma  to  1m' 
approved  for  the  new  certificate 
program  set  uj)  in  January  by 
the  State  Departnu'iit  of  Ktluca- 
tion. 

Dr.  Ray  Tassin,  chairman  of 
the  journalism  dejiartment  at 
CSC,  called  the  move  to  certify 
teachers  in  this  area  a  "major 
breakthrough.” 

Currently  any  teacher  who 
holds  a  language  arts  certificate 
with  eight  hours  in  jouinalism 
can  teach  the  suhjt'ct,  Tassin 
said.  And  with  no  certificate 
program  available  in  journalism 
in  the  past,  too  few  teachers  at 
the  high  school  level  have  In-en 
adecjuately  prepared. 


AMONG  HIS  TREASURES — Nelson  A.  Demers,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  receives  a  Chinese  porcelain  vase  to  add  to  his  collection 
of  Oriental  art  objects.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the  summer 
outing  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  he  is  treasurer.  From  left:  Richard  W.  Dodge, 
Fairfield  Sunday  Herald;  James  A.  Higgin,  West  Lebanon  Valley 
News;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Demers;  and  Kenneth  L.  MacMannis.  Bangor 
Daily  News. 

.S  INeH>paper  Awards  In  Arthritis  Contest 

Names  of  three  winners  of  the  FIRST  ($.">00  and  engraved 
I'ith  annual  Russell  C.  Cecil  medallion) — Jon  McConal,  Fort 
.Awards  for  excellence  in  writing  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
alK>ut  arthritis  in  newspapers  for  a  feature  story,  "Twisted, 
in  l!)(i7  were  made  public  by  Dr.  Crippled  Wreck’  Wins  a  Round.” 
William  S.  Clark,  president  of  SECOND  ($200  and  plaiiue) 
the  Arthritis  Foundation.  — I'oweu  Xorthrap,  Wall  Street 

Three  comparable  awards  of-  Journal,  for  a  story,  "Easing 
fered  for  magazine  writing  and  Gout’s  Pain.” 
three  for  radio-tv  writing  will  THIRD  ($100  and  plaque)  — 
not  be  made.  Judges  concurred  Helen  H.  Callawag,  Hallax 
that  none  of  the  entries  met  (Tex.)  Morning  AVm'x,  for  a 
Cecil  Award  standards.  feature  story,  ".Arthritis:  Cruel 

Newspaper  winners  are:  V'illian  Strikes  Children.” 


A  Thing  of  Beauty... 

How  better  to  (describe  the  new  plant  of  the 
Springfielci  Newspapers.  Wholly  functional  within, 
the  facade  is  of  precast  concrete  featuring  ex¬ 
posed  vertical  ribs  of  a  warm  ivory  color. 

Two  stories  high,  with  penthouse,  the  second 
floor  extends  one  bay  beyond  the  first  to  provide 


Union,  Daily  News,  and  Sunday  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 


a  covered  arcade  and  a  total  floor  area  of  140,000 
sq.  ft. 

Developed  as  part  of  an  Urban  Redevelopment 
Program  with  strict  architectural  requirements, 
this  outstanding  plant,  as  well  as  being  strictly 
utilitarian,  is  truly  a  thing  of  beauty. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017200  Park  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Building/ SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.l BOSTON,  MASS.I ATLANTA,  GA. 
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JOURNALISM  RESEARC  H 

Tough  nuts  to  crack 

Ry  Jack  R.  Haskins.  Pli.I). 

>iiow  Kf'oarrh  l*roferi«ior.  S>ra^u^e  ^nive^^ilv 

While  t<Kiling  up  for  a  recent  national  survey  of  U.S. 
daily  ne\vspai>er  publishers — on  their  views  of  the  future, 
their  operational  problems,  their  research  needs — I  naturally 
reviewed  previous  surveys  of  this  type  to  see  what  could  be 
learned.  My  trusty  research  assistant,  Barry  Feinl)erg,  ran 
across  dozens  of  previous  surveys  of  journalists  and  com¬ 
munications  groups — as  well  as  hundreds  of  surveys  of 
other  specialized  groups  and  the  general  public. 

We  were  particularly  concerned  about  the  resi)onse  rate 
to  mail  surveys — since  one  necessary  condition  for  valid 
results  is  a  high  response  rate  (at  least  50C( )  from  a  random 
.sample.  We  found  a  surprising  variation  in  the  percentage 
of  people  who  will  respond  to  a  mail  survey.  For  example, 
among  the  general  public,  rates  ranged  all  the  way  from 
~t^c  response  from  the  chosen  sample,  up  to  70'^e  and  above. 

Among  communications  groups,  response  rates  ranged 


as  follows: 

editors  and  writers  (17  surveys)  71*^7 

broadcasters  (9  surveys)  67% 

college  journ.  groups  (2  surveys)  67' ir 

newspaper  execs.,  mgrs.  (3  surveys)  60% 

journ.  graduates  (3  survevs)  o4% 

PUBLISHERS  (8  surveys)  45% 


What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  this?  ('ll!,  maybe 
that  newspaper  publishers  are  resistant  to  mail  surveys  .  .  . 
perhaps  that  previous  surveys  of  i)ublishers  have  to  l)e 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  l)ecause  of  low  response  rat<‘s 
and  therefore  unreliable  results  .  .  .  that  they  are  sick  to 
death  of  mail  surveys  from  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
But  our  main  conclusion  was  that  we  would  have  to  use  every 


Sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing^  If  that's  what  your 
readers  think  of  politics  and 

politicians,  they're  missing  the 

drama  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  years  m  America's  poli¬ 
tical  history  And  Newspaper 

Enterprise  Association  has  the 

team  to  heighten  this  cirama 

for  your  readers  Knowledge¬ 
able  interpretation,  sharp  com¬ 
mentary,  biting  satire,  illumi¬ 
nating  graphs,  incisive  car¬ 
toons  .  .  .  the  NEA  Elections 

Unit  is  in  action  with  a  team  of 
writers  and  artists  to  add 
dimension  to  your  news,  fea¬ 
ture  and  editorial  pages 


NEWSPAPER 

ENTERPRISE 

ASSOCIATION 

new  york  Cleveland 


tested  mail  survey  technique  in  the  book  to  get  a  high, 
valid  response  rate  from  our  sample  of  publishers.  Which 
we  did — and  we  did.  As  w’ill  be  reported  next  time. 

*  *  * 

POLITICAL  CRUSADES  IN  NEWSPAPER.S— 
USELESS 

What  happens  when  a  newspaper  reader  sees  an  editorial 
or  news  item  contrary  to  his  own  point  of  view?  Numerous 
communication  experiments  have  shown  that  he  either  (a) 
ignores  it,  (b)  discredits  the  newspaper,  (c)  becomes  even 
more  negative  to  the  editorial’s  point  of  view  or  (d)  mis¬ 
interprets  it  to  mean  something  else.  (See  Festinger’s  Theory 
of  Cognitive  Dissonance.) 

In  any  case,  the  reader  will  definitely  not  change  his  point 
of  view  or  political  decision  on  the  basis  of  your  editorial  or 
campaign.  Except  in  rare  and  unusual  instances,  newspapers 
don’t  influence  political  outcomes.  (See  Frank  L.  Mott’s 
article  in  Journ.  Quart.) 

Which  leads  us  to  the  question:  Why  do  newspapers  feel 
they  have  to  take  stands  on  political  candidates?  It  changes 
nobody’s  mind,  often  only  reflects  bias  in  any  case,  results 
in  discreditation  of  the  newspaper  in  many  instances,  and 
wa.stes  space  that  might  better  be  devoted  to  more  worth¬ 
while  approaches. 

*  *  ^ 

THE  T^  O-SIDED  COMMUNICATION— 

IT  WORKS 

Many  communication  experiments  have  compared  the  “one¬ 
sided”  with  the  “two-sided”  approach  to  changing  attitu<les. 
The  “two-sided”  message  usually  influences  more  people, 
hands-down. 

An  example  of  a  “one-sided”  message  is  the  editorial  sup¬ 
porting  one  candidate  and  giving  the  other  one  hell.  An 
example  of  “two-sided”  communication  is  the  editorial  w’hich 
tells  the  good  and  bad  about  both  candidates — or  an  editorial 
page  which  has  a  Democratic  columnist  and  a  Republican 
columnist  side-by-side.  In  short,  the  two-sided  approach  gives 
both  sides  of  a  story.  And  it  influences  more  people — generally 
the  “undecideds”,  since  the  60-70%  who  are  firmly  decided 
larely  change  their  decision  anyway. 

This  two-sided  approach,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  in¬ 
tuitively  more  apjiealing  as  a  fair,  unbiased,  educational 
thing  to  do — it  will  also  lose  fewer  subscribers  or  make  fewer 
of  them  mad — and  it  also  influences  more  people.  (See  Arthur 
Cohen’s  book  .Attitude  Change  and  Social  Influence.) 


Galliifjlier  Alakes  AP 

Bureau  As^i^iinieiiti^ 

Austin  Bealmear,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Milwaukee,  has  lieen 
appointed  chief  of  bureau  at 
Kan.sas  City,  responsible  for 
Associated  Press  operations  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  series  of  executive 
changes. 

Bealmear,  57,  replaces  Frank 
G.  Gorrie  who  is  retiring  after 
.50  years  with  the  news  cooper¬ 
ative. 

Dion  W.  Henderson,  Milwau¬ 
kee  news  editor,  will  succeed 
Bealmear  at  Milwaukee,  in 
charge  of  AP’s  Wisconsin  opera¬ 
tions. 

Gallagher  also  named  Benja¬ 
min  A.  Brown,  correspondent  at 
St.  Louis,  as  chief  of  bureau  at 
Helena,  Mont.  Brown  succeeds 
R.  Wick  Temple,  recently  named 
chief  of  bureau  at  Seattle. 

Brown  will  be  succeeded  in 
St.  Louis  by  Mercer  G.  Bailey 
who  has  l>een  a  General  News 
Desk  supervisor  in  New  York 
since  1964. 


Ore|;oiiiaii  Publishes 

RFK  Memorial  Booklet 

PORTIAND,  Ore. 

A  commemoi-ative  book,  “The 
I.ast  Days  of  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  Oregon  and  California,” 
has  l)een  produced  by  the  Ore¬ 
gonian.  The  28-page  booklet  of 

about  25,000  words  is  based  on 
news  reports  in  the  Oregonian. 
Political  writer  Harold  Hughes, 
who  was  on  the  assassination 
scene,  and  staff  writer  Wayne 
Thompson  wrote  and  edited  its 
text.  Oregonian  artist  John 
Waildingham  designed  the  book. 

The  book  was  priced  at  50 
cents,  plus  20  cents  each  for 
po.stage  and  handling. 

Wright  Heads  Reps 

The  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the 
.American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Repre.sentatives  has 
elected  Stephen  E.  Wright, 
(Texas  Daily  Press  League)  as 
president.  Vicepresident  is  John 
O’Toole,  (Jann  &  Kelley /Nelson 
Roberts)  Gerald  P.  Ruble, 
(Katz)  will  serve  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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More  hearts 
are  won  with 
the  Bulletin  than 
with  any  other  paper 

in  Philadelphia 

Because  the  Bulletin  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter — the  Philadelphia  home.  So  many  of  them 
that  the  Bulletin  offers  you  nearly  a  million  more 
circulation  every  7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than 
any  other  newspaper. 

And  since  it  goes  home,  it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  homemaker.  For  example,  68%  of  the  women  readers 
of  Philadelphia  dailies  read  The  Evening  Bulletin  .  .  . 
and  41%  read  no  other  Philadelphia  daily. 

Who  told  us  that? 

Simmons.  Their  complete,  192-page  study — Philadel¬ 
phia  Market  Newspaper  Profile — can  give  you  a  lot  of 

facts  you  like  to  know.  Like  how  many  women  have 

credit  cards,  are  college  graduates,  live  in  households 

with  incomes  over  $15,000. 

Ask  for  a  copy, 


Tiilk  to  the  Bulletin:  In  Philadelphia  nearl)'everybod)’  reads  the  Bulletin. 

Write  to  Wm.  F  Carr,  natiorxa!  advertining  n'lartager  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  or  your  nearest  Million  Market  Newspaper  office  in 
Sew  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  The  Leonard  Company  tn  Miami:  American  Publishers'  Representatives  in  Toronto^ 


Press  Center  to  Alter 
Face  of  Fleet  Street 


Ry  Lynn  lleinz(‘r1in>' 

L<)Xim>n 

Klt'et  Street  has  never  won 
any  town  planning  prizes  and 
everyiMxiy  seems  to  like  it  the 
way  it  is,  unpretentious,  anti¬ 
quated  and  a  little  grubby. 

But  the  center  of  London’s 
prolific  newspaper  industry  is 
going  to  get  a  face  lift  such  as 
it  has  not  seen  since  they  opened 
the  12-story,  red,  white  and  blue 
Dnilif  Mirror  Building  in  1961. 

Plans  have  lieen  drawn  for  an 
International  Press  Center — 18 
stories  high  with  air-condition¬ 
ing,  landscaped  courtyards,  a 
lian<|uet  room  for  ♦!(>(),  a  21-hour 
grill  room  and  coffei'  lounge  and 
all  the  most  modern  communica¬ 
tions  fittings,  plus  underground 
parking. 

It  sounds  gaudy  enough  to 
make  the  pi'oprietors  of  such 
ancient  establishments  as  Ye 
Olde  Cheshire  Cheese  sniff  with 
antiijuarian  contempt. 

Fleet  Street  is  a  term  which 
covers  an  area  from  Printing 


House  Sijuare,  not  far  from  the 
Thames,  where  Lord  Thomson’s 
Tiniefi  is  published,  to  Holburn 
Viaduct,  near  which  the  Kre- 
niufi  Siitndard  comes  forth  each 
day. 

Fleet  Street  luns  through  the 
middle  of  this  crowded  and  de¬ 
ceptively  tatty  neighl)orhood. 

Every  workday  some  17  mil¬ 
lion  newspaj)ers  pour  out  of  this 
small  -segment  of  London,  less 
than  a  mile  square.  On  Sundays, 
21  million  papers  bring  out  the 
tidings,  lai'ge  and  small,  sober 
and  sensational. 

It  isn’t  only  the  big,  national 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
which  call  Fleet  Street  and  its 
tributary  sidestreets  and  alleys 
home.  .Almost  every  British  pub¬ 
lication,  daily,  weekly  oi- 
monthly,  likes  to  crowd  in  among 
the  big  presses  with  some  kind 
of  an  office,  from  the  Fruit 
T  nule  Journal  to  the  I!  rig  lit  on  tO 
Hove  (juzvtte. 

The  street  itself  runs  from 


Temi)le  Bar  to  Ludgate  Circus 
and  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  But  it  is  joined  on  both 
sides  by  a  l)ewildering  tangle  of 
sidestreets,  alleys,  courts  and 
jiassageways  known  only  to 
])eople  who  work,  eat  or  get  their 
haircuts  there. 

Temple  Bar  is  the  point  where 
the  city  ends  and  Westminster 
l>egins.  In  olden  days  they  used 
to  hang  the  hea<ls  and  quarters 
of  executed  felons  there.  Lud¬ 
gate  Circus  is  at  the  lK>ttom  of 
the  hill  leading  up  to  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Claiming  kinship  with  P’leet 
Street  are  such  obscure  bJ’^vays 
as  Wine  Office  Court,  White 
Friars  Street,  Poppins  Court, 
Magpie  .Alley,  (Jlasshouse  .Alley 
anti  Shoe  Lane. 

Shoe  Lane  is  where  the  new 
press  center  will  be  built,  jjut- 
ting  the  Red  Barrel  Public 
House  anti  the  Black  Dog 
Restaurant  out  of  business. 
They  undoubtedly  will  l)e  missetl, 
but  there  are  18  other  pubs  in 
the  Fleet  Street  area. 

Despite  its  homely  name.  Shoe 
Lane  has  a  history  going  back 
to  at  least  1319  when  P'leet 
Street  was  known  as  “P'lete- 
street  in  the  suburbs  of  London.” 
In  the  17th  century,  there  was 
a  noted  cockpit  on  Shoe  Lane 
and  it  was  a  center  for  designers 
of  woodcuts  and  sign  jiainters. 

Praise-God  Barebones,  a 
leather  seller,  preacher  and  well 
known  politician,  lived  there  in 
1676.  Poet  Oliver  Goldsmith 
wrote  of  “the  lH*auties  of  Shoe 
Lane  in  which  I  myself  have 
resided.” 

Olde  Clie*liire  (!licc*«‘ 

The  P'leet  Street  area  has  a 
tremendous  business  in  fish  and 
chips  and  sandwiches  to  go  out. 

Perhai)s  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  eating  place,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  l)est  known  to  tourists, 
is  A'e  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese.  It’s 
on  Wine  Office  Court,  so  called 
l>ecau.se  wine  licenses  once  were 
is.sued  there. 

Samuel  John.son,  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  critic,  essayist  and  philol¬ 
ogist,  is  said  to  have  eaten  there 
although  biographer  James  Bos¬ 
well  doesn’t  mention  it.  Johnson 
lived  in  an  attic  not  far  away 
in  Gough  S(|uare  while  compiling 
his  dictionary. 

A'e  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese  spe¬ 
cializes  in  a  pie  made  with 
steak,  kidney,  mushrooms  and 
game.  Not  far  away  Ye  Olde 
Snuffe  Shoppe  advertises  as 
“Ye  most  antient  segar  store  in 
ye  Citye  of  London.” 

.A  plaque  at  the  corner  of 
F'leet  and  Farrindon  streets 
says:  “Edgar  Wallace,  reporter, 
born  London  187.7,  died  Holly¬ 
wood  1932:  Founder  meml)er  of 
the  company  of  newspaper 
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makers,  he  knew  wealth  and 
poverty,  yet  had  walked  with 
kings  and  kept  his  liearing.  Of 
his  talents  he  gave  lavishly  to 
authorship — but  to  Fleet  Street 
he  gave  his  heart.” 

The  new  press  center  is  not 
expected  to  change  the  life  of 
Fleet  Street  to  any  great  degree. 
It  will  provide  a  central  meeting 
l)lace  for  j)ress  conferences  and 
meetings  of  journalists,  and 
office  space  for  many  foreign 
journalists  and  British  ]>ress 
groujis. 

The  design  of  the  building 
desciil)ed  as  a  cluster  of  towers 
200  feet  high,  has  Iwen  accepted 
by  the  Royal  Fine  .Arts  Com¬ 
mission.  Construction  is  expected 
to  start  this  summer  and  be 
completed  in  1970. 

• 

New  Trial  Graiitetl 
On  Pro»»f  of  Malice 

Jacksonviu.e,  Fla. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Henry  F. 
Martin  has  granted  a  new  trial 
in  a  liljel  .suit  brought  against 
the  Florida  Publishing  Comi)any 
an<l  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  jury 
awarded  a  former  city  council¬ 
man  $3,700  in  compensatoiy 
damages  for  a  story  published 
in  the  Journal  .shortly  before 
Barney  Cobb  left  office  last 
year.  FPC  attorney  Harold 
Wahl  argued  an  error  had  been 
committed  in  the  first  trial  by 
the  lack  of  an  in.struction  to  the 
jury  on  the  nature  of  |)ioof 
necessary  for  Cobb  to  prove 
“actual  malice”  against  the 
company. 

Judge  Maitin  noted  in  his 
order  Wahl  had  not  asked  for 
such  an  instruction,  and  said  the 
doctrine  of  proof  of  malice  is  so 
fundamental  “the  court  will  note 
the  existence  of  fundamental 
error  in  the  jury'  charge  even 
though  the  ((uestion  was  not 
timely. 

“To  permit  the  verdict  in  this 
cau.se  to  stand  would  In*  to  de¬ 
prive  defendant  of  one  of  its 
fundamental  rights  concerning 
the  degree  of  proof  necessary  to 
support  plaintiff’s  claim  of 
‘actual  malice’,”  the  judge’s 
order  added. 


2  Papers  Coiiihiiied 

St.  Helens,  Ore. 

The  St.  Helens  Chroniele,  a 
weekly,  and  the  Sentinel-Mist,  a 
semi-weekly,  will  l)e  published 
as  a  combined  paper  known  as 
Sentinel-.Mist  Chronicle.  The 
new  pa|)er  will  be  owned  by 
Columbia  County  Newspapers 
Inc.  The  stock  will  l)e  owned  by 
Gill)ert  and  Eldridge  Crouse  and 
Long^’iew  Publishing  Co.,  headed 
by  John  M.  McClelland  Jr. 
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“Upon  publication  of  Mrs.  Widener’s  reix>rr,  spokesmen  for  SDS, 
a  far  left  organization,  immediately  asserted  that  their  intentions 
had  been  ‘misinterpreted.’  The  actuality  on  New  York  campuses 
is  evidence  enough  that  Mrs.  Widener  misinterpreted  nothing,  but 
accurately  predicted  what  lay  ahead.” 

—THE  CHICA(;0  TRIBUNE 

Tues.  April  30,  1068 


National  Business  and  Financial  Weekly 


“Ten  Days  in  April” 

A  Report  on  a  Subcellar  Meeting  at  NYU 


The  aeconii)anyinK  article  is  an  exceipt  from  the  March  1  issue 
of  U.S..4.,  a  l)i-weekly  published  by  .\lice  Widener,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  and  authority  on  the  so-called  Left,  Old  and  New. 


SDS  (Sfudent.s  for  a  Deniocratic  Society!.  The  pre- 
ceeding  ])ara"raph  is  from  her  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column,  which  she  sends  out  three  times 
weekly. 

Today,  a  special  report  on  the  plans  of  the  radical 
left  w'orking  for  the  destruction  of  America  titled: 
“Student  Subversion”  is  available.  Newspapers,  T\ 
stations,  and  other  interested  parties  are  ordering 
copies.  Send  your  order  for  “Student  Suhversion” 
today. 

Editors:  For  infonnution  about  the  Alice  Widener  column,  write  to: 

ALICE  WIDENER  U.S.A.  SYNDICATE 

530  EAST  72ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10021  •  TELEPHONE  LEhigh  5-4830 


Among  publications  currently  featuring  the  column  are: 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE  •  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  .  BARRON’S  BUSINESS  Sc  FINANCIAL  WEEKLY 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  OMAHA  WORLD  HERALD  •  NEW  BEDFORD  (Mass.)  STANDARD  TIMES  •  NEWBURGH  EVENING  NEWS 
CHRISTIAN  ECONOMICS  •  R(K  HESTER  (Minn.)  POST  BULLETIN  •  NASHVILLE  BANNER  •  TALLAHASSEE  DEM(K  RAT 
JANESVILLE  GAZETTE  (Wis.)  •  SHREVEPORT  JOURNAL  •  DENVER  POST  •  HUMAN  EVENTS 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION-TRIBUNE  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  •  PERTH  AMBOY  (N.J.)  EVENING  NEWS 


“NEW  YORK  CITY.^i^uarv  29,  lObO^Hcfore 
spring,  when  .8tudent.«  for  a  Dcmocratie  Society  and 
other  radical  leftist  ‘student’  movements  plan  to 
stage  ten  da  vs  of  violence  in  American  communi¬ 
ties  ^  ^  i  t  is  vitally  importani 

for  the  juiTHT^^uTn  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
recognize.  ...” 

Alice  Widener,  nationally  .syndicated  t'olumnist. 
first  alerted  the  nation  to  the  planned  campus  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  April  by  the  organization  known  as 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Imagination  with  a  flair 


Teen  Queen  Leaves 
Royal  Court  for 
Her  Everyday  World 


fx-VVi/e  is  Unusualiy  Good  Sport 


^  Pets  Will  Teach  Children 
To  Accept  Responsibility 


she  Puts  Her  Stamp  of  Approval 

On  Feathery  Friends  in  Decorative  Owl  Collages 


Chtck  list  /or  Building  a  Working  Girls  Wardrobe 


s|)ace  aiound  a  story.  If  you  use  one-colutnn  space, 
put  material  in  it  such  as  hy-lines,  (|Uotes  or  even 
head  shots.  If  you’re  using  half-column  space,  try 
using  a  quote  that  extends  out  from  the  story.  Try 
to  avoid  spaces  inside  story. 

“Make  your  layouts  centered  or  off  center,  hut  Ik* 
sure  you’re  consistent  throughout  the  page. 

“Don’t  use  the  same  type  width  for  all  stories 
on  one  page. 

“If  you  don’t  want  your  eight-i)oint  type  looking 
tiny,  don’t  set  it  two  column,  unless  it’s  just  a 
small  item. 

“Vary  your  head  sizes.  Sixty  point  against  3fi 
point  makes  dramatic  showing  and  easy  reading. 

“Don’t  set  underlines  full  width  of  photos. 
Examples:  one  column  on  one  and  one-half,  one 
and  one-half  on  two,  two  on  two  and  one-half. 

“Setting  words  at  the  start  of  random  paragraphs 
in  BF  caps  lK*ats  regular  subheads  on  horizontal 
layouts.  Vertical  stories  can  take  subheads. 

“Ten  point  underlines  are  too  small.  Try  I’i  and 
11-point.  Make  them  (luotes  if  possible. 

“Fourteen-point  italic  clc  type  makes  great  (lUotes. 
Better  in  18-point  clc  italic  square  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  story,  topped  and  bottomed  with  rules. 
(Let’s  go  easy  on  that  rule  business,  .\mour!) 

“Pulling  quotes  out  of  the  story  and  putting  them 
in  larger  type  gives  excitement  and  interest  to  a 
story. 

“If  your  heads  and  decks  merely  explain  the  story, 
start  over.  Make  your  heads  intrigue  and  excite 
the  reader  into  wanting  to  read  the  story. 

“Use  your  art  department.  Use  drawings  on  your 
pages.  Get  layout  ideas  fiom  your  artists.  Most 
artists  are  well-trained  in  the  handling  of  space.” 

That’s  a  pregnant  thought.  What  we  should  be 
doing  is  handling  space. 


Rv  lloMard  B.  Tavlor 


The  histoiic  trouble  with  Women’s  j)ages  is  that 
they  have  too  much  stuff  on  them. 

When  the  St.  Louin  (ilohe-lhnnocrat  decided  to 
do  something  alwut  this,  it  did  it  in  spades. 

Old  look,  upper  left.  Too  many  elements.  Too 
many  dog  legs.  (Yes,  only  two,  but  two  are  too 
many.)  The  big  art  is  fine.  But  the  contrived  box 
in  lower  right  isn’t  strong  enough  to  balance  the 
art  in  upper  left.  And  that  lx)x,  with  double  rules, 
sei'ves  only  to  keep  printers  busy  in  the  composing 
room.  It  do«‘sn’t  take  an  eagle’s  eye  to  detect  that 
the  l)ox — neither  line—  fails  to  join  at  the  corners. 

The  flag’s  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Why?  It’s  a 
static  element,  never  changing  day  after  day.  Why 
top  a  page  with  a  static  element?  Top  it  with  a 
dynamic  element,  something  that’s  diffei  ent  each  day. 

The  new-look  i)age  (upper  right)  is  a  daring, 
imaginative  innovation.  That’s  what’s  needed  in 
Women’s  sections.  True,  this  department  sneers  at 
practically  anything  that  isn’t  a  neat  rectangle. 
The  heads  here  reach  beyond  the  Iwdy  type.  Great! 
This  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

This  is  the  magazine  approach  to  newspaper 
layout,  and  Women’s  section  is  a  good  place  to  go 
magazine.  Notice  where  the  by-lines  are.  .And  the 
captions,  two  flush  left,  one  flush  right,  one  justified. 

.Amour  Krupnik,  Globe-Democrat  art  director,  is 
the  architect  of  this  Family  section.  He’s  got  a 
bright  eye  for  layout.  .And  he’s  totally  unafraid  of 
white  space. 

Here  are  some  Krupnikisms: 

“Don’t  fit  your  material  to  a  layout  idea — make 
the  material  tell  you  what  kind  of  layout  is  necessary. 

“Be  daring,  use  half-column  or  even  one-column 
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THE  METRO  SUNDAY  COMICS  NETWORK  UNLIMITED  is  proud  to  announce  the 
addition  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times  (effective  October  1,  1968)  to  its 
constantly-growing  national  express  route  to  local  impact.  Metro  now  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  country’s  best  salesmen  —  Steve  Canyon,  Blondie,  Peanuts,  etc.  —  to 
work  for  national  advertisers  in  the  land  of  Blue  Grass,  Mint  Juleps,  Derbies,  and 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales  . . .  at  Network  rates. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Courier-Journal  &  Times  (putting  Metro’s  circulation  over 
22,000,000)  it  makes  sense  .  .  .  and  cents  ...  to  ask  how  Metro  Sunday  Comics 
can  help  you! 
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Classroom,  Newsroom 
Work  Hand-in-Hand 


Most  fditoi  s  ajrit'#'  that  in  th»*  Sovcn  yoars  aRo  w  hen  I’rof. 
ticld  of  journalism,  experionce  Miller  was  appointed  Journal- 
is  the  name  of  the  frame.  ism  coonlinator  only  four  news- 

.\t  N’ortheast<*rn  University  in  papers  hired  eo-ops.  Today,  some 
Boston,  -Mass,  students  majorinfr  37  newspapers  in  New  Knfrland. 
in  journalism,  as  well  as  other  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
fields,  ai'e  afforded  the  uniciue  (ranfrinp  from 
opportunity  of  intefriatinp  class-  small  .Massachus 
room  study  with  |)lanned  and  J/c/roxc  Frt’e  /', 
supervised  on-the-job  training:  Yorl:  Tiinca)  coi 
under  the  university's  coopera-  "When  1  firs 
tive  education  proRiam.  <‘ditors  and  p 

Under  the  cooperative  educa-  hesitant  alwut 
tion  profrram  students  (duhl)ed  Today.  1  can’t  1 
“co-ops”)  combine  theoiy  and  dents  to  meet 
jiractice  in  their  five-year  in¬ 
structional  |)rofrram.  The  jno- 
grram  featuies  alternating:  pe¬ 
riods  of  classroom  instruction 
with  realistic  job  experience  in 
their  major  field  of  study. 

After  completion  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  year,  students  are  divided 
up  into  two  etpial  divisions. 

Thus,  while  meml»ers  of  one  divi¬ 
sion  are  in  the  classr<H)m.  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  others  are  on  the  job. 

After  13  weeks,  the  students 
alternate.  Kach  major  field  of 
study  has  a  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  coordinator  responsible  for 
finding:  a  student  a  job  with  a 
"co-op  employer." 

Prof.  Roliert  W.  Miller  is  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  1T(»  students 
classified  as  Enfrlish-Jouinalism 
majors. 


ON  THE  JOB — Bob  Eddy,  riqht,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
talks  with  Margaret  Rhodes  and  Peter  Seremet,  two  Northeastern 
University  co-op  student  reporters. 


/<»/•(/  (Conn.)  ('ininint,  which  "built-in-jol)  oppoitunity.”  .\ 
1  that  more  employs  five  "|)airs”  of  co-ops,  nutnU-r  of  former  co-o(»s  are 
he  students  ^ays  the  ))rog:ram  is  fundament-  now  on  the  Ledfter’s  full-time 
newspapers  ^]ly  ^  jr^eil  one.  staff. 

i)loyed  with  ‘-j  flcndy  l)elieve  in  this  ‘doing:  "'I'he  proftram  has  also  tn'eii  a 

luation.  aa,j  studying:’  theory.  1  l)elieve  l)!‘nefit  to  our  news|)a()er.  Stu- 

itor,  who  IS  j,aj5  a  hig:h  educational  value,”  dents  have  lH*en  a  fjood  su|)ple- 
ortheastern,  ),e  said.  ment  to  our  staff.  They  have 

earn-while-  ^I,.  Kddy  added  that  the  afforded  us  the  opportunity  to 
has  lieen  a  Courant’s  philosophy  is  to  g:ive  cover  a  lot  of  assig’nments  that 
of  students  students  “a  com|)lete  train-  otherwise  migrht  have  g:one  un- 

not  Ik*  able  |)rog:ram.”  covered,”  he  ex)»lained. 

noted  that  "\Ve  move  them  around  nuite  Two  of  the  “pioneer”  co-ops 

irters  rang:e  .,  o,,,,  term  they  may  1h*  on  at  the  Ledg:er  in  libib  now  have 

so|)homores  desk,  the  next  term  they  responsible  reporting:  jobs  on 

may  be  on  the  copy  desk.  We  Florida  newspafiers.  Richard 
)f  the  Hart-  active  interest  in  them.  Pothier  is  science  and  space 

Our  editors  are  very  g:o(Kl  at  writer  for  the  .Miami  Herald 
s  report  I oi  pirating:  out  corrections  and  and  Peter  Rrig:g:s  is  an  eilucation 
four  .\ears  showing:  how  stories  may  Ik*  im-  writer  for  the  Pompano  Beach 
nee  af  the  p,.ov,.ji  >•  hp  said.  Sun  Sentinel.  Two  other  co-ops 

.Mr.  Eddy  stated  that  one  stu-  have  received  scholarshifis  to 
d«*nt  will  lie  joining:  the  Courant  Columbia  University  for  g:radu- 
on  a  full-time  basis  next  year,  ate  studies  in  journalism. 

I  with  all  young:sters,  some  Coit  Hendley,  editor  of  tin* 

^  are  outstanding:,  while  others  C'ltnnlen  (N.  J.)  Coiiri)r  /’o.xf, 

I  are  immature.  I  would  have  to  .says  the  iiropram  has  worked 

.say,  however,  that  at  the  Cour-  out  very  well.  The  Post  has  two 
ant  the  prog:ram  has  generally  female  co-ops,  one  covet  ing  gen- 
been  good,”  he  concluded.  eral  assignments  and  the  other 

“We  have  had  one  co-op  stu-  city  government, 
dent  so  far  and  he  has  worked  “It  not  only  exfioses  the.se 
out  very  well,”  says  Charles  girls  to  a  (irofession  they  might 

(Shenton,  executive  editor  of  the  wish  to  make  their  careers,  but 
Xewport  (R.  1.)  .Wu’.s.  it  gives  us  a  gooil  chance  to  get 

“We  keep  nagging  at  North-  to  know  them  and  th**ir  capabili- 
eastern  for  more  students  but  I  ties  as  working  professionals,” 
guess  the  demand  far  exceeds  he  said. 

the  supply,”  he  added.  The  majority  of  journalism 

The  Patriot  Ledj/cr  (Quincy  students  are  satisfied  with  what 
.Mass.),  which  liegan  hiring  co-  they  have  achieved  during  their 
ops  in  19(50,  now  utilizes  nine  co-o|)  working  terms. 

“pairs”  of  students.  Richard  Harrison  and  Gareth 

Managing  Editor  Donald  Vincent,  both  seniors,  have 

worked  for  several  years  on  co- 
o|)  at  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  San. 

Harrison  has  lieen  assigned 
to  news  features  and  s|)orts 
re()orting. 

“1  feel  that  1  have  greatly 
benefited  by  the  co-op  i>rogram. 
It  has  enabled  me  to  ap|)ly  what 
1  have  learned  in  the  classroom 


CHECKING  A  STORY — Two  former  Northeastern  University  co-op 
students,  Dick  Pothier,  left,  and  Fred  Turner,  both  interned  at  the 
Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.  Pothier  is  now  science-space  writer 
for  the  Miami  Herald.  Turner  is  in  the  United  States  Army  Public 
Information  Office  at  Fort  Devens.  Mass,  and  will  return  to  the 
Ledger  after  completing  his  military  duty. 


Publisher’s  Treasurer’s  Lab  chief’s 

profit  cost  time 

builder  reducer  saver 


111  six  niimitcs.  llio  Koovk  \  iRSAM\t  I  ilni 
I’nvcssoi  system  delivers  eomplctely  proe- 
essed  neijatives— dry  and  ready  to  print.  It 
extends  meehani/ed  lilm-proecssing  heneftts 
to  ne^vspapers  with  less-than-piant  volume. 
I  he  \  iRs\M  \T  Processor  increases  your 
priKessini;  capacity,  frees  people  for  other 
work-more  output. 

Here’s  a  system  that  takes  care  of  itself— 
and  you.  It  minimizes  demands  on  your 
darkroom  staff  and  photographers.  Sustained 
operation  cuts  cost  hy  minimizing  ups  and 
ili'wns.  Precision  solution-metering  uses 
chemicals  and  water  most  efficiently.  Pre¬ 
dictable  negative  results  mean  less  printing 
time,  less  waste.  Maintenance  is  minimal. 

The  Kon\K  Vi  rsamat  Processor.  Model 
.'i.  requires  less  than  nine  square  feet  of 
space.  Operator  needs  only  knowledge  of 
film  type  and  size  to  be  processed.  Reasons: 


automatic  timing  and  replenishment.  Tem¬ 
perature  and  agitation  are  completely  under 
control-absolute  minimum  of  personal  su¬ 
pervision  required.  Negative  consistency  is 
exceptional.  Adds  flexibility  and  capability 
to  your  newspaper's  production. 

I  he  K()I)\k  Vi  rsam  at  Film  Processor  is 
one  of  a  series  of  Kodak  machine-based  sys¬ 
tems.  All  can  help  you  publish  a  better  news¬ 
paper-more  profitably:  KonxK  Kktamatk 
System  for  fast  black-and-white  prints. 
Kodxk  O-PriKessor  system  for  rapid  proof¬ 
ing  of  page  negatives.  Kodak  Rapid  Color 
Processor  system  for  fast  color  prints. 

Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  xxill  help  you  get  ac¬ 
quainted  xsith  these  systems. 

Call  him.  Or  xxrite  F.astman 
Kodak  Company  .  Rixch- 
ester.  N.Y.  I46.M). 


Co-op  Plan 

(Continued  from  pnye  32) 


to  real  lifo  situations,”  he  coni- 
rnonts. 

At  thn  Sun.  he  “was  on  jny 
own  a  lot”  and  durinjr  one 
period  travelled  for  three 
months  alonp  the  East  Coast 
with  the  Lowell  Giants,  a  semi¬ 
profession  football  team. 

Vincent  has  lieon  both  a  fren- 
eral  assiRnment  reporter  and  a 
deskman.  He  calls  his  co-op  work 
periods  a  “valuable  experience.” 

“By  actually  workinp  in  the 
field,  my  desire  to  continue  in 
this  line  of  work  has  increa.sed,” 
he  comments. 

Mary  E.  Dockery,  a  sopho¬ 
more,  spent  her  fii  st  co-oj)  work 
term  working  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  South¬ 
ern  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

“While  on  co-op,  I  put  into 
practice  the  principles  which  I 
learned  in  new.swriting  during 
my  last  school  term  at  North¬ 
eastern,”  she  stated. 

“Working  at  this  company  has 
contributed  to  my  education  by 
making  me  aware  of  the  de¬ 
mands  and  rewards  of  a  career 
in  journalism.  As  Northeastern’s 
work-study  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  indicates,  the  realistic  ap¬ 
plication  of  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  often  more  educational 
than  its  acquisition  in  the  class¬ 
room,”  she  notes. 

E»<lablisliefl  in  196t 

Co-op  is  not  the  only  unique 
feature  at  Northeastern  for  the 
would-be  journalist.  The  college’s 
entire  approach  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  journalism  falls  into  the 
“unique”  category. 

Prof.  George  Speers,  veteran 
newsman  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  England  Press  As¬ 
sociation  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Northea.stern,  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism  established  in  1904. 

The  journalism  program  is 
heavily  oriented  toward  lil)eral 
arts,  according  to  Prof.  Speers. 
(Northeastern  follows  the  80-20 
formula  with  students  on  the 
undergraduate  level  receiving  20 
percent  of  their  instruction  in 
journalism  and  80  percent  in 
pur.suit  of  liberal  arts  subjects.) 

“Newspaper  editors  around 
the  country  generally  prefer  the 
student  with  the  liberal  arts 
background.  This  also  follows 
recommendations  by  the  .\sso- 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  Prof.  Speers  com¬ 
mented. 

He  explained  that  this  non- 
specialized  program  is  designed 
to  “point”  to  graduate  school 
where  specialization  may  be 


acfiuired.  It  is  also  u.seful  to 
those  who  don’t  attend  graduate 
school  but  go  right  to  work 
since  they  have  a  broad  base  to 
build  specialties  upon.  With  a 
lilKual  arts  undergraduate  back¬ 
ground,  a  .student  may  move 
“horizontally”  if  he  wishes,  he 
said. 

There  are  eight  courses  in  the 
journalism  sequence.  It  liegins 
in  the  sophomore  year  with 
courses  in  history  and  ))rincii)les 
of  journali.sm,  which  help  de¬ 
velop  the  essential  background 
for  a  student.  .As  the  student 
progT-esses  he  takes  courses  in 
fundamentals  of  newswriting, 
techniciues  of  journalism  (which 
involves  everything  from  feature 
stories  to  head-line  writing) 
and  concludes  with  “Press  and 
S(KMety”  in  which  legislation  and 
laws  affecting  journalism  are 
analyzed. 

AsMM'ialioii  IiivoLed 

The  New  England  Pre.ss  .A.s- 
sociation  (NEP.A)  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram. 

NEPA  is  an  educational  serv¬ 
ice  organization  for  more  than 
200  smaller  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  New  England.  It 
provides  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  great  deal  of  clas.s- 
room  information. 

Each  senior  is  required  to 
study  one  of  the  NEPA  news¬ 
papers  for  10  weeks.  The  stu¬ 
dent  then  must  prepare  a  com- 
))rehensive  and  objective  report 
on  the  newsj)aper. 

Prof.  Speers  notes  that  the 
.students  make  evaluations  of 
the  newspaper  with  the  emphasis 
on  judging  placed  on  profes¬ 
sional  standards.  Some  of  the 
areas  of  evaluation  include  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup,  photos,  edito¬ 
rials,  quality  of  writing.  Even 
the  j>aper’s  community  service 
is  evaluated. 

“We  l)elieve  that  co-op  is  an 
integral  part  of  (mr  total  pro¬ 
gram.  Co-op  is  the  laboratory 
experience  in  our  program  and 
its  importance  can  not  Ite  over¬ 
emphasized,”  Prof.  Speers 
stated. 

Former  graduates  actively 
<>mployed  in  the  journalism  field, 
have  had  high  words  of  praise 
for  the  Northeastern  system. 

George  Merry,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chrintmn  Science 
Monitor,  says  that  “only  by 
working  in  the  field  can  one  get 
the  real  feel  for  journalism.” 

“Students  who  get  their 
knowledge  only  from  the  text- 
l)ook  see  only  the  glamorous  side 
of  the  newspaper.  They  read 
about  a  deadline,  but  they  never 
feel  the  pressure  of  one.  Work¬ 
ing  on  the  job  is  the  only  way — 
and  co-op  certainly  places  the 
student  in  a  realistic  working 
position,”  he  stated. 

Paul  Toomey,  assignment  edi¬ 


tor  for  WBZ-TV  news  depart¬ 
ment,  took  his  co-op  training  at 
the  Northeastern  University 
News  Bureau.  This  led  him  to 
his  first  full-time  job  at  the 
Boston  University  News  Bureau. 

“When  I  attended  Northeast¬ 
ern  eight  years  ago,  newsi)aper 
jobs  were  hard  to  come  by. 
Later,  when  I  was  the  night 
city  editor  for  the  Patriot 
Ledfjer,  West  Edition,  I  had 
three  co-ops  working  under  me 
— this  is  how  much  the  i)iogram 
has  expanded  in  a  few  short 
years,”  he  stated. 

“I  was  first  sold  on  tin*  co-op 
plan  when  I  realized  I  could  earn 
my  way  right  through  college 
and  also  l)e  gainfully  employed 
in  an  area  in  which  I  was  study¬ 
ing,”  he  stated. 

Kichard  Pothier,  a  science 
writer  with  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  started  working  co-op 
in  his  .sophomore  year  with  the 
Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy,  Mass.). 
He  began  by  writing  obituaries 
and  soon  moved  ahead  to  general 
assignment  reporting. 

By  the  time  he  graduated  from 
Northeastern,  Pothier  had  writ¬ 
ing  experience  on  every  type  of 
l>eat  and  on  occasion  bad  filled 
in  as  assi.stant  city  editor  and 
editorial  page  editor. 

Space  .S«deiice  Specialist 

.After  graduation  in  1964,  he 
spent  the  summer  at  the  Ledger 
and  then  attended  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  on  a  scholarship. 
There,  he  won  a  Pulitzer  Travel¬ 
ling  Fellowship  and  spent  a  year 
in  Europe  in  1966. 

He  returned  to  the  Ledger  and 
within  eight  months  was  ap¬ 
pointed  day  city  editor  of  tbe 
paper.  In  1967,  he  went  to  the 
.Miami  Herald  where  he  became 
the  paper’s  science  and  space 
writer.  In  this  capacity,  Pothier 
covers  all  major  space  missions 
at  Cape  Kennedy  and  soon  will 
be  travelling  around  the  country 
to  report  on  various  science  sub¬ 
jects. 

“Clearly,  Northeastern’s  co-op 
program  put  me  at  least  two  or 
three  years  ahead  of  where  I’d 
t)e  with  the  conventional  college 
education,  it’s  a  step-by-step 
boo.st  that  keeps  working.” 

“Without  the  experience  on  a 
top-quality  newspaper  that  co¬ 
op  gave  me,  I  probably  wouldn’t 
have  gotten  into  Columbia  im¬ 
mediately  after  graduation,  and 
I  probably  wouldn’t  have  done 
as  well  there.  And  without  my 
backgiound  at  Columbia,  I 
might  not  have  been  given  so 
much  re.sponsibility  at  one  of 
•America’s  biggest  newspapers,” 
Pothier  commented. 

“I’m  quite  certain  the  jour¬ 
nalism  co-op  program  at  North¬ 
eastern  has  proven  its  worth  to 
me  piofessionally  many  times. 
Co-op  works,  and  it’s  given  me 


a  year's-long  jump  over  what 
I’d  have  achieved  without  it.” 

The  guiding  spirit  behind  the 
whole  philosophy  of  cooperative 
education  is  Roy  L.  Wooldridge, 
vicepresident  and  dean  of  co¬ 
operative  education. 

With  8,000  undergraduates 
employed  on  4,000  jobs.  North¬ 
eastern  is  the  largest  coopera¬ 
tive  education  university  in  the 
country  (approximately  125  col¬ 
leges  have  instituted  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  one  form  or  another). 

Northeastern  Ix'gan  the  co-op 
system  in  1909,  the  second  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning  to 
institute  such  a  program  (the 
University  of  Cincinnati  t)egan 
it  in  1906). 

Dean  Wooldridge  points  out 
that  Northeastern  is  “different” 
since  students  in  all  nine  col¬ 
leges  are  re(iuired  to  take  the 
co-op  i)rogram  (those  in  liberal 
ai  ts  may  take  a  four  year  regu¬ 
lar  jirogram  instead  of  the  five 
year  co-op  program).  The  nine 
colleges  include:  Boston-Bouve, 
Education,  Business  .Administra¬ 
tion,  Lilieral  Arts,  Engineering, 
Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Law,  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

The  dean,  who  has  travtdled 
throughout  the  country  on  a 
Ford  Foundation  Grant  helping 
to  establish  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  colleges,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Negro  colleges  in  the 
.south,  sees  many  benefits  to  this 
tyjie  of  education. 

Education  More  Attractive 

“First  and  foremost,  work  ex- 
jierience  brings  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility,  greater  de- 
jiendence  upon  the  .students’  own 
judgment  and  a  corresponding 
development  of  maturity.  Co- 
opmative  education  also  helps 
to  oi  ient  college  students  to  the 
world  of  work.  It  provides  stu¬ 
dents  with  opjiortunities  for  ex¬ 
ploring  their  own  abilities  in 
connection  with  real  jobs,”  he 
continued. 

“I  also  lielieve  that  by  coor¬ 
dinating  work  experience  with 
the  campus  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  theory  and  practice  are 
more  closely  related.  Students 
find  that  their  studies  have 
greater  meaning.  Cooperative 
education  gives  the  .student  con¬ 
tacts  which  are  useful  in  later 
occupational  placement.” 

“It  also  makes  higher  educa¬ 
tion  possible  and  attractive  to 
many  young  people  who  would 
not  otherwise  go  to  college,”  he 
continued. 

The  journalism  program,  as 
with  other  phases  of  Northeast¬ 
ern’s  cooperative  education  sys¬ 
tem,  has  proven  that  it  w’orks; 
it  has  proven  that  students  get 
more  out  of  higher  education 
when  they  study  at  “two  cam¬ 
puses” — the  classroom  campus 
and  the  practical  job  labora¬ 
tory  campus. 
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A  Few  Short  Years- 

r~u(mj\ 


\ 


More  and  More  Newspapers  Are  Using 
WOOD  SUPER  FLONG  NO  PACK  MATS-are  YOU? 


Since  Wood  Super  Flongs  (no  pack  mats)  were  introduced  but  a  few  short  years  ago, 
more  and  more  newspapers  have  made  the  conversion  from  hand-packing  to  no¬ 
packing,  in  their  stereotyping  operations.  > 

In  so  doing,  they  have  enjoyed  the  many  advantages  of  no-pack  operation,  such  as 

•  reduced  stereotyping  cost  •  increased  stereotype  capacity 

e  later  composing  room  closing  •  improved  printing  levels,  and — 

•  Better  Reproduction 

NOW,  with  the  newly-improved  Wood  Super  Flongs  providing  highest  shrinkages 
obtainable  in  no-pack  mats,  and  lower  moisture  for  moderate  (and  low)  shrinkages, 
you  can  make  the  switch  yourself,  easier  than  ever,  from  hand-packing  to  no-packing 
— the  modern  way  to  stereotype. 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OHIc*:  S51  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-3850 


SCRVIMO  The  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  CXCLUSIVCLY  SINCE  1S11 


N.M.  Hall  «»f  Faiin* 
Ke^iiii  Mitli  7  NaiiKMl 

Cl.ovis.  X.  -M. 

St'Vfii  MH'ii  activ*'  in  N«‘\v 

Mexico  journalism  in  the  past 
have  In'cn  named  to  a  NVws- 

papt^i-  Hall  of  F'ame  at  tlio  L'ni- 
voisity  of  X’ew  Mexico's  jour¬ 
nalism  department. 

Thos*‘  honored  are: 

H.  1’.  I’ickrell,  editor  of  the 

Alhinftirniiu  Jouninl, 

Iton  Lusk,  retired  editor  of 

the  weekly  SiVrer  Citji  EnUf- 

jiiis,’. 

K.  Dana  Johnson,  (deceased), 
editor  of  the  Xcw  Mexican. 

Orville  E.  Priestley,  (de- 
cea.sed),  La.t  ('racen  Na/t-.V*  les. 

Will  Harrison  (deceased), 
political  columnist. 

E.  H.  Shaffer,  (decea.sed),  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

Will  Kohinson  (deceased ).  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ilo.-iU'ell  Di.tpati-I-. 

♦  ♦  « 

1>AVID  E.  LfiNG,  a  senior  jour- 
nali.sm  major  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee — to  copy  editor  of 
the  l\n<ixrille  (Tenn.)  .V«  ics- 
Scntinel. 

^  * 

Dikkki.I,  Q.  H.tRI'EK,  State  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
.hmrnal  and  Courier — retired 
June  28.  ending  a  41-year  La¬ 
fayette  newsiiaper  career.  Rolt- 
KRT  R.  n.AYMKR  succeeds  him. 

*  *  * 

Jo  .Ann  Levine,  with  the 
Chrintian  Scietu-e  .Monitor  in 
Boston—  named  New  Enpland 
Newspaper  Woman  of  the  Year 
hy  the  New  Enpland  Wonuni's 
Pres.s  .AsstH-iation. 

*  *  » 

Winnie  O’Rkien— from  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Harttord 
(Conn.)  ('on rant  to  the  news 
staff  of  WHCT-tv  in  Hartford. 

t.<  ♦  *. 

Ci,.\VToN  Kellek.  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Hayward 
(Calif.)  licriciv  and  formerly 
with  the  Topeka  ( Kans. )  Capi- 
t(d-Journal — named  nipht  city 
editor  of  the  Capital-Journal. 


Sporlsi  E«lil«>r  Heads 
."Ww  PR  Department 

Ft.  Worth.  Te.x. 
'rhre«‘  mem  tiers  of  the  Star- 

Tch’timiii  editorial  staff  have 

U'en  appointed  to  new  positions. 

(ieorpe  Kellam  will  head  the 
newly  created  public  relations 
department.  Clifford  Kinp  l>e- 
comes  sports  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ninp  Star-Telepram  and  Herb 
Owens  is  sports  editor  of  the 

Morninji:  Star-Telegram. 

Kellam,  formerly  s|)orts  editor 
of  the  eveninp  paper,  will  direct 
the  Star-Telepram  repional  and 
state  Golden  Gloves  tourna¬ 

ments,  the  fishinp  and  huntinp 
clinics  as  well  as  other  news- 

pa  jier-sponsored  events. 

*  *  * 

Terry  .Mirpiiv,  a.ssistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Spencer 

(Iowa)  Haily  Reporter — named 
editor  of  the  Channle  (Kans.) 
Tribune. 

*  »  * 

Leonard  .M.  Shearer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Woinodx  llVor 

Haily,  Xewnweek  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Haily  Kxpres^x — appointed 
east  coast  editor,  a  new  p(ist  at 
Fanhion  lI’ccA'. 

.1.  *  * 

Samiei,  1).  Kei.son.  former 

a<lvertisinp  director  of  the  Sew 
York  l‘o>d — named  advertising 
director  of  El  Ilinrio-l.n  I’trnxtt, 

Slianish-lanpuaRe  daily. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iAM  S.  Oiii.iN  Jr. — ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Tran.'tport 
To/iicx  of  the  .American  Truck- 
inp  .Association,  succ*‘edinp  .1. 
Bai'I.  Wilson,  who  retired  June 
;50. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bi  d  Ti  cker,  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  with  the  San  (labriel 
(Calif.)  )'«//(’(/  Tribune — to  a 
)tost  with  the  San  Diepo  Nation¬ 
al  Leapue  baseball  team. 

4t  4t  « 

Don  Casey — from  assistant  to 
manapinp  editor  of  the  Chilli- 
cotlie  (Ohio)  (ificcDc  succeedinp 
Howark  C.  (B(k)ts)  Oyer,  who 
retired  after  45  years. 


news-people 


189  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  in  soliciting  advertising  for  the  Tulsa 
World  and  the  Tulsa  Tribune  are  represented  by  the  four  men 
grouped  around  Carl  Flynn,  advertising  director  of  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  They  are:  At  left,  L.  H.  Miller,  70,  with  39  years 
of  service,  and  A.  L.  Smith,  76,  with  52  years;  at  right,  Russell  L. 
Malone,  74.  with  54  years;  and  J.  C.  Brandon,  78,  with  44  years. 
They  will  be  honored  at  a  retirement  party  hosted  by  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones  Jr.,  NPC  president. 


T.  \V.  HoNTn— from  assistant 
nipht  nows  editor  to  editorial 
papo  editor  of  the  London 
( Out. )  Free  Prexn,  effective 
.Aupust  .■>. 

*  •  • 

Joseph  .A.  Si  llivan,  former 
Florida  newsman,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Didincer,  H)f)8  praduate 
of  Temple  University — to  the 
rejiortinp  staff  of  the  Delaware 
County  Haily  Tiiuen  in  Chester, 


Jerry  J.  Herrmann,  1967 
journalism  praduate  of  .Arizona 
State  University — named  news 
and  apribusiness  editor  of  the 
Ilaker  (Ore.)  Hemoerat-Herahl. 

*  *  * 

.Artih'R  D.  CfHti’ER — promoted 
to  peneral  manaper  of  the  State- 
Record  Publishinp  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  and  Record.  He  succeeds 
John  F.  McGee,  who  continues 
as  president  and  a.ssociate  pub¬ 
lisher. 

*  *  * 

Carl  M.  Recai. — from  senior 
sales  supervisor  to  retail  adver- 
tisinp  director  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  and  Record. 

*  *  * 

Rill  Mc.An.A,  former  science 
and  medical  writer  for  the 
Hallan  7'imeit  Herald — to  the 
public  relations  department  of 
.Martin  Marietta  Corporation’s 
Denver  division. 

»  *  « 

Rill  K.  .Martin — jironioted  to 
editor  of  the  San  .\uqelo  (Tex.) 
Stntidard-Time><.  Jerry  Norman 
— from  editor  of  the  editorial 
pape  to  associate  editor  and 
news  director  of  the  afternoon 
edition.  Rt'DY  PowELL — pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor,  in  charpe 
of  the  morninp  edition  news 
operation. 
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Mr.s.  Nancy  Popkin,  Li/hr 

(Mass.)  Item  feature  writer — 
elected  secretary  of  the  New 
Enpland  Women’s  Press  .Associ¬ 
ation. 

*  *  * 

Otis  O.  Wragg  111 — from 
news  editor  to  manapinp  editor 
of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledyer. 


John  Koimbanik,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xehton  ( B.  C.)  .Vcm’s, 
resipned  to  In*  publicity  director 
and  statistician  of  the  Western 
International  Hockey  Leapue. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Hekkernan,  former  I’bil- 
adelphia  Rulletin  sports  writer 
— now  information  director  for 
the  National  Football  Leapue  in 
New  York. 

i(t  *  * 

Bob  Williams,  former  nipht 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  AVm’.s  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  70  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Reid,  with  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item  in  the  editorial,  nromotion 
and  advertisinp  departments  for 
46  years — retired  July  1. 

*  *  * 

Grv  Jackson,  former  editor 

of  the  I'aldwin  County  (.Ala.) 
TimcH  and  with  the  Mobile 

*  *  * 

(.Ala.)  Prex.'<-Re<iiKter  display 
staff — to  director  of  information 
and  public  relations  with  Gold 
Plate  Foods  in  F'oley,  Ala. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Eileen  Wirt,  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Hurling- 
ton  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye — named 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertisinp  for  Seven  Hills 

North,  urban  community  project 
in  Claycomo,  Mo. 
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in  the  news 


4  More  Are  Retired 

From  Srranloii  Times 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Four  lonptinae  employes  of 
the  Scrtintoti  Tiinen,  with  a 
total  of  214  years  of  service, 

retiml  July  1. 

They  are:  Edward  J,  Gerrity, 

executive  editor  and  columnist, 
fi2  years;  Neil  L.  Whitney,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  4(1  years;  John 
A.  Johnston,  libi-arian,  49  years, 
an<l  Thomas  V.  RedilinRton, 
South  Scranton  correspondent 
and  office  manager  in  that  area, 
57  years. 

Gerrity  started  to  work  for 
the  Times  as  an  office  boy  in 
1996. 

Whitney,  who  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Times  on  May  10,  1922, 
spent  the  most  of  his  career  as 
a  political  writer, 

Johnson  had  been  employed 
in  the  newspaper  library  since 
1924.  Re<ltlinjjton  l)efjan  his 
career  as  a  newslwy  in  1905. 

The  I'etirements  followed 
those  of  five  other  Times  em¬ 
ployes:  Joseph  M.  Butler, 

sports  editor,  4.‘{  years;  Willard 
P,  Schulte,  composing:  room, 
44  years;  Helen  M.  Flanagan, 
administrative  .secretary,  41 
years;  Madeline  L.  O’Malley, 
telephone  operator,  .‘12  years, 
and  M  iss  Helen  E.  HaRperty, 
eilitorial  dei)artment  secretary, 
;{;>  years. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Carl  A.  Vine.s  Jk.,  United 
Press  International  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
Georgiana  Fry,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  with  the  Knox- 
viHe  XrWK-Sefifinel  —  married 
July  2. 

«  «  « 

Ed  Byrne,  Utii-n  (N.  Y.) 
Ob/terrer-Dinitfitrli.  reporter  — 
named  ])ul)lic  affairs  editor  for 
the  0-D  and  the  I' tint  Press. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  J.  Morrow,  1967 
graduate  of  .Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity — named  managing  editor 
of  the  Tinker  (Ore.)  Demncrat- 
Hernltl. 

*  ♦  « 

CtP  .Ayahn — from  reporter- 
photographer  of  the  lieloit 
(Wis.)  I  tail  j)  Sews  to  camera¬ 
man-reporter  for  WREX-tv  in 
Rockford,  111. 

*  *  * 

David  M.  Bicofsky — from 
wire  editor  for  the  Yonkers 
(N.  A'.)  Hernld  Statesman  to 
staff  writer  at  the  liergen 
(N.  J.)  Reeord. 

*  «  « 

Robert  J.  Toscano — promoted 
to  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  News  Inc. 


D.aviI)  a.  Kk’IIINS,  former 

•Missouri  and  Chicago  newsman 

— to  assistant  state  editor  of  the 
lieloit  (Wis.)  Itailff  \’ews. 

♦  *  V 

Kalimi  Milnes,  advertising 
account  executive  for  the  .Iri- 

zonn  Reiiitblic  and  the  Phoenix 

(rtceffe  for  21  years— retired. 

*  *  * 

John  Si  llivan  and  Patricia 
Kogeko,  reporters  for  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  (iazette — mar¬ 
ried  June  29. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Merkel,  former 
production  director  of  the  Clere- 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  personnel 
manager  of  the  Wtishington 
Post — to  the  |)ublic  relations 
firm  of  William  Silverman  &  Co. 
in  Clevelaml,  specializing  in 
urban  affairs. 

♦  ♦  » 

GoDEFRIDI'S  TeBBENIKIFF,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
liiddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal — 
to  general  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  Bailey 
Publications  Inc.,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Roland  W.  .Allard  moves 
up  from  assistant  ad  manager. 

*  «  * 

-Mrs.  Helene  Lagaccla— 
named  family  .section  editor  of 
the  Delaware  Conntg  Dnilg 
Times  in  Chester,  Pa.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Evagene  Hargrove,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Joii.N  Williams — from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  city  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Adeer- 
tiser.  Colin  MacGi'ire,  former 
city  editor — to  state  coverage  in 
south  and  central  .Alabama. 
Inge  Hill  joins  the  .Advertiser 
news  staff. 

•  *  * 

James  C.  Lewis — from  re- 
porter-photographer  at  the 
Livermore  (Calif.)  Herald  & 

A'ews  to  court  reporter  for  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Jay  .a.  Brow.n,  formerly  with 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  live  and 
Xorth  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times — to  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  as  chief  of  the  Farming- 
ton  V’alley  bureau,  succeeding 

James  F'.  Lynch,  promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor. 

«  *  « 

Elwimid  pjxLEY,  formerly  with 
the  iMiieaster  (Pa.)  Sew  Era 
— to  the  Hartford  Times  as  chief 
of  its  new  Northern  Connecticut 
bureau.  Joining  the  bureau  are 
Times  staffers  Bill  Hcebner. 
Willard  Gorton,  Tiiea  Cobcrn, 
F'rank  Rothammer  and  .Ai  drey 
Hennis,  and  Pamela  Mctaxas, 
formerly  with  the  H'orcc.s/cr 
( Mass.)  Telegram-dazette. 
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PRIZE  INTERNS — Delia  Pitts  and  Don  Burk  are  among  the  high 
school  and  college  students  working  this  summer  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  They  won  6rs(  place  honors  in  competition  sponsored 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  (Puill  and 
Scroll  society. 


Richard  P.  F’rench,  former 
business  manager  of  student 
publications  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico— named  production 
manager  of  student  publications 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville. 

*  *  • 

Robert  Bollman — from  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Waterhiiry 
(Conn.)  American  to  the  desk 
of  the  Eniekerboeker  Press,  .Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

*  t  * 

Richard  F'ogel,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Trihane — named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  .Associated  Press 
Executive  Council  for  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada. 

*  0  * 

John  G.  Kelso,  formerly  with 
the  Laconia  bureau  of  the  .Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  I’nion  Leader 
and  .V<  ic  Hampshire  Sunday 
.Wtt’.s — to  the  Iloonerille  (Mo.) 
Daily  A'ews. 

«  «  * 

I).  E.  (Decs)  Whelan — re¬ 
tired  after  30  years  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ean  Claire 
(Wis.)  Leader  and  Ihtily  Tele¬ 
gram.  He  will  lie  succeeded  by 
Fred  Steffen,  state  editor. 


AIel  Ji  ffe,  formerly  with  the 
A'ew  York  Journal  American, 
the  Sewark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  and 
syndicated  columnist  with  the 
S.  I.  Newhouse  chain — named 
managing  editor  of  Eye  maga¬ 
zine. 

M  Kc  ♦ 

Tony  Tobin,  formerly  with 
UPl  in  London  and  Paris — now 
with  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Investtns  Dverseas  Services  in 
(leneva. 

*  *  * 

Gerry  Robichai  x,  Shreveport 
Times — elected  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Sports  Writers  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

»  ♦  HI 

FIarl  Morey,  former  s|)orts 
editor  of  the  l.nwrenee  (Kans.) 
.lournal-World — named  public¬ 
ity  director  for  the  new  Kan.sas 
City  Royals  baseball  team. 

«  * 

R.  FL  Robinson  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Sf.  Marys  (Kans.)  Star — 
elected  to  the  St.  .Mary’s  City 
Commis.^ion. 

Richard  Howard,  former 
New  Hampshire  newspaperman 
— to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  .American. 
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C.IRCn.VTION 


Industry’s  Progress 
Keyed  to  Classroom 

By  K  iii^  l)urkt‘«* 

Dint'lor.  llepartiiK'iil  of  Kaliiration. 

<'.»»|»Icv  >fM^pupor« 


Why  should  we  have  a  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  Pro- 
Riam? 

What’s  in  it  for  my  news¬ 
paper? 

1  asked  these  questions  of  my 
boss.  Jim  Copley,  s»‘veral  yt'urs 
apo  when  he  asked  me  to  eonduct 
a  News|)aper  in  the  Classroom 
Propram  for  Copley  News- 
jiapers.  This  is  the  answer  he 
pave  me: 

“The  school  and  the  news¬ 
paper  are  brothers  in  knowledge 
and  partners  in  the  informing 
of  mankind. 

"So  clo.se  is  this  jiartnership 
that  we  cannot  always  Ik*  sure 
where  the  task  of  the  school 
ends  and  that  of  the  newspajter 
iH'pins. 

“lnde«»d,  there  may  be  no 
dividing  line  at  all.  Perhaps 
each  partner  )>erforms  the  same 
tasks  in  slightly  dilferetit  ways. 

“In  any  event,  both  are  a  part 
of  a  full  education.” 

But  mayln*  this  an.swer  doesn’t 
satisfy  you.  Mayln*  you  want  to 
know  how  much  the  program 
will  increase  your  circulation 
twfore  the  next  ARC  repoi't? 
.Mayln*  you  want  to  know  how 
much  mon*  money  your  news- 
paiH'r  will  make  this  y<‘ar  if  it 
initiates  a  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  Pi-ogram. 

1  can  answer  these  (|uestions. 

The  program  won’t  incn-ase 
your  circulation  UTore  the  next 
.\BC  report.  In  fact,  if  you  con- 

(Part  of  an  address  to  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  June  2%  at 
I, as  V«‘gas.) 


liuct  the  program  as  most  of  us 
do,  it  is  going  to  cost  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  your  n<*ws- 
paper  which  you  will  give  to  the 
children  in  your  .school.s. 

Your  newspaper  isn’t  going  to 
make  any  more  money  this  year 
if  you  start  a  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  Program.  In  fact,  it 
will  cost  you  money.  You’ll  have 
to  print  and  distribute  teacher 
guides  to  your  program  and 
you’ll  have  to  hire  enough  people 
to  run  it. 

If  any  of  you  have  the  id<*a 
that  the  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  Program  is  a  promotion 
gimmick,  plea.se  gf^t  that  idea 
out  of  your  minds  at  once. 

Now  I’m  concerned  about  cir- 
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culation.  .\inl  if  I  were  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  Program  will 
build  circulation  and  make 
money  for  our  newspapers,  1 
wouhln’t  Ik*  involved  in  it. 

Rut  I'm  concerned  about  cir¬ 
culation  live,  ten,  fifteen  and 
more  years  from  now. 

Tho.se  of  us  committed  to  this 
l»rogram  lealize  that  we  are 
working  with  an  es.sential 
groundwork  upon  which  the  en- 
tir<‘  future  of  the  newspaper 
indu.stry  will  Ik*  structured. 

This  “groundwork”  is  the 
children  with  whom  we  are 
working. 

These  children  are  the  entire 
future  of  the  newspaper  indus- 
t  ry. 

If  th<*y  don’t  grow  up  reading 
newspapers,  there  isn’t  going  to 
l)e  a  ne\vsj)aper  industry. 

1  am  convinced  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  much  iM'tter 
chance  of  making  newspaper 
rt'aders  out  of  the  children  of 
this  <‘h“ctronic  age  if  we  take 
our  N<'ws))ap»'r  in  the  Classroom 
Program  into  the  schools  at  our 
I'lirlicKt  opportunity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Program,  after  a  long  period  of 
inculiation,  has  hatched  and  has 
given  us  an  <‘xciting  new  rela- 
tionshij)  lM‘twe**n  the  ni*wspaper 
and  the  school. 

A  r<‘cent  national  survey 
shows  that  more  than  (57  million 
n<‘wspaj»ers  are  In'ing  distributed 
•  •ver.v  .vear  to  the  nation’s 
.schools.  Nearly  18, 000  tt'achers 
in  17,000  school.s  are  using  the.se 
(57  million  nc'wspapers.  IblO  news- 
liajK'i  s  have  active  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  programs. 

As  you  might  expect,  fewer 
small  newspapers  have  pro¬ 
grams,  but  as  circulation  rises, 
the  percentage  of  newspapers 
with  active  jciograms  rises:  IlfiCr 
of  the  newspapers  of  l.'>,000  to 
•lO.OOO  circulation  have  pro¬ 
grams;  4  P  i  of  the  40,000  to 
1  (to, 000  circulation  jcajx'rs  have 
programs;  (i.l^i  of  the  news- 
jiapers  from  100,000  to  2.70,000 
circulation  and  (55%  of  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  over 
25(),(t0()  have  programs.  The  mid- 
wc'.stern  states  lead  in  the  num- 
iK'r  of  newspapers  with  active 
programs.  Canadian  news¬ 
papers,  by  the  way,  are  even 
more  active  than  U.S.  papers. 


Forty-six  lu'rcent  of  all  Canadi¬ 
an  newspapers  have  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  programs. 

I  really  think  teachers  and 
scluxil  supervisors  are  more  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  potential  of  this 
jtrogram  than  are  newspaper 
executives. 

This  isn't  too  difficult  to 
understand.  The  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  Program  is  a 
medium  u.sed  to  help  educ.ate 
children.  Therefore,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  is 
immediately  acceptable  to  educa¬ 
tors.  Some  newspaper  executives, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  unsure 
of  themselves  in  this  new  role 
of  partners  with  the  schools. 
.\nd  sometimes  they  are  a  little 
I'eluctant  to  accept  what  they 
feel  is  a  foster  father  role  that 
is  iM'ing  thrust  upon  them.  I 
think  much  of  this  feeling  arises 
bt'cau.s«>  these  people  do  not 
understand  the  reason  for  the 
existenct*  of  a  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  Program.  If  they  do 
accept  the  idea  of  the  program, 
they  don't  know  where  to  I)egin 
or  what  to  do  to  establish  it  on 
their  own  newspapers. 

I'm**  ‘MiiMs’ 

Two  things  are  essential  in 
any  Newspaj)er  in  the  Class¬ 
room  Program : 

1.  You  must  make  your  news- 
)>ai»er  available  to  teachers  and 
their  students. 

2.  You  must  i)rovide  guidt's 
for  the  teacher  to  use  your 
newspaper  in  the  cla.<snK)m. 

It  is  also  important  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  what  grade  level  in 
school  the  news))aper  is  to  Ik* 
used. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  are  very  goixl  grades  in 
which  to  start  a  program.  This 
is  when  childien  first  learn  how 
their  society  is  structured.  They 
learn  al)out  such  fundamental 
things  as  trans|torlatioji,  fixid 
production,  governnuml,  law  en- 
forcj'incmt,  weatlu'r.  I  can  think 
of  no  l)etter  time  to  start  teach¬ 
ing  them  that  the  fundamental 
reason  we  are  able  to  exist  under 
a  free  «‘nterprise  system  and 
govern  ourselves  in  a  free  soci- 
<*ty  is  becau.se  we  have  ncwn- 
liiiperti  that  keep  us  fiillii  in¬ 
formed  alMiut  what  is  liappcnitip 
in  our  free  society. 

1  visited  a  class  that  com- 
bined  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
in  San  Diego.  The  entire  morn¬ 
ing  was  spent  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  First,  the  children  scan¬ 
ned  their  in‘wspapers,  some¬ 
times  reading  only  headlines,  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  world — by  now  they 
had  learned  to  say  “in  our 
world”  iK'cause  their  news¬ 
papers  mad**  them  feel  a  part 
of  their  world.  Next  they  divided 
them.selves  into  committees.  One 
cf>mmittee  was  to  report  on  some 


important  local  happening,  an¬ 
other  was  to  report  on  some  in¬ 
ternational  happening,  and  a 
third  was  to  report  on  an  edito¬ 
rial. 

1  sat  in  that  classroom  fascin¬ 
ated  with  the  way  these  children 
handled  the  newspaper.  They 
loved  what  they  were  doing. 
They  attacked  their  assignments 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
They  weren't  <lealing  with  in¬ 
formation  from  some  text  at 
lea.st  five  years  old  and  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  date.  They  were 
dealing  with  last  night’s  historj* 
— and  they  were  eating  it  uj). 

.\s  committee  spokesmen  made 
their  reports,  other  students 
challenged  certain  statements, 
disagreed  with  headlines,  wanti'il 
more  information  than  the  story 
gave,  and  offered  comments  re¬ 
lating  to  their  own  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  matters  l>eing 
di.s<-ussed.  The  point  is,  they 
related  to  what  was  happening 
in  their  world.  Ib're  was  dra¬ 
matic  priM)f  that  the  newspap(*r 
was  indeed  enrichment  material 
for  these  children. 

The  children  in  that  class  are 
exceptional  children.  They  are 
gifted.  Rut  don’t  think  this  is  a 
program  for  gifted  children 
only.  It  is  for  children  of  all 
levels  of  ability:  the  gifted  child, 
through  tin*  average  child,  right 
down  to  the  slow  learners. 

Not  long  after  my  session 
with  the  gifted  children  1  visited 
a  fourth-grade  class  of  cultur¬ 
ally  (li.sadvantaged  chihlren. 
The.se  children  are  j)oor.  They 
are  poor  mat«'rially.  many  of 
them  are  slow  learners  and  cer¬ 
tainly  their  ch:inc<‘S  ai'e  poor  of 
ever  achieving  much  in  life. 

We  were  using  the  news|)aper 
in  the  classHMim  to  try  to  help 
the  children  realize  that  they 
are  jtart  of  societp — i)art  of  an 
entire  world.  We  were  trying  to 
hhist  them  out  of  the  irndation 
into  which  their  environment 
had  forced  them. 

We  were  at  this  school  spe¬ 
cifically  at  the  invitation  of  the 
principal  who  found  that  the 
regular  teaching  methods 
weren’t  working,  and  in  his  des¬ 
peration  turned  to  us  for  helj). 

His  need  was  great.  These 
children  couldn’t  relate  to  what 
their  textluxiks  told  them  was 
the  “normal”  world  Ix'cau.se  it 
wasn’t  “their”  normal  world. 
They  couldn’t  relate  to  the  b'xt- 
book  concepts  of  home,  mother, 
father,  father’s  work,  because 
tln'ir  own  experiences  were  .so 
different  from  tho.se  outlini'd  in 
their  textlniok. 

We  put  a  newspaper  into  the 
hands  of  the.se  children  and  for 
the  first  time  in  their  short  lives 
the  door  to  the  real  world  was 
opened  for  them. 

The  newspaper  wasn’t  for  and 
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The  premium  quality  Newspaper  R.O.P.  Roller  ^ 
that  runs  cooler  on  high  speed  newspaper  pressov 


Bingham  raaaarch  haa  further  perfected 
the  formulation  of  a  rubber  compound 
to  produce  an  even  closer  grained  GOLD 
BOND  Newspaper  R.O.P.  Roller. Today's 
high  speed  newspaper  presses  require 
rollers  of  great  tensile  strength  that  can 
dissipate  frictional  heat.  GOLD  BOND 


does  this.  And  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  can 
be  set  lighter,  absorb  very  little  ink  and 
are  positively  flame-reshMnt.  Install  a 
test  set  of  GOLD  BOND  Rollers.  See  the 
immediate  improvement  in  printing 
quality  and  roller  life.  Hundreds  of 
GOLD  BOND  Rollers  now  in  use. 
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at»out  “(ither  people.”  The  nfU'A- 
l>(tper  was  for  and  about  “them.” 
.And  they  resj)onded.  Specifically, 
they  started  to  relati  to  events 
an<l  conditions  in  their  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  Program  can  Ijefjin  at  any 
level.  It  can  bepin  before  the 
fourth  jrrade.  We  have  teachers 
usinp:  oui'  pronram  in  the  first, 
.second  and  third  giades.  Actu¬ 
ally.  I  have  a  teacher  who  has 
in  j)reparation  a  booklet  for  us 
on  how  to  use  the  newspajjer  in 
kinderffarten.  Certainly  it’s  an 
elementary  jirofiram.  The  chil- 
dien  work  mainly  with  j)ictures. 

1'he  ai)proach  to  the  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classr<K)m  Propram 
in  .secondary  schools — junior 

hiph  .school  and  hiph  school — 
must  l»e  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  approach. 
Here  we  deal  with  a  teacher  who 
piobably  already  has  too  much 
to  try  to  teach  in  a  .')0-minute 
period.  How  can  we  expect 
teacher  to  Ik*  enthusiastic  about 
acceptinp  an  additional  load? 

If  we  make  our  propram  a 
burden  we  cannot  expect  his 
enthusiasm  or  even  his  accej)t- 
ance.  We  must  show  him  that 
our  propram  offers  him  a  l)etter 
way  of  accomplishinp  what  he 
feels  should  Ik*  done. 

I  would  not  try  to  sell  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Propram  to  an  alpebra  teacher 
or  a  peometry  teacher.  ()ui- 
main  tarpet  in  junior  hiph  school . 
and  hiph  school  must  Ik*  classes 
concerned  with  the  lanpuape  arts 
and  social  studies.  These  are 
the  classes  in  which  we  will  have 
the  preatest  chance  of  success. 

Your  propram  must  Ik* 
tailored  to  your  individual 
needs.  When  you  desipn  it,  work 
with  educators  in  your  area. 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  try  to 
surpi'ise  the  educators.  Don’t  do 
anythinp  without  the  l)enefit  of 
an  educator  to  help  you.  Don’t 
pive  them  the  idea  that  you  are 
tryinp  to  force  feed  them.  Let 
them  understand  that  you  want 
your  i)ropram  to  Ik*  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort  tietween  the  newspaper  and 
the  schools. 

Don’t  feel  that  l)ecause  you 
have  sold  your  j)r()pram  at  a 
.sch(K)l  one  year  you  have  nothinp 
to  do  there  the  followinp  year. 
Principals  and  teachei-s  move 
about.  Also,  they  must  Ik*  re-sold, 
do  back  to  the  school,  and  don’t 
Ik*  di.scouraped  if  you  find  you 
mu.st  .start  all  over  apain. 

Have  someone  on  your  news¬ 
paper  directly  responsible  for 
the  jn-opram.  He  must  Ik*  some¬ 
one  who  can  take  time  to  visit 


the  schools.  'Phis  is  not  a  pro¬ 
pram  that  will  run  itself.  It 
needs  direction. 

*  4:  * 

.MC  TKAtWEK  TKAIMX; 

Thirty-four  Enplish  and  social 
studies  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  fi  om  junior  and  senior  hiph 
.schools  in  the  Pas.saic,  Beipen 
and  Moi  ris  County  areas  of  New 
Jerse.v  comi)leted  a  l(5-ses.sion, 
two-credit  praduate  course  in 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  at 
•Montclair  State  Collepe. 

This  scholarship  i)ropram, 
which  was  announced  early  in 
January  by  the  Herdld-Xrwa, 
was  offered  to  area  teachers  in 
public  and  parwhial  schools 
throuph  letters  to  their  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  and 
by  in-paper  publicity. 

Dr.  Philip  Cohen  and  John  A. 
Alm(|uist  of  the  Social  Studies 
and  Enplish  departments,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  .Montclair  State' 
Collepe  conducted  the  course, 
showinp  methods  and  techniques 
of  teachinp  NIC. 

Midway  throuph  the  course, 
.separate  Enplish  and  social 
studies  evaluation  sessions  were 
held.  P'eedback  from  these  in¬ 
formal  round  table  discussions 
resulted  in  some  mmlifications 
and  improvements  in  the  remain- 
inp  sessions  of  the  jjropram. 

These  evaluation  sessions  were 
conducted  b.v  .Mrs.  D.  June  Sera- 
fin,  vice  president  of  the  Herald- 
News,  and  Fred  Stehle,  Public 
Helations  director,  Inrth  of  whom 
attend(*d  the  classes  at  .Montclair 
State. 

.Many  of  the  |)articipatinp 
t«*achers  who  had  lK*en  sporadic¬ 
ally  usinp  the  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  discovered  new  ways 
of  expandinp  their  NIC  pro- 
piams  on  a  continuinp  basis. 
Complimentary  c«)pies  of  the 
Herald-News  are  deliveivd  to 
sch(K)ls  upon  re(iuest  of  th<* 
teacher  or  depai  tment  chairman. 
• 

Koy  Newhorii  Buys 
Distrihiitiuii  Firm 

.Altoona  News  .Apency  Inc.  of 
Penn.sylvania,  one  of  the  larpest 
newspaper  and  mapazine  dis- 
tributinp  orpanizations  in  the 
United  States,  was  purchased 
by  Ro.v  I.  NewlK)rn  who  resipned 
recently  as  circulation  dii'ector 
of  the  Itoxton  Hcrahl -Traveler. 

Prior  to  his  movinp  to  Boston, 
he  was  circulation  <lirector  of 
the  .VcM’  York  Poxt  and  the  .Vcie 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  .Altoona  News  .Apency 
represents  4.')  publishers  in  the 
newspaper,  mapazine  and  lK>ok 
fields  and  also  distributes  cam¬ 
eras  and  film  supplies  to  retail 
outlets  in  225  cities  and  towns 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  The 
former  owner,  Jacob  W.  David¬ 
son,  will  Ik*  retained  as  a  con¬ 
sultant. 


Sheppard’s 
Damage  Suit 
Dismissed 

Cl.KVKI.AMl 

U.S.  District  Judpe  James  C. 
Connell  dismissed  a  damape  suit 
filed  by  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Shep¬ 
pard  apainst  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  pul)lisher  of  the  ('lerelaud 
I'reKn. 

In  the  suit  filed  last  Nov(*mlK'r 
Dr.  Sh(*ppard  also  alleped  that 
former  Press  editor  Louis  R. 
Seltzer  and  Cuyahopa  County 
Coi'oner  Samuel  K.  G(*rlK*r  plot¬ 
ted  his  wronpful  conviction  for 
the  murder  of  his  first  wife. 

The  suit  said  the  three  con¬ 
spired  to  implicate*,  accu.se*,  ar¬ 
rest  and  indict  Dr.  Sheppard 
“even  thouph  each  .  .  .  well  knew 
Sheppard  had  nothinp  to  do  with 
the  murder  of  Marilyn  Slu'p- 
pard.” 

The  p(*tition  askeel  that  a  jury 
trial  Ik*  held  to  det<*rmin(*  com- 
p<*nsatory  and  |)unitive  damapes. 

The  suit  said  the  Pr(*ss,  Selt¬ 
zer  and  (ierlK*r  dejirived  Shep¬ 
pard  of  his  constitutional  ripht 
to  a  fair  trial  and  act<*d  mali¬ 
ciously  to  procure  his  conviction 
l)y  “wronpful  and  illepal  m<‘ans.” 

Judpe  Conn**ll  upheld  a  d<*- 
fense  motion  te)  dismiss  the*  suit 
on  prounds  that  Gerber  was  tin* 
only  defendant  charp«*able  unde*!' 
.state  law  and  that  tin*  coroner 
is  immune  from  suit. 

The  judpe  noted  that  the  suit 
was  broupht  under  a  provision 
<»f  the  Civil  liiphts  .Act  of  1871 
protectinp  citizens  from  depri¬ 
vation  of  riphts  by  anyone  act- 
inp  “under  color  of”  state  laws. 

The  newspaper  and  its  editor 
are  “charpeable  only  as  |»rivat<* 
citizens,”  the  judpe  .said,  and 
“cannot  Ik*  said  to  act  ‘under 
color  of  any  state  law.’  ” 

Dr.  Sheppard  was  convicted  of 
second-depi'ee  murder  in  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  l!»5i.  He 
spent  lb  years  in  pri.son  and  was 
ac(|uitted  in  a  second  trial  in 
NovemlK*r,  1 !((!(». 

Th<*  Cleveland  .Academy  of 
Osteopathic  .Medicine’s  executive 
council  recently  approv<*d  the 
ti  ansfer  of  Dr.  Shei)par(rs  mem¬ 
bership  to  A’ounpstown  where  he 
jt>ined  the  staff  of  Cofaro  Osteo¬ 
pathic  Hospital. 

• 

111  Politiral  Post 

K(»l)ert  W.  Beider,  presid(*nt 
of  Ohio  Radio  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent-publisher  of  the  Spectator 
Newspapers,  a  proup  of  1 1! 
weeklies  servinp  the  Columlius, 
O.,  suburban  area,  was  re<ently 
elected  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Democratic  Central  Committ<*e. 


Kliiirutor.-*  AiIvimmI 
To  .Assisi  INewsmeii 

Bkdfoki),  .N’.ll. 

Often  blamed  l)y  (*ducators 
foi’  allepedly  failinp  in  its  iluty 
to  inform  the  pulilic,  the  jness 
had  an  oi)portunity  to  answei- 
iiack  at  the  Joint  Administra¬ 
tors’  Conference  here  recently. 

.A  panel  of  N(*w  Hampsliire 
newspaper  editors  and  a  foi  nier 
newsman  told  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  |)rincipals  amt  others 
in  the  field  of  education  to  be 
moie  brief  in  their  news  re¬ 
leases,  more  co-opei'ative  with 
the  pi-ess,  use  less  j)rofessional 
Jarpon,  and  above,  all  »*lse,  be 
more  candid. 

Ellis  Mott  of  East  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  formei-  education 
wi'iter  for  the  \eu'  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  now  a  special¬ 
ist  in  public  information  proj¬ 
ects  in  education,  told  the  edu- 
<ation  officials  it  is  their  job 
to  properly  inform  the  news 
media  of  education  news. 

On  the  panel  were  James  R. 
Bucknam,  manapinp  (*ditor  of 
the  .Manrhr^lrr  Vnion  Leader; 
Frederick  .1.  Harripan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colebrook  .\eien 
and  .Sentinel;  William  B.  Rotch, 
editor  of  the  Milford  Cahiuel, 
and  .Albion  Waiien,  edit*)r  of 
the  Iterlin  Reitorler. 

• 

196  Sign  I  |»  Karly 
Foi-  !\ou  J-("oiirst* 

WlllTKWATKU,  WlS. 

.\  new  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  was  established  at  Wiscon¬ 
sin  .State  University  July  1  w  ith 
.Mary  .Mills,  associate  |)rofessor 
of  journali.sm,  as  actinp  chair¬ 
man.  The  journalism  propram, 
which  received  official  approval 
by  the  Wisconsin  coordinatinp 
committee  for  hipher  <*ducation 
in  .March,  had  previously  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  part  of  the  Enplish 
department.  The  new  depart¬ 
ment  will  have  three  full  time 
and  two  part  time*  faculty  mem- 
Iters.  p-orty-one  majors  and  155 
tninors  have  repistered  for 
SeptemlK'r. 

.Mrs.  .Mills  is  a  praduate  of  tin* 
schools  of  journalism  in  tin*  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Missouri  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

• 

Vi  ar  (]orr('»|ioiifli‘iit 
llratih  .Audio  Bureau 

Chicago 

United  I’re.ss  International 
has  opened  a  full-time  audio 
news  bureau  here.  Peter  S.  Wil¬ 
lett,  broadcast  .services  peneral 
manaper,  announced  that  a  Viet¬ 
nam  war  coriespondent.  Bill 
Reilly,  will  run  tin*  n(*w  audio 
operation.  Reilly,  27,  is  a  native 
of  Chicapo  and  attend(*d  Chi- 
capo  (.'ity  Collepe  lM*fore  joininp 
UlM  in  l!)fil. 
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Howto 

work  your  way 
up  from 
the  top. 


He  might  be  on  the  Dean’s  List  at  the  University 
but  the  girl  from  State  thinks  some  of  his 
theories  are  pretty  silly.  And  says  so. 

It  happens  at  the  College  Leadership 
Institutes  sponsored  by  the  Humble  Education 
Foundation.  Only  top  students  are  invited, 
academic  and  campus  leaders. 

It’s  a  rough,  instructive  weekend  session, 
with  the  young  thinkers  divided  into  teams  and 
tackling  the  kind  of  problems  they’ll  face  in 
business  or  the  professions.  Each  team  peri¬ 
odically  submits  its  “solutions”  to  the  judgment 
of  the  entire  group.  That’s  when  the  sparks  — 


and,  more  importantly,  the  ideas  —  fly. 

It’s  a  unique  opportunity  for  young  collegians 
to  get  some  advance  training  in  the  art  of 
leadership  before  they  interview  for  that  first 
job.  We’re  glad  to  provide  that  opportunity. 

Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  more  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  more. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  ^ 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


Why  doesn’t  BOSS 
leave  well  enough  alone? 


Because  you  don’t! 

You’re  always  looking  for  new  developments  to  make 
your  work  easier  and  more  productive.  Our  job  is  to 
supply  the  kind  of  press  that  will  help  you  do  it. 

That’s  why  our  Goss  Headliner’  Mark  II  press,  with 
speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour,  includes:  The  Digital 
Computer  Paster  Pilot ...  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
pasters  and  to  keep  your  paperwaste  at  rock  bottom; 
Unit  designed  for  quality  printing  with  maximum  color 
ffexibility;  and  the  Imperial  3:2  folder  .  .  .  the  finest,  most 
reliable  folder  made. 

We  can’t  leave  well  enough  alone  because  you  don’t.  You’re 
always  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  grow.  We  make  the 
equipment  to  help  you  grow. 

When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss. 


GD55 


l^iniTHE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHIE-60SS-DEXIER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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Why  doesn’t  GD55 
leave  well  enough  alone? 


Because  you  don’t! 


You’re  always  looking  for  new  developments  to  make 
your  work  easier  and  more  productive.  Our  job  is  to 
supply  the  kind  of  press  that  will  help  you  do  it. 


That’s  why  our  Goss  Headliner*  Mark  II  press,  with 
speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour,  includes:  The  Digital 

Computer  Paster  Pilot  ...  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
pasters  and  to  keep  your  paperwaste  at  rock  bottom; 
Unit  designed  for  quality  printing  with  maximum  color 
flexibility;  and  the  Imperial  3:2  folder  .  .  .  the  finest,  most 

reliable  folder  made. 


We  can’t  leave  well  enough  alone  because  you  don’t.  You’re 
always  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  grow.  We  make  the 
equipment  to  help  you  grow. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss. 


GOSS 


(;;d^THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
1^1  MIEHIf -GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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PR  Wire  Feeds  Copy  to  the  Press 


JACK  LOTTO  (standing),  ex-1  NS  reporter,  runs  PR  Wire  Service 
that  now  operates  from  coast  to  coast. 


By  NVmIoii  II.  Fulhri^hl 

What  does  a  man  do  after  his 
newspaper — or  wire  service — 
shuts  down  and  he  finds  himself 
on  the  street? 

In  Jack  Lotto’s  case,  the  an¬ 
swer  was  simple — start  a  public 
relations  wire  service,  coast  to 
coast. 

Rut  iK'tween  the  loss  of  a  job 
in  after  some  20  years  as 

a  reporter  and  editor  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Sei  vice,  and  the 
launching  of  Jack  Lotto’s  PR 
Wire  Service — doing  nicely  now, 
thank  you — ,  a  lot  of  water 
went  plunging  over  the  dam. 

Lotto,  lean,  racy  and  youthful 
as  ever,  laughed  as  we  talked 
about  it  during  an  interview  in 
the  crowded  corner  that  serves 
him  as  an  office,  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Press  Wireless 
Building  at  660  First  .Avenue, 
New  York,  across  the  street 
from  the  East  Side  .Airlines 
Terminal. 

“It  sounds  funny,”  he  said, 
“like  something  that  should  have 
happened  to  somebody  else.” 

Invilaliun  to  PK 

On  the  walls  were  placiues 
and  award  citations  bestowed 
on  him  as  a  reporter:  the  George 
Polk  Memorial  award  for  inter¬ 
national  reporting  in  19.56,  and 
half  a  dozen  others. 

“It’s  the  Ijest  one,”  Lotto  said, 
glancing  at  the  Polk  award. 

During  that  Memorial  Day 
weekend  in  1958  when  INS  and 
United  Press  merged  to  form 
United  Press  International, 
without  most  of  the  INS  staff. 
Lotto  had  done  the  usual  thing 
— made  telephone  calls  and  had 
discovered  nobody  was  greatly 
interested  in  an  unemployed 
newspai)erman  who  had  been 
in  the  business  long  enough— 
and  had  l)ecome  good  enough  at 
it — to  make  a  fair  living.  He  was 
sitting  it  out  when  the  telephone 
rang. 

“It  was  ‘Tex’  McCrary,”  Lotto 
said.  “He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
wanted  a  job. 

“Well,  I  knew  ‘Tex’ — I  had 
.s(‘en  him  a  time  or  two  and  knew 
who  he  was:  he  and  his  wife 
Jinx  Falkenburg  were  on  radio 
and  tv  and  were  actually  in 
public  relations  in  a  big  way.  I 
had  never  thought  about  public 
relations.  I  was  a  newspaperman 
looking  for  a  newspaper  job,  if 
I  could  find  one. 

“I  told  him  I  was  to  have  a 
job  interview  in  about  a  week, 
and  he  said,  ‘How  would  you 
like  a  job  for  the  next  three 
days?’ 


“I  thought  for  a  minute.  I 
thought  if  I  named  some  pre¬ 
posterous  salary  he  would  hang 
up  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it. 

“I  asked  him  how  much  the 
job  paid,  and  he  said,  ‘Name 
your  price.’  I  mentioned  what, 
from  where  I  sat,  was  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  price,  but  he  came  right 
back  and  said,  ‘You’ve  got  your¬ 
self  a  job.’ 

Front  Page  .‘'luff 

Lotto  laughed,  recalling  what 
happened  next.  On  a  Sunday  he 
had  turned  up  at  a  Washington 
hotel,  to  discover  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  steer  Bernard  Goldfine, 
the  Boston  textile  man,  through 
the  next  three  days  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  inquiry  into  charges 
of  influence  peddling. 

“I  called  up  people  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  press  conference 
next  day,”  Lotto  said.  “I  hadn’t 
the  slightest  idea  what  I  was 
getting  into.  I  hit  the  front 
pages  of  every  newspaper  and 
prime  time  on  every  tv  program. 
Nobody  ever  hit  jmblic  relations, 
his  first  day  in  it,  with  a  bigger 
splash.” 

What  happened  is  recorded 
history,  engraved  on  front  pages. 
It  was  slugged  “bugged,”  the 
story  of  the  wired  conference 
room. 

Newspaper  readers  know  the 
story  of  Goldfine  and  his  gifts 
to  Sherman  .Adams,  president 
Eisenhower’s  front  office  man. 
Lotto,  with  repoiters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  present  for  his  sched¬ 
uled  press  conference,  suddenly 
discovered  the  room  was  bugged, 
and  l)efore  startled  eyes  he 
banged  open  the  door  to  the 


adjoining  room  and  disclosed 
the  buggers — Jack  Anderson, 
columnist  Drew  Pearson’s  re¬ 
sourceful  associate,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  staff  investigator.  The 
committee  man  lost  his  $16,000- 
a-year  job,  but  Anderson  stuck 
to  journalistic  enterprise.  He 
and  Lotto  respected  each  other 
— still  do.  They  are  friends. 
They  were  very  much  alike. 
Lotto  had  penetrated  a  barl)ed 
wire  fence  to  get  into  the  stock¬ 
ade  at  Fort  Dix  and  interview 
a  soldier  prisoner,  whom  he 
cleared  of  a  murder  charge.  Be¬ 
fore  the  episode  of  the  bugged 
press  conference.  Lotto  had  im¬ 
personated  airline  pilots,  butlers, 
and  managers  of  public  institu¬ 
tions  to  get  the  story  he  was 
after. 

(ion!>idiiio's  .Accolade 

For  the  present  story,  it  is  not 
important  to  record  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Goldfine  case  after 
this.  It  made  Lotto  a  national 
figure.  He  came  off  with  all  the 
prizes,  public  relations  wise,  and 
went  on  to  bigger  things. 

Bob  Considine  once  started  a 
column:  “Jack  Lotto,  the  Ed¬ 
ward  Bennett  Williams  of  pub¬ 
licity  men.” 

“You  get  typed,”  Lotto  said. 
“Everybody  with  a  problem 
started  coming  to  me,  the  bigger 
the  problem  the  more  of  them 
I  got.  Williams,  the  Washington 
lawyer,  became  my  biggest  em¬ 
ployer:  he  would  handle  their 
cases  in  court  and  I  handled 
them  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
tv. 

“I  opened  an  office  on  Fifth 
.Avenue,  across  from  Tiffany’s, 
and  I  was  doing  all  right,  if  you 


call  money  all  right.  The  people 
who  came  to  me  were  well 
heeled — labor  leaders  in  trouble, 
mobsters.  I  started  to  wondering 
just  where  1  was  headed.  One 
afternoon  two  sharply  dressed 
gentlemen  walked  in,  looked  the 
place  over,  and  plopped  down  a 
thick  pad  of  bills. 

“This  was  my  retainer — ju.st 
a  token  payment  on  what  they 
were  piepared  to  give.  These 
visitors  all  used  to  introduce 
themselves  by  saying  they  had 
been  sent  by  a  friend,  and  they 
would  mention  some  well-known 
name.  These  two  were  sent  by  a 
friend,  but  the  man  they  were 
working  for — their  boss — was 
one  of  the  biggest,  hottest 
criminals  in  the  country. 

“I  got  them  out  of  there  as 
politely  as  I  could — I  was  too 
busy,  I  had  more  work  than  I 
could  handle,  I  couldn’t  take 
their  case.  I  shut  the  door  and 
wiped  my  face.  Here  I  was,  rep¬ 
resenting  people  I  had  been  try¬ 
ing  all  my  life  to  send  to  the 
penitentiary.  I  went  back  and 
washed  my  hands  and  face  and 
put  on  my  coat.  I  walked  out 
and  locked  the  door,  and  I  never 
came  back.” 

.All  Idea  'Fakes  Form 

Lotto,  during  the  years  he 
was  on  the  desk  at  INS,  had 
contemplated  the  stream  of  press 
releases,  growing  in  volume,  that 
were  dumped  in  front  of  him.  .A 
few  would  make  news.  Rut  with 
most  of  them,  you  would  have 
to  read  a  page  or  two,  looking 
for  something  you  could  use. 

“I  always  thought  there  was 
a  better  way  of  doing  this,” 
Lotto  said.  “I  had  in  mind  an 
agency  that  would  go  through 
and  cull  out  the  releases  with 
news  in  them,  shape  them  up  so 
you  could  understand  them,  and 
put  them  on  the  wire.  .A  nation¬ 
wide  wire  service  so  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  for  instance,  would 
know  its  release  was  in  the 
hands  of  important  editors,  all 
at  the  same  time,  no  favorites.” 

Now,  without  a  job  and  unable 
to  stimulate  interest  at  news¬ 
papers  or  wire  services.  Lotto 
liegan  trying  to  sell  his  idea. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  a  few 
other  cities  had  PR  wire  serv¬ 
ices  but  they  didn’t  edit  copy  or 
distribute  it  nationally. 

“I  got  nowhere,”  Lotto  said. 
“One  man  in  PR  wire  service 
made  fun  of  my  idea  in  a  news¬ 
letter.  Well,  he’s  changed  his 
mind,  but  I  had  to  go  to  Boston 
— they  didn’t  have  a  PR  wire 
there — and  start  my  own  serv¬ 
ice.” 


{Cuntinin>d  on  page  48) 
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Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment  Cleans  Newspaper  Presses 
While  Pressmen  Web  &  Plate  For  Next  Run. 


Joe  Turner,  pressroom  foreman,  before  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment. 


Helps  major  newspaper  cut  paper  waste, 
press  downtime;  pressmen  applaud 
improved  working  conditions. 

{From  Dayco  Newsmaker  ready  overtime  for  color 
Dispatches)  Dayco’s  Auto-  runs,  plus  newsprint  savings 
matic  Wash-Up  Attach-  up  to  400  pounds  on  each 
ment,  a  remarkable  cleaning  job.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
device  for  newspaper  presses  Detroit  News,  Louisville 
that  cleans  inkers  while  Courier- Journal,  Columbus 
pressmen  are  webbing  and  Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun¬ 
plating  for  the  next  run,  is  Times,  and  Toledo  Blade 
gaining  wide  acceptance  by  are  a  few  of  the  many  news- 
major  newspapers  across  the  papers  that  are  also  saving 
nation.  time  and  money  with  Day- 

The  Indianapolis  Star  re-  co’s  Automatic  Wash-Up 
ports  elimination  of  make-  Attachment. 


Shears  Ink  From  Press  Rollers 

The  wa.sh-up  attachment,  Pres.s  downtime,  nece.ssary 
equipped  with  a  .series  of  nylon  when  mounting  solid  plates 
blades,  shears  ink  from  the  for  a  run-off  cleanup,  is  elimi- 
entire  length  of  the  pre.sses  nated;  paper  waste  is  cut  dra.s- 
steel  vibrator  roll.  The  sheared  tically.  And  the  wash-up  device 
roll  then  continually  attracts  cleans  automatically  while 
ink  from  the  other  press  rollers  pressmen  are  plating  for  the 
until  the  press  is  entirely  clean,  next  run. 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment,  installed. 


Also  a  color  separator 


While  primarily  used  for  clean-  The 

presses,  Dayco’s  Automatic  adaptable  to  newspaper 

Wash-Up 

an  color  more  on  how  you 

arator  for  multi-color  printing  can  clean  your  presses  faster  Turner  after  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment. 


w 


on  a  single-color  pre.ss.  The 
cleaning  blades  are  engaged 
during  the  press  run  only 
where  the  color  splits  are  de¬ 
sired,  making  them,  in  effect. 


and  more  efficiently  write 
Dayco  Corporation,  Printing 
Products  Division,  333  West 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45401. 


DAYCO 

CORPORATION 


PRINTING  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


color  separators. 


(u>pyri|{h(  by  Dayco  Cilorporation 


DARCEY — Firsf,  the  automobile.  This  is  an 
item  not  stressed  enough  .  .  . 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  car  becomes  the  reporter  and  photographer's  home — they  live  in  it  for  hours  if  necessary 


Tips  for  Riot  Coverag 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Loi  isvillk,  Ky. 

How  do  you  cover  a  riot? 

Desipn  your  own  press  pass 
so  that  it’s  biji  an<l  visible  as 
all  hell.  Then  hang  it  on  a  chain 
around  your  neck. 

Get  into  a  conspicuous  auto¬ 
mobile  that  won’t  be  mistaken 
for  an  unmarked  {wlice  car. 

Make  suiv  you  have  helmets, 
oxypen  Ixjttles,  nose  masks,  skin 
creme,  baby  diapers  soaked  in 
water  and  lollipops  in  the 
trunk. 

These  were  some  of  the  tips 
Dick  Darcey,  directoi-  of  photog- 
raj)hy.  the  U'a.'fhhintori  Pont, 
j>ave  here  durinp  the  2:b'd  an¬ 
nual  Business  and  Education 
Seminar  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  June 
24-28.  Darcey  was  one  of  foui' 
men  on  a  panel  who  shared 
th«>ir  experiences  of  covering 
riots  in  their  cities. 

“First,  the  automobile,’’  Dar¬ 
cey  said.  “This  is  an  item  not 
stressed  enouph.  The  car  Ije- 
comes  the  reporter  and  photop- 
rapher’s  home — they  live  in  it 
foi-  hours,  if  necessary.” 

He  related  that  after  the 
Detroit  and  Newark  riots  la.st 
vear,  the  Post  l)epan  to  tool  up 
to  the  best  it  could  anticipate. 
,4t  that  point  Post  company 
cars  were  pun-metal  two-door 
blue  Plymouths  purchased  at  a 
fleet  rate.  They  had  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  chi'ome,  black-wall  tires 
and  radio  aerials  in  the  middle 
of  the  r<K)f. 

“Washinpton  .starte<l  havinp 
a  lot  of  millinp  crowds  at  nipht 
and  we  were  very  ai)prehen- 


sive.  A  repoiter  and  photopra- 
pher  in  a  car,  doinp  their  job 
of  cruisinp  ami  stu«lyinp  peo¬ 
ple,  are  NOT  a  natural  element 
of  the  street.  They  look  sus¬ 
piciously  like  the  heat — cojjs.” 

The  Post  ha<l  the  car  roofs 
spiayed  cream-color.  They 
boupht  full-iim  caps  and  i)ut 
phony  white  rubber  .stiips  on 
the  tires  to  make  them  appeal- 
white  walled.  They  took  the 
aerials  off  the  i-oofs  and  had 
dummy-telescopinp  aerials 
mountetl  on  the  rear  fenders, 
tilted  sliphtly  to  the  rear. 
(There  are  two  aerials  on  each 
car  as  the  Post  monitors  two 
tyiies  of  radio  system.s. ) 

('.oiifuM'd  People 

"This  helps  dispuise  the 
cars,”  Darcey  said.  “People 
didn’t  know  what  we  were  but 
they  <lidn’t  readily  identify  us 
with  the  police.  We  confuseil 
the  hell  out  of  the  cops,  too.  In 
Washinpton,  there  are  so  many 
diffeient  elements  of  the  law, 
all  in  iilain,  unmarked  cars. 
FBI.  T-Men.  Secret  Service. 
State  Dejiartment  security 
apents.  U.S.  police  of  the 
Parks,  White  House  ami  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  Plus  the  metropolitan 
police  at  officer  and  detective 
levels,  and  their  Civil  Disturb¬ 
ance  Unit,  Special  OjK^rations 
Division,  and  Tractical  Force. 
All  of  them  use  unmarked, 
black-tire,  no  chrome  susjii- 
cious-lookinp  cais  from  Ford 
and  Plymouth.” 

The  Post  added  topple 
switches  to  the  dash  boards  of 


e:  Conspicuous  Cars . . . 


each  company  car  to  operate 
the  interior  dome  lipht.  When 
a  tioor  opened  the  lipht  <lidn’t 
<ome  on.  If  the  reporter  or 
photoprapher  wanted  the  lipht 
on,  he  flipped  the  topple  switch. 

Post  cars  are  now  beinp  air 
lomiitioned  and  all  future  cars 
purchased  will  be  factory  air 
conditioned. 

“In  a  heavy  tear  pas  or  smoke 
situation,”  Darcey  claimetl,  “air 
conditioninp  on  re-circulate  will 
cut  down  on  smoke  by  maybe 
5(t  percent — a  bip  helji.” 

In  the  trunk  of  each  company 
car  is  a  kit  containinp  two  oxy- 
pen  Iwttles  and  a  nose  mask. 
“This  is  not  desipnetl  to  be 
worn,”  Darcey  pointed  out. 
“But  when  the  puys  pet  back 
into  a  car  and  nee<l  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  they  can  clear  their 
limps  with  this  equipment.” 

The  kit  also  contains  baby 
diapers  soaked  in  water  and 
sealed  in  (ilastic.  This  can  lie 
used  for  cleansinp  skin,  wipinp 
out  eyes,  refreshinp  the  face. 
(In  the  plove  compartment  of 
each  car  are  a  couple  of  dozen 
tiackaped  napkins  similar  to 
those  used  on  airlines,  which 
can  al.so  lie  used  as  dam))  i-e- 
fieshers.) 

Each  car  has  two  helmets,  20 
rolls  of  Recordinp  film  and  a 
dozen  lollijiops  in  the  trunk. 
The  lollipo|)s,  accordinp  to  Dar¬ 
cey,  are  pleat  for  puttinp  some 
moistuie  in  the  mouth  and 
throat. 

“We’ie  now  buyinp  pas 
masks,”  Daicey  went  on.  “U|) 
1o  now  they  weren’t  wanted  by 
our  |)hotopiai)hers  but  with  the 
use  of  the  C.S-pas,  they  aie  now 
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deemed  a  necessity.  We’ve  also 
))ui-chased  a  couple  dozen  tulies 
Oi  a  cortisone  ci’eme  to  wi|)e  on 
affected  skin  areas.” 

Own  Pre»»  Pa-.s 

The  Post  desipned  its  own 
|)iess  jjass  for  riot  coveiape. 
“The  Washinpton  Metro))olitan 
Police  Depai-tment  issues  a 
press  pass,”  Darcey  explained, 
“which  is  similar  in  lanpuape, 
sha|)e,  etc.  as  the  New  York 
|)i-ess  ))ass.  But  there’s  just  too 
damn  much  to  i-ead  on  this 
cai-d.  Our  local  jiolice  lecop- 
nize  this  pass.  Rut  how  about 
the  times  you  are  dealinp  with 
total  stianpers — such  as  Fed- 
eial  troops.  Or  you  ai-e  in  an¬ 
other  town,  in  another  jiolice 
jurisdiction? 

“I  had  some  ty|)e  set  in  our 
composinp  loom,  desipned  ji 
caid,  had  an  enpiavinp  made, 
and  sent  it  out  to  a  job  sho|). 
Now,  on  a  bripht  oranpe  canl. 
the  woid  PRESS  .shows  in 
larpe,  bobl  type.  A  color  |)ic- 
ture  of  the  bearer — we  shot  a 
pictuie  of  each  reporter  and 
nhotoprapher  on  Kodacolor  and 
made  contact  piints — and  th(‘ 
Washinpton  Post  masthead  also 
shows  on  the  caid.  That’s  all. 
We  laminated  each  card,  in- 
.sei-ted  a  prommet  hole  at  the 
corner  and  put  each  cai'd  o)i  a 
chain.  And  it  woi-ks. 

“One  of  oui-  puys  was  in 
Detioit  and  had  a  National 
Guai-d  bayonet  pointed  at  his 
stomach.  When  asked  to  ))i-o- 
duce  identification,  he  opened 
his  suit  coat  to  leach  into  his 
back  ))ocket  and  the  Guai-d.s- 
man  damn  neai-  shot  him.  So 
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A  reporter  and  photographer  in  a  car,  doing  their  job  of  cruising  and  studying  people, 
are  NOT  a  natural  element  of  the  street.  They  look  suspiciously  like  the  heat — cops. 

I 


Wet  Diapers  and  Lollipops 


we  decided  to  put  the  cards  on 
a  chain  to  be  worn  around  the 
I  neck.  A  card  can  be  carried  in 
a  shirt  pocket  or  coat  pocket 
and  with  no  appearance  of  a 
threatening  fr^sture,  the  card 
I  can  Ik*  lifted  by  the  chain  with 
I  the  little  finper.” 

Darcey  directs  a  staff  of  15 
1  newsphotopraphers.  Three  are 

Neproes,  the  rest  are  white 
(three  of  them  women).  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
>  puttinp  a  Nepio  reporter  with 

*  a  Nepro  photoprapher  in  the 

(  .same  car  l)ecause  a  Nepro  and  a 

white  man  cruisinp  in  the  same 
car  throuph  a  riot  area  could 
I  cause  trouble. 

Much  of  the  Post  jihotopra- 
phy  dui  inp  the  heipht  of  a  riot 
is  taken  from  a  car  cruisinp 
at  25  miles  per  hour  with  the 
reportei-  drivinp  the  |)hotopra- 
p'.ier  shootinp  from  the  front 
nassenper  seat.  .-Vt  nipht  the 
I  Post  u.ses  Recorder  film  wide 

open  with  a  105mm  lens,  elimi- 
I  natinp  flash.  This  method  pro- 

!  duces  riot  shots  such  as  three 

I’os*  pictures  shown  at  the  top 
of  these  two  papes. 

Oarcey  advised  apainst  a 
photoprapher  climbinp  to  a 
buildinp  rooftop  duiinp  a  riot 
as  he  could  be  mistaken  for  a 
'  sniper. 

IxH'ul  News  ('oiiiicils 

Some  suppestions  on  improv- 
inp  riot  coverage  were  also 
made  by  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
executive  editor  of  the  Louvr- 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Louui- 
I  ville  Times.  S|)eakinp  at  the 

i  television  awards  luncheon, 

Isaacs  .said  that  some  years  apo. 


the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  (of  which  he  is 
currently  first  vicepresident) 
suppested  the  formation  of  local 
news  councils  to  make  plans 
and  lay  out  guidelines  for  the 
coverage  of  sudden,  important 
news  stories. 

In  Louisville  this  was  done 
before  the  recent  disturbances 
in  their  West  End.  “We  reached 
a  newspaper-radio-tv  under¬ 
standing  with  ourselves  and 
with  our  police  department,” 
Isaacs  saitl.  “The  press  itself 
drafted  the  guidelines.” 

.4t  a  meeting  attended  by  all 
the  executives  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  media  and  the  police, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  exercise 
of  responsibility  was  of  prime 
importance.  A  hot  line  running 
from  the  central  police  heatl- 
quarters  operation  to  each  of 
the  news  media  and  carrying 
the  same  information  to  all  was 
set  up. 

“W’hen  our  riot  began,” 
Isaacs  said,  “the  I'adio  and  tv 
stations  operated  with  superb 
restraint.  There  was  no  surge 
of  excited  v’oices  to  arouse  and 
upset  the  community.  Only  after 
hot  line  information  came  in  did 
they  go  on  the  air.  By  elimi¬ 
nating  the  pressure  of  compe¬ 
tition,  all  of  us  served  our  area 
with  a  sense  of  high  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“What  difficulties  there  were 
came  later  with  the  entry  of 
out-of-town  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  Some  ran  grave 
risks.  It  was  all  so  unneces¬ 
sary.” 

Isaacs  suppested  broadening 
the  local  news  council  concept 


so  it  can  help  out-of-town  news¬ 
men.  “If  we  could  only  get  such 
collaborative  planning  going  in 
all  our  major  cities — some  sen¬ 
sible  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  likely  to  arise — 
and  if  out-of-towm  newsmen 
could  check  wdth  the  local  news 
council  representatives — editors 
or  tv  people — they  could  get 
counsel  and  suggestions  and  the 
guidelines.  Police  departments 
everywhere  will  tell  you  that 
the  biggest  problem  for  them  is 
not  the  local  photographer  who 
knows  the  ropes  but  the  out¬ 
sider  who  comes  in,  demanding 
‘his  rights.’  ” 

(During  the  pa.st  year,  a 
NPPA  Police-Fire-Press  rela¬ 
tions  film,  “Our  Mutual  Obliga¬ 
tion,”  has  been  made  available 
for  distribution  to  local  chap¬ 
ters  on  request.  The  film,  pi'o- 
«luced  by  Ernie  Crisp,  WFBM- 
tv,  Indianapolis,  NPPA  vice- 
president,  has  already  l)een 
shown  to  a  numl)er  of  panels 
in  such  places  as  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Police  Academy 
and  Grand  Junction,  Kans., 
Fire  Department.) 

New  Ofiie  «‘rs 

New  officers  of  NPPA  are: 
President,  Sam  C.  Pierson  Jr., 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle; 
Vicepresident,  Crisp;  Secretary, 
Tom  Keane,  Wilminffton  (Del.) 
Setvs-Joumal;  Ti’easurer,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Strongman,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  <£-  Review;  Past 
President,  John  Ahlhauser, 
.Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  & 
Sentinel;  Executive  Secretarj’ 
(re-elected),  Charles  H.  Cooper, 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun. 


A  laise  in  national  NPPA 
dues  from  $10  to  $15  per  year 
was  passed  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  expected  to  bring  in 
added  revenue  of  some  $15,000 
annually,  most  of  it  to  go  to 
NPPA’s  expanding  educational 
programs. 

NPPA  presently  reports  a 
membership  of  around  3,500, 
up  some  250  over  last  year. 

Personal  letters  from  Alhau- 
ser  went  out  during  the  year 
to  200  newspaper  organizations 
asking  them  to  join  NPPA’s 
Sustaining  Membership  pro¬ 
gram.  Four  new  members  re¬ 
sulted,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
38,  30  of  which  are  newspapers, 
one  a  wire  sei-vice  (UPI),  one 
a  magazine  (Life),  one  the  De¬ 
fense  Information  School,  and 
five  television  stations.  Funds 
from  the  Sustaining  Member¬ 
ships  contribute  to  NPPA’s 
educational  programs  such  as 
the  annual  Cross  Country  Semi¬ 
nal-  and  Audio-Visual  Library. 

Awards 

The  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Mem¬ 
orial  Awards  went  to  Morris 
Berman,  staffer  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  and 
to  Roy  Emerson  Stryker. 

Berman  got  his  award  for 
“his  steadfast  devotion  to  ad¬ 
vancing  the  goals”  of  NPPA 
as  a  founder,  charter  member, 
regional  worker  and  officer,  na¬ 
tional  convention  chairman,  na¬ 
tional  secretary  and  chairman 
of  various  national  committees. 

Stryker  was  recognized  for 
his  service  to  news  photography 
as  an  early  coordinator  in  the 
field  of  documentary  still  pho¬ 
tography,  as  a  pioneer  in  audio¬ 
visual  techniques  and  for  his 
expert  supei-vision  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  recording  of  agricul- 
tui'al  developments  and  catas- 
trophies  and  the  impact  of  the 
national  defense  program  on 
American  life. 

Fellowship  awards  for  their 
work  in  NPPA  went  to  Alhau- 
ser;  Bob  East,  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  outgoing  na¬ 
tional  secretary;  and  Marshall 
A.  Dussinger,  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Sunday  \ews,  outgoing 
national  treasui-er. 

The  Joseph  Costa  award  for 
advancing  the  goals  of  NPPA 
in  the  tradition  of  Joseph 
Costa,  a  founder,  first  presi¬ 
dent  and  former  chairman  of 
the  board,  went  to  Pierson. 

The  Editor  of  the  Year 
.Aivard  went  to  Edward  K. 
Thompson,  special  assistant. 
Secretary  of  State,  Department 
of  State,  in  recognition  of  his 
extensive  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  photojournalism  dur¬ 
ing  a  more-than-40  year  career, 
including  10  years  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  12  years 
at  Life  magazine. 
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PR  Wire 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

That  was  in  June,  Lot¬ 

to’s  progress  was  slow  until  a 
year  ago. 

On  March  1,  IDfiT,  he  had 
offices  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
But  that  month  he  obtained 
clients  and  outlets  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  And  on  May  1<>,  IJXJT,  the 
service  expanded  to  Maine  and 
Delaware,  to  a  total  of  Ifi  cities 
in  nine  states. 

Among  Hi^  .‘'iiliM-riher^ 

By  July  10,  1907,  the  sei-vice 
had  extended  down  the  Eastern 
Seal)oard,  from  Maine  to  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  westward  to  Indian¬ 
apolis — to  .30  cities  in  11  states. 

Now,  hooked  in  with  inde¬ 
pendent  PR  wire  services  in 
.,'alifoinia  and  Texas,  Jack  Lot- 
.o’s  PR  Wire  Service  links  •■)(> 
cities  in  19  states  across  the 
nation. 

Sub.scriljers  include  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Sew  Yorl: 
TimeK,  the  Lo.s  Angele.-^  Timen, 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  Hoi^ton 
(ilohe,  the  ISoston  Herald 
Trareler,  the  San  Franeittro  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  ('tdambuK  HiftpatrU, 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  the  .AP, 
L'PI,  Dow  Jones  News  Service, 
Reuters,  Standard  &  Poor's  and 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 

Lotto  moves  about  40  stories 
a  day.  His  contract  with  busi¬ 
ness  firms  specifies  that  “Sub- 
scril)ers  shall  have  no  voice  in 
the  oi)eration.  management,  or 
j)olicies  of  the  PR  Wire  Service 
Inc.” 

Also  that  “PR  Wire  Service 
Inc.,  may  reject,  in  its  sole 
judgment,  copy  deemed  unsuit¬ 
able  foi'  its  news  wiiv,  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  ob.scene, 
illegal,  or  lilndous  material  .  .  . 
that  all  news  copy  submitted 
shall  l>e  based  on  verifiable  fact” 
and  that  the  sei  vice  “shall  have 
the  right  to  edit  or  correct  copy 
in  consultation  with  .sub- 
scril>ers.” 

“One  of  the  worst  things  in 
])ublic  relations,”  Lotto  said,  “is 
the  client  who  thinks  he  can 
write.  When  they  conv*  in  here 
with  a  piece  of  cojjy  and  say  to 
me,  ‘You  are  not  to  change  any¬ 
thing,  our  president  or  chairman 
wrote  this  and  you  are  not  to 
change  a  comma,’  I  tell  them  to 
take  it  back  to  the  office.  I  will 
not  touch  it.” 

\o  Brokerage  on  l.iiie 

Lotto  has  educated  hirn.self,  he 
said,  about  legal  ie<iuirement  of 
the  Secuiities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  regarding  authen¬ 
ticity  and  release  time.  Among 
brokerage  houses,  he  said,  there 
IS  a  lively  competition  for  quick 


ZIP! — First  New  England  newspaper  to  test  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  new  turbo  train  for  transportation  of  newspapers  was  the  Boston 
Record  American  on  a  trial  run  to  Worcester.  Ralph  Krock  (ri  ght) 
of  Atlas  News  accepts  a  token  bundle  from  Mark  Finley,  promotion 
director  of  the  Hearst  newspaper.  Standing  on  steps  with  Finley  is 
Tom  Wheaton  of  the  Sikorsky  Corporation,  train  builder. 


knowledge  on  business  i)lans  and 
actions. 

“I  refuse  to  i)ut  a  printer  in 
any  lu’okei-age  office,”  Lotto  said. 
“I  deal  only  with  newspapers, 
radio  and  tv  stations  and  legiti¬ 
mate  news  services.” 

A  chief  reason  for  his  surge 
ahead  in  the  field,  he  Itelieves, 
is  l)ecause  of  his  editing  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  co])y.  He 
picked  up  a  wad  of  newspaper 
clipi)ings  and  exhibited  stories 
j)rinted  almost  woi-d  for  word 
under  “(PRWS),”  his  service 
slug. 

“I’m  reliable  and  I’m  profes¬ 
sional,”  he  said.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  wiie  services  but  I  look 
on  them  as  electronic  messen¬ 
gers.  I  evaluate  and  edit  my 
stuff.  They  can  use  it.  1  sup¬ 
pose  you  might  say  I’m  a  guy 
with  an  idea  that  paid  off.  It  had 
to — I  had  no  other  way  of 
making  a  living.” 

• 

HD  Up  a  Dime 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times,  Gannett 
Grou))  afternoon  daily,  has 
boosted  its  home-deliveied  price 
from  45  to  55  cents  a  week, 
marking  the  first  rate  adjust¬ 
ment  in  home  delivery  prices  in 
more  than  three  years.  The  sin¬ 
gle  copy  price  continues  at  10 
cents. 


4  Teachers  .4(hle(l 
III  Joiiriialisiii  Dept. 

Coi.LEGE  Park,  Md. 
Four  new  faculty  meml)ers 
have  lH‘en  appointed  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journali.sm,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maiyland,  effective  in 
September,  according  to  Dr.  Ray 
E.  Hiel)ert,  department  head. 

Charles  C.  Flippen  II  and 
Richard  W.  Lee  will  l»e  employed 
full  time  and  Charles  Lee  Coney 
Jr.  and  Richard  G.  Thomas  will 
serve  on  a  i)art-time  basis.  Flip- 
pen,  completing  his  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  a  reporter  for  two  years  on 
the  llichmond  (V'^a.)  Sews 
Leader,  Lee,  completing  his  doc¬ 
torate  degree  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  served  as  editor  of  the 
Marissa  (Ill.)  Messenger, 

• 

Rep  Chapter  Elects 

San  Francisco 
New  officers  of  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  .Ameiican  .A.s.sociation 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
are:  President — Richard  F. 

Noble  (Key  Market) ;  vicepresi¬ 
dent — States  Tompkins  (Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormstiee)  ;  secretary  —  Peter 
John.son  (Ward  Griffith);  treas¬ 
urer — Walter  Klinger  (Sew 

York  Times), 


Book  Notes 

Max  L.  Marshall,  a  retiree 
Army  officer  who  turned  t( 
educational  journalism  as  ^ 
second  career,  is  the  editor  off 
a  270-page  volume,  “Cowleff 
Guide  to  Careers  and  Profesw 
sions,”  a  Cowles  Educationt 
Book.  The  book  came  off  the 
press  virtually  on  the  eve  of 
Marshall’s  receiving  a  Ph.D.j 
degree  in  journalism  from  thel 
University  of  Missouri-Coluni-i' 
bia.  He  goes  to  East  Tennessee! 
State  University  as  professor 
of  journalism  and  chairman  of  j 
the  department. 

*  *  * 

Recalling  with  humor  and 
insight  life  on  Southern  farms 
from  horse  and  buggy  days  to 
the  present,  J.  M.  Eleazer’s  new 
book,  “50  Years  Along  the 
Roadside,”  was  published  by 
the  Indeiiendent  Publishing  Co,- 
Amlerson,  S.C.  I 

Publication  of  the  book  also 
marks  the  50th  anniversary) 
year  of  “Jim”  Eleazer  as  an 
agricultural  wiiter.  Now  re 
tired,  the  Clemson  I'esident  was 
for  many  years  an  Extension 
Information  S()ecialist  with; 
Clemson  University. 

*  +  ♦ 

John  P.  Leacacos,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  chief  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Healer,  has  written  | 
“F'ires  in  the  In-Ba.sket:  The 
ABC’s  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;”  World  Publishing  Co. 
Anyone  who’s  ever  lost  a  dime 
in  a  telephone  will  love  “Monop¬ 
oly,”  by  Joseph  C.  Goulden, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  .$0.95,  ,35() 
pi)s.  Goulden,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  bi.sects  AT&T  with  his 
scalpels  on  eave.sdrojiping  and 
invasion  of  jirivacy.  He  reveals 
what  hajipens  when  a  giant  cor¬ 
poration  is  allowed  to  success¬ 
fully  challenge  both  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  public. 


Norm  v.aroiina,  »t  .  ... 

‘or  two  years  on  to  Flip 

(V'^a.)  Sews  Knight  Hrhaii  Data 

ipleting  his  doc-  ^  ^ 

the  University  ^he  Louis  Harris  Political 
^  Data  Center  at  the  University 
(ss(nge),  North  Carolina  here  has  been 

►  designated  the  permanent  repos- 

•  FIppIs  itory  for  the  Miami  Herald  and 

Detroit  Free  Press  urban  studies 
San  Fr.ancisco  conducted  by  the  Knight  news- 
f  San  Francisco  papers.  The  studies  are  valued 
can  .Association  at  $2(),()0(). 

Representatives,  The  data,  in  the  form  of 
t — Richard  F.  jiunched  cards,  will  lie  trans- 
•ket) ;  vicepresi-  ferred  to  magnetic  tape  and 
>mpkins  (Cres-  stored  at  the  Triangle  Univer- 
d,  O’Mara  &  sities  Computation  Center,  ac- 
etary  —  Peter  cording  to  Prof.  .Alden  Lind  of 
Griffith) ;  treas-  the  UNC  political  science 
Klinger  (Sew  faculty,  managing  director  of 
the  Harris  Data  Center. 
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How  to  win 

press  photography  awards 
like  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


First,  you  try  to  persuade  Tom  Colburn, 
George  Honeycutt,  David  Nance,  Blair 
Pittman  and  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle 
photo  staff  to  come  over  to  your  paper. 

Second,  you  make  sure  they  bring 
all  of  the  Chronicle's  Nikon  equipment 
with  them:  about  30  Nikon  F  camera 
bodies,  13  motor  drives,  52  interchange¬ 
able  Nikkor  lenses,  all  the  accessories, 
and  the  5  Nikonos  cameras  for  when 
the  going  gets  wet. 

George  Honeycutt,  the  Chronicle’s 


director  of  photography,  was  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the  Year  in 
1962.  In  1966,  this  top  award  went  to 
Tom  Colburn.  David  Nance  was  runner- 
up.  And  Colburn  also  took  first  place  in 
the  General  News  category,  and  third  in 
News  Picture  Stories.  Napce  copped 
first  for  Color. 

Blair  Pittman  took  second  place  in 
the  Pictorial  class  as  well  as  third  in 
Color.  And  as  for  the  remaining  nine 
members  of  the  Chronicle  photo  staff, 


they  need  no  better  reference  than  the 
quality  and  vitality  they  bring  to  the 
paper’s  picture  coverage  of  the  news. 

Takes  good  men  and  good  equip¬ 
ment  to  turn  out  good  pictures.  And  you 
undoubtedly  have  a  photo  staff  just  as 
capable  as  the  one  at  the  Chronicle. 

We  just  want  to  tell  you  about  our 
Nikon  equipment.  Write. 

Nikon  Inc.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  In.-  •-  ' . 
dustries,  Inc.  (In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd  P.Q.) 


Set  in  Fototronic  Galaxy  « 


Type  discs  each  contain 
two  120  character  fonts 
each  with  more  than  30 
extra  locations  for  ad 

fiQures.  logotypes,  etc 


Operation  ts  practically  all 
“Up  Time  ’  thanks  to 
plug-in  circuit  modules. 


Turret  holds  five  discs. 
Makes  1 200  characters 
)vd<iabte  for  instant  use. 


Monolithic  integrated  cir¬ 
cuit  design  assures  unsur¬ 
passed  reliability. 


Integral  dark  oooth  permits 
removal  of  exposed  mate* 
lai  without  stopping 
Photographic  Umt. 


Fototronic 

1200 

System 


AN  IMPORTANT  EXPANSION  IN 
FOTOTRONIC  TYPESETTING  CAPABILITIES 

The  new  Fototronic  1 200  System  offers  greater  opportunities 
for  increasing  flexibility  and  speed  in  the  production  of  display 
advertising  than  any  other  method. 

Under  fingertip  or  computer  control  are  1 200  characters  on  five 
discs  in  19  type  sizes  ranging  from  5  point  through  72  point. 
That's  flexibility! 

Much  mark-up  and  operator  time  is  saved  by  having  such  things 
as  ad  figures  right  on  the  same  ring  as  the  companion  font 
One-millionth  of  a  second  character  exposures  permit  discs  to 
rotate  at  2400  rpm.  That's  speed! 

Use  of  advanced  integrated  circuitry  eliminates  breakdowns.  Plug¬ 
in-circuit  modules  simplify  maintenance.  That's  reliability! 

Now.  more  than  ever,  you  should  find  out  how  much  Intertype 
can  do  for  you  in  photocomposition.  Ask  your  Intertype  repre¬ 
sentative  or  write  us  for  the  complete  Fototronic  1200  story. 

Intertype 

A  DIVISION  OF  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 


Plant  *  Equipment 

Report  Card  on  TTS  training  school 

Reading  speed  is  linked  with  error  rate 

By  K.  IMoyer 

I'riMliH-lioii  Maiiaiit-r,  'rmilun  Tinio>  N’«‘»»>pap«T> 


typewriters.  When  Mis.  Malt  (a  maximum  of  two  ounces),  it 
found  that  I  had  obtained  IBM  is  considered  by  Mrs.  Malt  to  be 
Selectric  typewriters,  she  quick-  unacceptable  if  the  trainee  is 
ly  ordei'ed  a  change  to  the  IBM  being  traineil  to  operate  the 
Standard  electric.  Because  a  Standard  or  Light  Touch  Fair- 
Selectric  has  such  a  light  touch  child  perforator. 


'1  ABLK  1 
COURSE  I 

Knd-of-training  results 


First  Ten  Final  30 

Minute  Speed  Minute  Speed 
Test  Test 


Oper. 

No. 

Machines 

Used 

KPH 

Error 

Rate 

KPH 

Error 

Rate 

*1. 

I.B.M. 

Typewriter 

14,760 

3.9 

15,120 

1.4 

*2. 

I.B.M. 

Typewriter  & 
Std.  Fair,  per 

15,840 

4.8 

15,840 

1.7 

o« 

I.B.M. 

Tvpewriter 

13,320 

6.0 

12,240 

3.0 

4. 

I.B.M. 

Tvpewriter 

12,960 

5.4 

11,880 

4.0 

5. 

I.B.M. 

Tvpewriter 

7,920 

9.0 

8,240 

6.0 

*6. 

I.B.M. 

Typewriter 

10,080 

6.0 

10,080 

2.5 

*Ex-Linotype  operators. 

Error  rates  for  all  tests  were  computed  in  the  following  manner: 


Word  errors  Word  eriors 


Total  KPH  Total  words 


6 

(keystrokes  per  word) 

For  instance,  operator  #1,  final  one-half  hour  test: 

Total  keystrokes=7,5fi0=  ( ir>,120  kph) 
Total  word  errors=18 
Error  rate: 


Lillian  Malt  and  her  a.ssi.stant, 
•Mrs.  Louise  Berwald,  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  first  U.S.  keyboard 
training  session  at  the  Trenton 
Tinien.  The  training  sessions. 
Course  I,  “Skill  Development  for 
Beginners,”  Course  II,  “Skill 
Development,”  and  Course  III, 
“Speed  Development”  were  pre¬ 
viously  described  in  the  Novem- 

l)er,  19(57  and  March,  1968  issues 
of  Editok  and  Publisher. 

SCREENING  CANDIDATES 

.Mrs.  .Malt  visited  the  Trenton 
Times  a  week  before  classes  were 
to  l)egin.  She  inteiwiewed  pos¬ 
sible  candidates  and  gave  us 
her  recommendations.  Of  the  15 
men  interviewed  for  the  five 
openings,  six  were  apprentices. 
Unfortunately,  we  could  not 
schedule  all  of  her  first  five 
choices.  Some  of  the  journeymen 
who  scored  well  on  the  dexterity 
and  reading  tests  indicated  they 
had  no  desire  to  become  TTS 
operators.  We  settled  for  three 
apprentices  and  two  journey¬ 
men.  The  two  journeymen  were 
l)oth  experienced  Linotype  oper¬ 
ators. 

The  10  trainees  in  the  l)e- 
ginners  session  included  six 
Trenton  Times  employees  and 
four  from  other  plants.  Of  the 
10,  three  of  the  visitors  were 
experienced  typists  who  were 
taking  the  course  for  evaluation 
purposes.  This  mixture  of 
tortoises  and  hares  caused  us 
tortoises  some  problems.  I  per¬ 
sonally  found  it  vei  y  disconcert¬ 
ing  to  l)e  pecking  along  while  my 
neighbor  was  doing  the  same 
exercises  at  80  wpm. 

Because  of  the  limited  numlier 
^  of  men  we  have  who  can  operate 
an  ad  machine,  we  were  forced  to 
u.se  one  of  our  journeymen 
trainees  as  a  manual  operator 
for  the  first  two  weeks  he  was 
l(*arninp:  to  type.  This  caused 

problems  for  all — the  operator, 
the  ad  foreman,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor. 

The  picture  (on  next  init/e) 
shows  the  classroom  airange- 
ment.  This  is  a  picture  of  the 
afternoon  Course  II  group, 

some  using  a  TTS  perforator 
and  some  IBM  Standai’d  elec¬ 
trics.  All  the  beginners  used  the 


THE  TESI  RESULIS 

The  three  ex-Lino  operators 
are  so  indicated.  The  error  rates 
are  “uncorrected  errors.”  In  re¬ 
viewing  this  chart  with  the 
other  printing  management  per¬ 
sonnel  who  had  enrolled  trainees, 
some  concern  was  expressed  to 
Mrs.  Berwald  aliout  the  group’s 


18  48 

- = - =  lA'i 

7,560  7,560 


(> 


“This  error  rate  may  lie  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  composition  of 
the  group.  Working  in  the  group 
were  three  supervisors  whose 
higher  rate  of  performance  af¬ 
fected  the  l)eginners  and  caused 
them  to  work  faster  than  they 
should  have. 

(The  experienced  typists  are 
not  included  in  Table  I). 

“However,  as  the  errors  made 
were  not  repetitive  (i.e.  they 


error  rates.  Lillian  Malt’s  an¬ 
swer  to  our  question  was: 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  July  13,  1968 


were  not  due  to  fingering  or 
posture),  it  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  operators  will 
perform  more  accurately  on 
production.” 

BEGINNERS'  DISCUSSION 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  Course 
1,  we  lieginners  had  a  discussion 
on  the  differences  lietween  Lil¬ 
lian  Malt’s  techniques  and  those 
used  in  conventional  keyboard 
training  sessions.  Remember 
that  three  of  our  group  were 
high  speed  typists.  Some  of  the 
points  we  agreed  upon: 

1)  Measuring  reading  speed 
and  the  importance  placed  on 
continuous  practice  to  develop 
reading  ability.  Mrs.  Malt’s 
“rule  of  thumb”  is  that  you 
must  be  able  to  read  at  five  times 
your  fastest  keystroke  rate.  For 
example,  if  an  operator  can  type 
at  50  w'pm  or  300  lines  per  hour, 
the  maximum  keystroke  rate  is 
approximately  75  wpm  or  450 
Iph.  This  means  they  have  to  be 
able  to  read  300  wpm,  or  their 
reading  rate  will  interfere  with 
keystroking. 

2)  Introduction  of  keys — the 
left  hand  is  trained  first.  Special 
exercises  were  used  to  develop 
the  pi  oper  finger  motions  and  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  fingers. 

3)  Heavy  emphasis  was 
placed  on  l)ody  posture.  On 
lieing  too  close  or  too  far  from 
the  typewriter,  on  the  proper 
wrist  alignment  to  the  keyboard. 

4)  The  absolute  MUST  that 
your  hands  should  never  leave 
the  home  row. 

а)  That  errors  are  not  the 
student’s  responsibility,  but  the 
instructor’s.  By  reviewing  your 
speed  test  results,  she  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  giving  you  the 
proper  remedial  exercises  to  re¬ 
duce  your  error  rate. 

б)  The  method  of  teaching 

rhythmic  keystroking.  For  three 
of  the  four  weeks,  we  beginners 
typed  our  basic  exercises  to 
t^mnos  provided  by  special  3314 
records.  As  we  progressed, 
records  with  faster  tempos  were 
used.  The  entire  class  had  to 

type  at  the  same  rate. 

{CfmtiiH4ed  on  pftf/e  52) 
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TTS  School 

(Confimu  <1  1  roHi  51) 

7)  The  us«*  of  a  nn-tal  Kuido 
ovor  th<‘  kf-ytioard  to  ke<-|i  the 
finp<T.«  in  the  proper  vertical 
alijrnnient  and  to  ensure  that  all 
tiainees  maintained  contact  with 
the  home  row.  The.se  metal 
Kuides  were  r**moved  as  each 
trainee  demonstrated  to  the  in- 
.stiuctor  that  he  knew  where 
the  finpeis  should  jjo.  For  most 
of  the  iKffinners.  this  was  in  the 
third  week. 

8)  Ive|>etitive  one  minute 
speed  tests  »tver  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  such  as  the  alphaliet,  with 
the  order  to  po  fast<*r  each  time. 
This  was  used  to  force  the 
train<‘<‘  to  make  errors.  By  re¬ 
viewing  thes«*  te.sts,  Mrs.  Rer- 
wald  then  assigned  each  tiainee 
special  exercises. 

»  •  • 

Course  II — Two  weeks  at  3 
hours  daily:  total  training  time 
— ;?<»  hours. 

-All  of  the  trainees  in  Course 
II  were  experienced  operators. 

In  her  summary  of  the  Cour.s<* 
II  n*sults.  -Mrs.  -Malt  included 
the  following  comments: 

“Broadly,  the  operators  enter¬ 
ing  the  cours<-  were  at  a  level  of 
performance  comparable  to  that 
of  opeiators  with  some  months 
of  operating  experience  follow¬ 
ing  initial  training.  Because,  in 
this  cas»‘,  they  had  not  lH‘en 
jtreviously  trained  in  the  Malt 
method,  they  were  tested  iM'fore- 
hand,  and  r*  medial  help  (in 
reading,  posture  and  finering) 
was  included  alongside  siM*ed  (h‘- 
velopment  training. 

“The  target  speed  of  18,(W)0 
kph .  was  exceeded  by  all  the 
operat«ns.  In  fact  six  of  the 
eight  operators  ••xceeded  21,(*00 
kph.  Five  operators  were  work¬ 
ing  on  TT.‘<  machines,  not  justi¬ 
fying." 

In  Tables  II  and  III,  th<*  last 
column  (  1-8  weeks,  <‘tc.)  is  a 
record  of  one-half  hour  speed 
tests  given  each  participant  1-8 
weeks  after  they  had  compbded 
the  cour.se.  .After  most  of  the 
test  tapes  had  Ik-ioi  jiroce.ssed 
through  our  model  28  printer, 
the  tapes  were  tiiscarded.  Later 
we  discovered  the  printer  was 
making  errors.  The  only  error 
rates  available  are  for  those 
operators  whose  tapes  were  ro- 
i-eived  for  (irocessing,  after  our 
problem  with  the  printer  was 
di.scov<‘red. 

Six  of  these  operators  were 
Trenton  Times  enijiloyees.  Two 
of  the  six  operators  had  exc<‘p- 
ti<*nally  high  line  error  rates  on 
tln  ir  production  work,  above  7 
percent.  Following  this  cour.se, 
lK>th  were  under  1.7  percent  and 
their  hourly  rates  improved. 

■52 


Course  III — Two  weeks  at  3 
hours  daily:  total  training  time 
— .■{(»  hours. 

.Mrs.  .Malt’s  ob.servations  of 
Course  III  were: 

“Primarily  speed  and  accuracy 
devel<)|)ment  training  for  ex¬ 
perienced  operators. 

“The  results  of  this  group 
are  particularly  good.  Kvery 
operator  set  a  speed  exceeding 
30,(KMl  kph  during  a  30  minute 
speed  test  working  from  ordin¬ 
ary  printer’s  proofs.  Five  ojjera- 
tors  were  working  on  TTS  ma¬ 
chines,  not  justifying.  One  of 
the.se  operators  set  at  over  30,- 
000  kph  in  two  s«‘parate  tests. 

“Four  of  the  operators  were 
able  to  sustain  an  error  rate  of 
under  1  percent  (every  eir(M- 
counted ) . 


In  the  classroom  at  the  Trenton  Times. 

“Beading  sf>eed  is  even  more 
significant  for  high  speed  work 
than  previously  thought.  Opera¬ 
tors  in  (Iroup  III  were  reading 
at  speeds  in  excess  of  500  wpm. 
'I'hree  at  more  than  800  wpm.” 

Because  Course  II  operators 
worked  only  from  pi  inted  mate¬ 
rial  in  their  training  books,  I 
have  not  used  the  te.st  results  the 
Course  III  operators  had  on 
“perfect”  hard  copy.  Their 
final  test  results  are  on  the 
.same  copy  used  by  Course  II 
operators. 

{See  churl  on  puj/e  54) 

KEVIEW  OK  COI  RSE 
11  AM)  111 

The  management  repre.senta- 
tives  of  each  of  the  participating 
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(Bates  are  expres.sed  in  Kl’H  ) 
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plants  agre«-d  that  their  invest¬ 
ment  was  worthw  hile.  Some  are 
now  considering  sending  .someone 
to  .Mrs.  .Malt’s  “instructor”  s«‘s- 
sion. 

Since  the  final  arrangements 
have  not  lieen  matle,  ((uestions 
about  where,  when,  a!id  how 
much,  will  have  to  Im*  answered 
by  the  Pitman  organization. 

.After  the  final  .session,  we  had 
a  review  session  with  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  Courses  II  and  III 
to  get  a  consensus  on  the  value 
of  the  .Malt-Pitman  training  anil 
how  it  could  1h‘  improved.  The 
following  comments  outline  the 
main  advantages  of  this  train¬ 
ing  compared  to  the  “sit-by- 
Jack”  training  most  of  us  have 
u.sed  previously. 

(('onlinneil  on  piiiie  54) 


Final 
3(1  .Minute 


4-8  wks.  afte 
Training 
30  Minute 


Perform 

ance 

10  Minute 

Test 

Prod. 

Test 

OP.  NO. 

Tes 

t 

Perf. ' 

I’est 

I.H. 

M.  ' 

rYPKWBlTKB 

1 

21,(>00 

2.4 

26,280 

2.5 

28,440 

1.0 

20,7:56 

N..A. 

2 

20,880 

2.7 

21,9()0 

2.5 

2.3,760 

.3.0 

22,272 

\.A. 

;{ 

20,880 

1.0 

25,020 

.3 

24,480 

.6 

20,160 

N.A. 

4 

22,. 320 

.0 

24,120 

1.5 

25,.560 

1.2 

21,888 

N.A. 

•5 

20,880 

2.4 

10,0.50 

2.0 

23,400 

1.3 

21,120 

N.A. 

.A  VC. 

21,312 

1.8 

2.3,286 

1.7 

2.5,128 

1.4 

21,2.35 

N.A. 

I.B.M. 

TYP 

KWBITKB 

t; 

22,680 

2.0 

24,840 

1.0 

23,220 

.3 

7 

21,180 

.3.0 

25,020 

4.0 

23,400 

2.0 

21,120 

N.A. 

8 

23,400 

.4 

18,360 

3.0 

23,400 

— 

18,838 

.1 

.A  VC. 

22,200 

1.7 

22,020 

3.0 

23,640 

1.0 

21,0.5!) 
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Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks,”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 


343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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TTS  School 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

MAIN  ADVANTAGES 

1 )  Emphasis  on  reading  speed 
— for  our  experienced  opeiators, 
there  was  a  direct  relationship 
iK'tween  reading  speed  and  error 
rate. 

2)  One  minute  speed  tests  are 
used  to  determine  operator  error 
tendencies. 

3)  Importance  of  posture — 
(Opeiators  should  have  comfort¬ 
able,  firm  chairs  that  can  tie 
easily  adjusted.) 

4)  The  competitive  challenge 
— Mrs.  Berwald,  the  instructor, 
was  able  to  get  each  group  to 
compete.  For  example,  one 
minute  drills  on  the  alaphalx^t 
were  given  almost  every  ses¬ 
sion.  A  man  in  England  had 
reportedly  completed  the  alpha- 
liet  17  times  without  an  error. 
This  record  was  lieaten  twice. 
Try  this  one  in  your  .shop! 

SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

1)  Reading  speed  tests  and 
exercises  should  proceed  key- 
liuard  training. 

2)  .An  accurate  rapid  device 
is  needed  for  printing  test  tapes. 
We  used  a  model  28  TTS  printer 
— later  we  discovered  it  was 


TABLE  111 
COURSE  III 

(Rates  are  expressed  in  KIMI) 
I.B.M.  TYPEWRITER 


4-8  wks.  after 

Fii 

st 

Final 

Training 

Performance 

10  Minute 

30  Minute 

30  Minute 

OP.  NO. 

Test 

Perf.  Test 

Test 

Prod.  Test 

1 

22,680 

1.0 

24,120 

1.0 

23,220 

2 

28,840 

12.0 

26,640 

1.6 

25,920 

3 

15,480 

4.0 

19,800 

8.0 

23,760 

2.2 

20,682 

2.(5 

4 

24,000 

— 

29,880 

1.8 

27,360 

.4 

21,492 

1.3 

5 

21,240 

.3 

23,400 

1.0 

27,000 

.4 

20,898 

•  •  t 

AVG. 

20,240 

1.4 

24,920 

4.8 

25,776 

1.1 

22,442 

1.1 

TTS  PERFORATORS 

6 

26,280 

3.5 

25,920 

.4 

NA 

7 

23,760 

1.6 

27,880 

2.2 

29,880 

.3 

28,800 

8 

23,400 

.4 

25,560 

3.7 

24,480 

.2 

22,746 

.1 

!) 

24,480 

6.0 

25,200 

.9 

22,080 

10 

18,720 

1.0 

27,880 

2.0 

30,240 

.4 

24,768 

AVG. 

21,960 

1.0 

26,416 

3.5 

27,144 

.4 

24,59!) 

introducing 

errors  we 

had 

all  of  our  “Licrht  Touch  1 

erfora- 

Installation 

charged  to  the  operators. 

tors”  so  thej, 

will  have  the  short- 

Press 

3)  One  person  assigned  to  re¬ 
view  with  the  instructor  what 
the  correct  keyboard  posture 
should  Ik*,  and  to  lie  charged 
with  reviewing  the  operator’s 
performance  and  making  correc¬ 
tions  of  the  basic  faults. 

1 )  Test  perforators  should 
have  a  light  touch.  We  used  the 
olde.st  perforators  we  had.  Our 
operators  were  constantly  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  could  exceed 
the  speed  of  the  keyboard.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  complaint,  we  have 
ordered  replacement  kits  avail¬ 
able  from  Fairchild  to  modifv 


check  out  these 
low  prices  on 

EASTERN  SUPERIOR  PERFORATOR 
TAPE-THEY  CANT  BE  BEAT! 

Add  to  Eastern  s  low.  low  price,  top  quality  paper  stock  with  full 
guarantee  and  same  day  shipment  service  and  it  makes  good 
sense  to  buy  Eastern! 

8"  DIAMETER,  2"  CORE,  WIDTH 
32  ROLLS  PER  CARTON 

BUFF  OR  WHITE 

1  -9  cartons  SI 0.88  per  carton 

10  cartons  and  up  10.56  per  carton 
'Standing  orders  10.40  per  carton 
Red.  Green,  Yellow.  Gray.  Blue,  add  ?c  per  roll 

14"  DIAMETER,  2"  CORE.  WIDTH 
10  ROLLS  PER  CARTON 

BUFF  OR  WHITE 

1  -9  cartons  SI  0.70  per  carton 

10  cartons  and  up  10.40  per  carton 

'Standing  orders  10.25  per  carton 
Red.  Green,  Yellow,  Gray.  Blue,  add  8t!  per  roll 
All  prices  FOB  plant 

'Standing  orders  are  for  10  cartons  or  more  per  shipment 
See  Eastern  For  Lowest  Prices  On  Typesetting  Ribbons  And  Teletype  Rolls 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  INC. 

9603  Northern  Blvd.  Corona.  N  Y.  11368  Tel  212-899-1700 


ost  and  lightest  stroke  possible 
with  this  equipment. 

In  summary,  prior  to  this 
training  period,  the  Trenton 
Times  trainees  were  told  that 
our  prime  objective  in  arranging 
for  this  instruction  was  to  re¬ 
duce  their  error  rates.  If  their 
line  per  hour  rates  increased, 
it  would  l)e  considered  a  fringe 
Irenefit. 

By  comparing  Febiuary  pro¬ 
duction  rates  with  May’s,  we 
found  that  the  average  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  trainees  was  f).2 
percent  in  lines  per  hour.  Since 
each  shop  has  its  own  method 
of  computing  lines  per  hour,  I 
am  not  going  to  list  our  rates. 

If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would 
prefer  to  have  my  own  instruc¬ 
tor  who  could  work  with  two  or 
three  operators  at  a  time.  The 
Trenton  Times  had  15  employees 
(out  of  a  total  of  72)  in  the 
three  se.ssions.  Our  foremen 
almost  had  a  nervous  breakdown. 


In  Relirement 

Paul  McAndiews,  stereotypi' 
department  foreman,  retired 
Jul.v  1  after  40  years  of  sei'\  i<  e 
with  the  Xew  York  I'imeK. 


Took  Only  6  Weeks 

(TaLLII’OUS,  O. 

The  new  Goss  Urbanite  press, 
which  produces  the  Sandag 
TimcK-Sentinel,  Dailg  Tribune, 
Daily  Sentinel  and  MnKon 
County  S'eu'n,  completes  a  daily 
run  of  5,500  in  approximately 
15  minutes. 

Maximum  spe€*d  with  a  Sub- 
uiban  folder  is  25,000  |)apers 
l)er  hour.  The  press,  with  an 
Urbanite  folder,  is  built  to  pro¬ 
duce  40,000  per  hour. 

Unlike  the  Scott  press  which 
took  six  and  a  half-months  to 
install  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  old  plant  in 
1060,  the  new'  Goss  Urbanite 
Web  Offset  Press  with  a  Sub¬ 
urban  folder  was  installed 
within  six  weeks  in  the  com- 
panv’s  new  block  structure  last 
fall. 

The  three-unit,  24-page  capa¬ 
city  (with  a  growth  capacity  up 
to  48  pages,  with  full  color)  is 
41  feet,  3  and  'li  inches  long, 
11  feet,  11  >3  inches  tall,  ami 
four  feet,  10  inches  wide. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


P^UniUtCf.  QfieAA. 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

CitimaUi  (fioen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.  Y. 

JAckson  a-610S 


Offset  Coiiversitm 
Set  for  Next  Mareli 

SllMTKK,  S.C. 
The  Sumter  I  tail  g  Item  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Goss 
Company  for  an  Urbanite  offset 
press  and  expects  to  convert  to 
a  complete  cold-type  o|)eration 
by  next  March.  The  five  unit, 
40-page,  press  will  have  two 
color  units  and  will  have  a 
maximum  speed  of  40,000  ))ph. 

A  Chemco  roll  film  camera, 
Log-E-Flo  processor  and  con¬ 
veyor  and  all  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  plate  processing  equipment 
has  been  ordered.  Final  deci¬ 
sion  has  not  yet  l)een  made  on 
phototypesetting  equipment. 

The  Item,  with  a  circulation 
of  over  13,000,  is  now  printed 
on  a  Goss  Universal  press. 
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Ix>r  top  perjEbrmance 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


A  surgeon  counts  on  his  operating  team  for  backup,  just  as  stereotypers 
can  count  on  their  Burgess  team.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way 
. . .  research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service 
right  in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  Impression. 

get  the  Burgess  backup 

MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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T he  New 


underblanket  for  newspaper  presses 


ni 


um 

I  TM 

J=]  i 


•  Successor  to  the  old-fashioned  cork  blanket 

•  Lasts  longer 

•  Protects  top  blanket  better 

•  Insures  sharper,  cleaner  reproduction 

•  Resists  wraps 


New  from  Tingue  Brown— a  better  kind  of  letterpress 
underblanket  that  compresses  under  pressure,  fully 
recovers  original  form  as  soon  as  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved.  Made  of  “Polyfibron”*  base,  a  polymer-im¬ 
pregnated  cellular  material  .sandwiched  between  two 
layers  of  tough  .synthetic  material,  the  “COROCEL” 
blanket  contains  millions  of  micro.scopic  air  cells  that 
cushion  impre.ssion  impact... shrug  off  hard  smashes 
...spring  back  after  a  wrap. 


•Ri  b.  TM  of  W  R.  r.rac  &  Co. 


The  “COROCEL”  blanket’s  compressibility  and  resil¬ 
ience  insure  against  indentation  or  embossing,  afford 
extreme  accuracy  of  gauge  over  its  entire  area.  You 
get  longer  underblanket  mileage,  and  better  protec¬ 
tion  of  your  expensive  top  blanket  with  “COROCEL” 
in  the  packing. 

This  type  of  blanket  has  a  long  record  of  successful 
performance  on  publication  presses,  where  compress¬ 
ibility  and  gauge  uniformity  are  prime  requisites,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  proved  in  newspaper  plants. 


For  sample  and  full  details,  contact  your  nearest  Tinnue  Brown  office. 


^  m  m  "  1765  Carter  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10457  •  212 — CY9  8800 

I  I  N  W  E  ■  1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605  •  312— HA  7  0083 

■  147  North  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90033  •  213 — AN  4-4020 
*  1328  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94103  •  415 — 621-8873 

0  K  WW  iV  €k  W  ■  ■  507  Bishop  St  ,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30318  •  404— 351-3864 


Canadian  Sales  Agents  ROSS  WHITEHEAD  &  CO.  LTD.,  Montreal 


\ 


These  densities  are  simply  set  mer  building’s  6,500  square  feet  ('opv  ^Ulllhered 

on  two  dials — one  for  highlight  to  more  than  8,000  square  feet.  LI  -  I 

density,  one  for  the  shadow  The  91-year  old  daily  news-  *'***’  ”  ceKI\  L.Oliery 
density.  The  Densichron  E.xpos-  paper  is  being  produced  on  a  5-  Kl  Siglo  of  Bogota,  Colomb 
ure  Comj)uter  automatically  cal-  unit  Goss  Community  web  offset  has  installed  a  numbering  ( 
culates  proper  main  and  flash  press.  The  20-page  Community  vice  on  its  Goss  Headliner 

exposures.  Highlight  “bump”  provides  the  daily  with  press  print  a  consecutive  numl)er 

exposure  for  short  range  copy  is  speeds  up  to  16,500  papers  per  each  copy  of  the  paper, 

also  calculated  automatically.  hour.  The  installation,  including  automatic  number! 

Chemco  announced  Powerflo  a  Suburban  folder  to  increase  invented  by  Hz 

Developer,  a  liquid  specifically  speed,  replaces  a  Duplex  Tubular  paltin  of  Custom-Rilt  Mach 
formulated  for  automatic  film  letterpress  press  manufactured  York  Pa. 

processors.  in  1911. 

The  company  reports  field  The  Inquirer  was  founded  as  **r'!if*'^,***^w 

testing  proved  Powerflo  Devel-  a  weekly  newspaper  in  1877.  It  "**** 

oper  compatible  with  all  film  liecame  a  daily  61  years  ago,  „  .  .  .  _ 

emulsions,  with  no  drop-off  in  publishing  each  evening  except  num  rs  are  <  la 

negative  contrast  or  dot  <iuality.  Sunday.  It  has  a  paid  circula-  J”  ^  ‘’thT^front  paKe.s^”conte 

A  prime  characteri.stic  of  the  tion  of  around  6,000.  .  .  • 

^  ing  the  winning  digits, 

product  IS  the  lack  of  sludge  • 

build-up  in  processors.  This  im-  Offs^et  lo  Replace  * 

portant  feature  will  help  de-  Tiibiilars  Cold  Tvpe  for  2  Years. 

crease  prwe.ssor  maintenance,  »"*»»**'^'*  , 

and  insure  maximum  develoiier  Yl’MA,  .\riz.  iNexl  Step  to  Offset 

Jones  Osborn  ami  Donald  N.  Watekiu  ry  Co 

Soldwedel,  publishers  of  the  The  Ilaferbitn/  /iepubli 
1  unia  Daily  Sun,  have  an-  American  will  in.stall  n 

nounced  that  the  daily  will  con-  year  a  six-unit  Goss  .Metro 
vert  to  offset  printing  after  press,  it  is  announced 

nearly  a  century  of  letterpress  William  B.  Pape,  publisl 
publishing.  Work  on  the  $l-million  insta 

Osliorn  said  that  the  evening  tion  will  liegin  in  January.  ' 
and  Sunday  Sun  will  convert  to  new  jiress  will  have  two-c( 
offset  on  a  4-unit  Goss  Urbanite  half  decks.  The  Waterb 
web  offset  press.  newspapers  have  In^en  us 

The  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  which  photocomposition  of  advert 
will  observe  its  hundredth  year  ments,  computer  and  phi 
of  publication  in  1972,  is  now  grai)hic  typesetting,  automj 
printed  on  twinned  Duplex  cameras,  and  film-processing 
Tubulars  (10  units),  two  years. 


Chemco  Develops 
Fully  Automated 
Negative  System 

The  Chemcomatic  System,  a 
fully  automated  negative  pro¬ 
duction  facility,  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  Chemco  Photopro<I- 
ucts  Co.  at  Print  68,  June  20- 
26,  in  Chicago. 

The  automatetl  system  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chemco  in  1966  has 
l)een  e.xtended  with  the  addition 
of  the  Chemcomatic  Negative 
Conveyor,  which  carries  film 
sheets  from  a  LogEflo  film  proc¬ 
essor  to  a  simulated  stripping- 
room  station  in  Chemco’s  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  Chemcomatic  Sy.stem 
can  more  than  double  the  ph(v 
tographer’s  productivity. 

.\  new  automatic  exposure 
computer  with  internal  flash 
control,  designed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Welch  Scientific  Com¬ 
pany,  Skokie,  Illinois,  for  the 
graphic  arts  cameraman,  also 
was  shown  for  the  first  time  at 
Chemco’s  booth. 

The  new  unit,  an  addition  to 
the  Densichron  line,  has  a  flash 
integrator  which  measures  the 
amount  of  flash  exposure  by 
means  of  a  proln*  mounted  inside 
the  camera  Indlows.  reflection 
densitometer  is  used  to  measure 
highlight  and  shadow  densities. 


Daily's  Plant  Larger 
.\inl  Fully  ('arpeled 

Galio.n,  Ohio 
The  (iaiion  inquirer  has 
moved  into  a  new  building  and 
converted  from  hdterpress  to 
offset  printing. 

Wall-to-wall  ca  rpet  ing 
throughout — even  in  the  jirint 
shop — is  just  one  of  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  features  of  the  Iiufuirer’s 
new  plant,  which  has  also  in¬ 
creased  floor  sj>ace  from  the  for- 


The  Lowell  Sun 


The  modern  Lowell  Sun  plant 
is  the  result  of  a  coordinated 
renovation  and  new  construction 
program  engineered  by 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


AYAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC, 

Snyineers 


Boston 


Charlotte 


IT'S  HIS  PLEASURE— L.  C.  (Dick)  Miller  (second  from  right) 
pushes  the  starter  button  on  new  press  in  News  Tower,  Rockford, 
III.  Watching  are;  John  E.  Heselden,  Gannett  Company  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  operations;  Charles  A.  King,  pressroom  foreman  for  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic;  and  Mack  R.  Hall, 
production  manager. 


$2.7  Million 
Gannett  Plant 
Is  Dedicated 

KOCKKORI),  111. 

l>«‘<lication  of  a  new  prr'ss 
loom  addition  and  a  new 
million  Hoe  Colormatie  jn-e.-^s 
by  the  Rockford  Morninr/  Star 
and  Rcf/istcr-Rcfuthlic  wa-; 
hailed  a.-<  a  sipnifieant  step  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  liebl 
(.July  1)  by  100  dipnitaries  at 
a  News  Tower  luncheon. 

Illinois  (lovernor  Samuel  H. 
Shapiro  and  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Group  of 
newspapers  and  radio-television 
stations  ami  i)resident  of  the 
As.sociated  I’ress,  attended. 

Miller,  chaii-man  of  the  board 
of  the  Gannett-owned  Kockford 
ilaily  newsj)apers,  and  William 
K.  Todd,  president,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Morninp  Star 
and  Register- Republic,  wer«‘ 
hosts  at  the  dedicatory  ceremon¬ 
ies.  Miller  was  accompanied  by 
•John  K.  Heselden,  Gannett  vice- 
president  of  operations. 

Governoi-  Shapiro  said  the 
.$2.7.")  million  modernization 
))roject  started  at  the  News 
Tower  two  yeais  ago  was  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economy. 


“Some  T(M)  other  industrial 
plants  have  lM*en  exj)anded  and 
modernized  in  Illinois,”  Shapiro 
said.  ‘‘We  are  proud  of  this 
newspaper  plant,  proud  of  the 
confidence  shown  in  extendiiifr 
daily  newsjjaper  facilities  and 
services  for  the  Greater  Rock¬ 
ford  area.” 

■I.  Howai-d  Wood,  publisher 
of  the  (’liiciii/o  Trihiitii  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  .Association,  also  praised 
the  new  equipment  which  in¬ 


cludes  an  einht-unit,  hiph-speed 
Hoe  press  and  modernized 
stereotype  and  mail  rooms. 

Mayors  Benjamin  T.  Sch¬ 
leicher  of  Rockfoid  and  Daniel 
Timmis  of  Loves  Park,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
civic  and  business  leaders,  edu¬ 
cators  and  others  were  on  hand 
when  L.  C.  (Dick)  Miller, 
Rockford,  vicepresi<ient  of  the 
Morning:  Star  and  Register-Re- 
t)ublic,  pressed  the  button  to 
start  the  press. 

Attoiney  Miller,  actively  as¬ 


sociated  with  the  newspaper 
business  in  Rockford  for  6(5 
years,  started  working  for  the 
Rockford  Daily  Republic,  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  Rockford  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  in  P.)02  as  a  pi’oof- 
rea<ler.  A  former  reporter,  city 
editor  and  managing  editor,  he 
has  been  counsel  for  Rockford 
Newspapers  since  ISl.'lO  and  now 
is  vicepresident  ami  a  director. 

Publisher  Todd  said  the  capi¬ 
tal  improvements  program 
“proves  our  confidence  in  the 
future  ...  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Rockford  area’s  remarkable 
growth.” 

“There  was  a  time  when 
newspapers  were  published 
more  or  le.ss  inexpensively, 
aimed  at  specialize*!  audiences,” 
said  Todd.  “Not  so  today.  The 
modern  newspaper  has  no  spe¬ 
cialized  auilience — and  it  is  not 
published  inexpensively. 

“We  serve  as  broad  area  of 
reatlership  interest  .  .  .  news 
ranging  from  the  crib  to  the 
coffin  .  .  .  and  in-between  news 
about  other  happenings  ami 
events.  To  do  our  job  right,  we 
must  have  skille*!  i)eoi)le  and 
modern  machiner.v.  We  have 
both  at  Rockford  NewspaiM*rs.” 

The  new  pre.ss,  installetl  in  a 
new  150  by  42-foot  adtlition  to 
the  News  Tower,  has  a  128- 
page  capacity,  .■!2  of  which  can 
carr>‘  spot  color.  The  Hoe  Color- 
matic  replaced  a  Scott  press. 


enough  words  to  TELL  you 
why  BEVERIDGE  MATS 
are  best-that’s  why 
we  SHOW  you 

Thousanids  of  worcis  coulcin’t  accurately  describe  the 
superiorities  of  Beveridge  Mats.  You  must  see  them 
molded  on  your  equipment  to  appreciate  how  they  give 
deeper  molds,  cleaner,  sharper  reproductions  and  free¬ 
dom  from  distortion.  Rather  than  telling  you,  let  us  show 
you  how  you  can  get  the  best  in  mat  performance  with 
Beveridge  Mats. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


Newspapers 
Beveridge 
Auto-Pack 
Beveridge 
High  Speed 
Beveridge 
Multi-Cast 


Syndicates 
Beveridge 
“500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge 
Color-Pack 
Beveridge 
Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 


Phone  (317)  635-4391 
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Does  your  plant 
spend  almost  35  minutes 
printing  and  etching  a  plate? 
Here’s  how  to  cut  that 
to  less  than  20! 


Presensitized  Micro-Metal  and  its  automatic 
Processor  will  reduce  printing  room  time  by 
33%  ...  from  over  15  minutes  to  10.  And 
Hi-Speed  Etchant  for  Micro-Metal  cuts  etch¬ 
ing  time  in  half  . . .  from  an  average  of  18 
minutes  to  9  per  plate.  Add  that  up  ...  33 
minutes  to  19  minutes!  That’s  something 
to  think  about.  Call  your  Rolled  Plate  repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  demonstration  of  this  new 
zinc  platemaking  system. 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  11231 


Research  Institute 

Committees  Named 


Otto  A.  Silha,  pn^siilont  of 

the  AN’i’A  Uew'iirch  Institute, 
and  publisher  of  the,  Minnr- 

ii/mlis  (Minn.)  Star  nud  Trih- 

>4 nr,  has  aniiouncod  tho  appoint- 
ini-nt  of  tho  ANPA  Ros«>arc'h 
Instituto’s  Prcxluctioii 

.Manatromont  Conimittoo. 

.1.  r.  (Jrant,  jtroductinn  nian- 

aj,M‘r,  /'hiliidrlpliid  /lidlcfin,  has 

been  re-appointed  ehairnian. 

Julian  J.  Kl>eilo,  inoduction 
uianatfor,  \\'ftf</thtf/tnn  ooii- 

tinuos  as  viooohairman  of  tho 

1*MC. 

Newly  ajipointed  to  tite  Com- 
mittH>  are; 

Janies  L.  Kenley,  Memphis 
I’ublishinjr  Co. 

Frank  Freitas.  Ilo^lon  (ilobc. 
John  H.  Medanii,  Soiilli  fioxl 
Trihiinr, 

Irvintr  Newhouse,  L>in;i  /s- 
Innd  Prrus. 

Nicholas  A.  Rinas,  Journal 
of  Coninieree,  New  York. 

C.  R.  Turnbull,  London 

(Ont.)  Fr>i 

Chapman  Turner,  Atlanta 
N'ewspaiiei'S. 

Donald  Wrinht.  .l/o(i/<'<//<o//s 
SI'ir  iinil  T ribn nr. 

Ro-appointe<l  to  the  C’omniit- 
lee  are; 

Roy  \V.  .■\nderson,  .Mhonij 
(.N.Y.)  TimcA-Vnion  and  Knick- 
rilxtrkrr  .Vew.s. 

Irvin  Baird,  Aupsu-s-  Cifit 
Tiinrx  and  Star. 

S.  K.  Buttrill,  dannott  New.s- 
papers. 

Herl)ert  F.  Cox  Jr.,  Wilniim/- 
Inn  (Del.)  Sriva  and  Journol. 

RolH'it  H.  Duinke,  Milnunka 
.liinnUil. 

(iolden  Fari.s,  IndinnopidiH 
Slor  and  .Xrir^. 

F.  Donald  (iilmore,  .Nashville 
Newspajter  Rriiitinn  C'oni. 

James  H.  Lamade,  William.s- 
port  (I’a.)  diit. 

John  A.  Mo.ser,  Spriii’ifirld 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

OfFset 

Letterpress 

Magaiine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Detroit  load 
CLIVILANO.  OHIO  441U 
rkoM  flU)  1310111 


(111.)  .State  Jonrnol  iind  Rrtfi.'i- 
Irr. 

John  Saechia,  Hearst  News- 

papers. 

VVilliaiii  (1.  Woinrieh,  }\’orce.s~ 
ter  Te/rffrafH  ftml  < ittzaf te, 

l.alM»ral<»r> 

Appointinenl  of  the  ANTA 

Research  Institute  Laboratory 

-Advisory  Committee  for  10(58- 

(!;>  als<i  ha.s  been  announced  by 
Silh:t.  This  Committee,  formerly 
known  as  the  Research  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee,  meets  as  neces- 
.sary  during  the  yeai',  to  ni''*“ 
counsel  and  assi.stance  un  the 
proprams  of  the  ANPA  III  Re- 
.search  Centei-  at  Kaston,  Pa. 

Willmott  I.ewis  .Jr.,  iro.s7((«(/- 
tnn  Star,  is  reajipointed  chaii’- 
man  of  the  Laltoratory  Atlvi- 
.sory  Committee. 

New  memheis  are; 

Leslie  (Jriner,  Knipht  News¬ 
papers. 

K.  .S.  Leinh,  Otfoicii  ('ithni. 

Hans  F.  Roshurj*',  Sun  Jo.sr 
( Cali  f. )  .Mrrriirif-A'rirs. 

Ronald  A.  White,  Scripps- 
1  Iowa  I’d  Newspa/tei’S. 

'I'he  1‘i’esident  of  .\NI'.4  RI 
cu.stomaril.v  .serves  two  one- 
year  term.s.  This  will  Ite  Silha’s 
.second  term. 

William  F.  .Schmick  Jr.,  jnih- 
lisher  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
.Sun  anil  president  of  ANI*.’4, 
was  elected  ehaii’inan  of  the 
ANPA  RI  Board. 

Richai’d  C.  .Steele,  itublisher 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
dazette,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ANl’.A  RI;  and  Otis 
Booth  Jr.,  vicejiresident  of  the 
Loft  Anifclci^  Tiinm,  was  elected 
treasuier.  Barnard  L.  Colby, 
publisher  of  the  A’riv  London 
(Conn.)  Ifnif,  was  re-electeil 
.secretary. 

Tho  now  members  of  the 


CARGO 

For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


•ANI’A  RI  Board  of  Directors 
are; 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  Omttlin 
W'orld-Hrrald. 

N.  W.  Armistea<l  III,  Koo- 
nokr  Tinx'x  and  WarldSrirn. 

John  Colburn,  Wichita  Kai/lc 
and  lirncon. 

Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Wunlting- 
ton  Star. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  (iannett 
Newspapers. 

Directors  who  are  continuing 
on  the  ANI’A  RI  Board  fol¬ 
low  : 

Peyton  .Anderson,  Macon 

((ia.)  Tclci/ntph  (itid  \cu% 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  Koko¬ 
mo  (Ind.)  Tritmnr. 

IVter  R.  Clark,  Itrtroit  \ews. 

David  K.  (iottlieh,  Lee  Knter- 
jirises,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

W.  H.  James,  Sen’  York 
Scivif, 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr., 
Newspaper  Pi’intintr  Corj)., 
Tul.sa,  Okla. 

-lames  L.  Knijfht,  .'\Iiami  Her¬ 
ald. 

Theodore  F.  Newhouse,  Lont/ 
Inland  Pren.n. 

W.  W.  Southam,  Soulham 
Prt'ss,  Toronto. 

RolH-rt  L.  Taylor,  PhUndrt- 

idiia  llnllrlin. 

Nebraska  Daily’s 
Cottrell  V-22 
Goes  on  Edition 

Th(‘  Sorth  I'httte  Trier/ rnpli 
became  the  largest  newspa))er 
in  Nebraska  using  offset  press 
facilities  when  a  Cottrell  V-22 
spit  out  its  first  refrular  edition 
on  June  10. 

tin  that  day  the  Teh'graph 
was  host  to  government  and 
civic  rei)rc.scntativcs  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  and  ceremonies  at  the  tiew 
(i-unit  i»re.ss,  which  i.s  jiart  of  a 
modernization  jirogram  in¬ 
volving  the  investment  of  nearly 
$2r>0,0(i0. 

On  the  first  two  days  of  new 
l)res.s  operation  the  Telegrai)h 
showed  off  the  off.set  e(iuipment 
to  its  1  ■1,200  suhscrilx-rs  by  run¬ 
ning  snappy  four-color  pictures. 

'I'elegraph  publisher  James 
Kirkman  saitl  |)lanning  for  the 
offset  conversion  l)egan  more 
than  two  years  ago,  when  C.  H. 
((ieorge)  Cooper  was  publisher. 

The  Cottrell  V-22  is  capable 
of  i)rinting  21-|)age  newsiiapers 
at  the  rate  of  2.'>.000  an  hour — 
about  twice  as  fast  as  the  re¬ 
placed  Duplex  lette)’i>ress. 

'I'he  2.-)-ton  press  arriv<‘d  in 
North  Platte  on  two  long  semi¬ 
trailers  from  Fort  Worth,  'I’exas 
on  May  27.  It  took  13  days  and 
almost  300  hours  to  install  it. 
The  ))ress  has  clo.se  to  200  basic 
controls,  plus  300  ink  fountain 
adjustments. 


26  Vi  eeklies  .Moved  I 
Into  Single  Plant 

Sun  Newspapers,  puhlishei’s 
of  2<>  weekly  newspapers  in  sub¬ 
urban  Minnea)>nlis  and  St.  Paul, 
has  moved  into  a  new  $l’a-mil- 
lion  headejuarters  building  on 

Freeway  491  in  .suliurhaii 
Bloomington. 

The  new  structure  will  con¬ 
solidate  production,  administra¬ 
tion,  news,  advert isinjr  and  cir¬ 
culation  facilities  prevously 
housed  in  eight  sei)arate  offices 

around  the  Twin  Cities.  The  , 

Sun  Rroup  has  nearly  -TKI  full-  ‘ 

time  and  i)ermanent  |)art-time 
employes. 

The  new  liuihlitiK^  is  a  show- 
ca.se  for  space-ape  newspai)er 
technology.  .\  (loss  Urbanite 
wch  offset  press,  capable  of 
printing  papers  at  speeds  up  to 
1.'),0()()  copies  per  hour,  forms  tin* 

heart  of  the  jilant.  The  jiress  j 
has  a  .Ifi-ivage  capacity  and  can 
print  two  separate  newspapers 
at  one  time  if  necessary.  Photon 
typesetting  equipment  is  being  j 
installed  to  comiilement  Lino- 
film  and  Ju.stowriter  machines. 

• 

Ludlow  Typo^rapli 
A<‘(|iiisilioii  Is  Oflf 

A.  J.  Tndustiies  Inc.  .said  it  I 
has  terminated  its  previously  an¬ 
nounced  agreement  in  princii>lc  i 
to  ac<iuire  Ludlow  'I'yjiograph  f 
(5o.,  Chicago,  through  an  ex¬ 
change  of  stock  valued  at  $6 
million.  I 

A.  J.  Industries  is  a  maker  of 
fuel  tanks,  in-flight  refueling 
systems  and  other  (iroducts.  'I'he  ^ 
firm  is  based  in  Los  .Angeles.  j 

Robert  W.  Buckley,  Ludlow 
president,  said:  "We  called  it  off 
liy  mutual  consent.”  He  d(>clined 
to  comment  further. 

.A.  J.  Industries  had  an¬ 
nounced  last  .April  that  it 
planned  to  acijuire  Ludlow,  a 
maker  of  automated  typesetting 
e<|uipment,  which  earned  about 
.$:500,()(KI  on  sales  of  more  than 
$8  million  la.st  year. 

• 

JNew  Jersey  Plans 
Seiiiiiiur  Profjraiii 

Committees  in  charge  of  the 
first  “go-it-alone”  New  Jersey 
mechanical  conference  have  de¬ 
cided  on  a  seminar-type  jiro- 
gram.  The  meeting  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Atlantic  City  in 
February. 

Robert  L.  Moyer,  |»roduetion 
managei-  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
is  general  chairman  for  the  con¬ 
ference  which  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  I’re.ss  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  NJPA  has  with¬ 
drawn  as  a  co-sponsor  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  the  Mid- 
.Atlantic  News|)api‘r  Mechanical 
Conference. 
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Column  About  Reading 

Newspaper  Rings  Bell 


C.  Dille,  president  of 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
of  America,  reports  that  a  re¬ 
cent  column  written  by  one  of 

his  writers  has  captured  the 
fancy  of  many  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors. 

“Several  editors  have  sup- 
pested  to  me,”  wrote  Dille,  “and 
at  least  four  have  mentioned  to 

my  salesmen  that  one  of  our 
columns  entitled  'Parents  and 

Children,’  by  Arnold  Arnold  was 
of  vital  interest  to  those  in  the 
newspaper  profession.” 

The  column,  “How  To  Read  A 
Newspaper,”  was  intended  as  a 
puide  to  parent.s  steerinp  their 
children  into  the  ways  of  he- 
coniinp  “well  informed  adults.” 

Wrote  ,\rnold: 

“Do  your  children  know  what 
happened  today,  as  told  to  them 
on  the  front  papes  of  this  (sub- 
scrihinp)  newsi)aper?  Did  they 
turn  to  sports  and  comics  only? 
Or  did  they  read  some  of  the 
l(K’al  and  foreign  news  and  edi¬ 
torials? 

“Your  child  of  8  or  9  is  old 
enouph  to  scan  the  headlines  and 
read  the  daily  news  index  or  the 
summary  of  the  week’s  events  in 
the  Sunday  supplement.  Let  him 
ask  you  about  some  of  the  people 
who  make  the  news.  Explain  any 
word  he  doesn’t  understand  in 
the  stories  he’s  read.  That’s  how 
he  can  build  a  large  vocabulary. 
It  will  help  him  in  school.  Ask 
your  child  for  his  opinions  on 
what  he’s  read.  Discuss  with 
him,  for  example,  who  he  thinks 
is  best  as  next  year’s  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate.  Talk  to  him  about 
the  i)laces  where  news  is  made. 
Relate  what  he  reads  to  his 
other  interests.  For  instance,  if 


‘The  Right  People’ 

Will  Be  Serialized 

“The  Right  People,”  current 
best-seller  about  America’s  social 
establishment,  by  Stephen 
Birmingham,  will  be  the  next 
serial  selection  offered  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  Birmingham 
wrote  “Our  Crowd,”  also  a  lH>st 
seller. 

“The  Right  People”  turns  its 
attention  in  a  wise  and  witty 
way  to  the  landscape  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  society  in  general.  It  points 
out  the  difference  l)etween 
Society  and  Real  ScK-iety  and 
documents  the  discussion  with  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  and 
amusing  comment. 

The  l)est-selling  book  has  l)een 
condensed  and  serialized  into  12 
parts  designed  for  newspaper 
use.  Release  date  is  July  14. 


your  son  collects  stami)s,  you 
can  connect  the  places  about 
which  he  has  read  to  the  stamps 
from  foreign  countrie.s  in  his 

album. 

“Newspapers  are  windows  to 
the  worm,”  continue<i  .Arnold, 
who  is  a  recent  addition  to  NNS. 
“After  reading  alM)ut  an  event, 
your  child  has  a  chance  to  think. 

TV,  with  its  continuous  stream 
of  events,  inundates  rather  than 

informs.  The  sooner  you  start 
your  chim  on  reading  the  front 
pages,  the  more  interestetl  an<l 
interesting  he’ll  l)e.  At  meal 
times,  in  the  car,  on  sho])ping  or 
weekend  trips,  or  while  sharing 
chores,  you’ll  have  something  to 
talk  about  that  is  of  mutual 
inteiest.  You’ll  find  out  how  he 
thinks.  An<i  you’ll  also  be  able  to 
give  your  child  insight  on  how 
adult  judgments  are  ma<le.” 

• 

10  Polls  Organize 

For  Interpretation 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ten  public  opinion  polls  have 
formed  an  organization  to  give 
the  public  a  “l>etter  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  l)etter  basis,”  for  in¬ 
terpreting  poll  results. 

The  new  organization  is  called 
the  National  Committee  on  Puli- 
lished  Polls,  which  said  it  aims 
to: 

— Publicize  established  .stand¬ 
ards  for  reporting  poll  le.sults. 

— Inform  the  public  and  the 
news  media  on  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  such  findings. 

— Work  towards  maximum 
service  to  the  public  in  polling 
operations. 

— The  organizations  forming 
the  committee  are:  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Poll,  the  State  Poll  of 
California,  the  Gallup  Poll,  the 
Harris  Survey,  the  Iowa  Poll, 
Market-Opinion  Research  (I>e- 
froit  Xetvst),  the  Minnesota  Poll 
and  the  Minneapolis  Metro  Poll, 
Roper  Research  .Associates,  the 
Florida  Poll. 

Archibald  M.  Crossley  of 
Princeton  was  elected  executive 
secretary  of  the  committee. 


Coluiiiiliist’s  Trail 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  “Strolling”  trial  at  the 
Knox  County  Animal  Shelter 
will  l)e  more  than  just  another 
place  to  take  a  walk.  The  trail 
was  dedicated  to  Bert  Vincent, 
who  has  written  a  folksy  column 
titled  “Strolling”  for  many  years 
for  the  Knoxville  S'ewn-Sentinel. 
Vincent  attended  the  trail’s 
groundbreaking  ceremonies. 


AMERICA’S  PROMISE  IN 

A  LONG  HOT  SUMMER 


MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER 


MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER. 

who  has  been  characterized  by 
lecture  chairmen  from  coast  to 
coast  as  America’s  foremost  eco¬ 
nomic  commentator,  in  his  3  x 

a  week  newspaper  column 

“EVERYBODY’S  MONEY”  accents 
what  is  right  in  the  American 
system.  Back  in  the  depression 
of  the  early  1930's  when  hope 
was  ebbing,  Mr.  Rukeyser  bucked 
the  trend  and  sounded  a  note 
that  the  future  promise  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  was  bright.  Those  who 
followed  him  achieved  a  substan¬ 
tial  measure  of  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 


Today,  in  the  summer  of  1968,  when  half  baked  Hippies  and  other 
misinformed  dissenters  are  trying  to  impair  the  pillars  of  national 
strength,  Mr.  Rukeyser,  in  his  column,  points  the  way  to  achieving 
better  living  standards.  He  fills  a  national  need  in  interpreting  the 
merits  of  the  American  economic  system  in  specific  terms  of 
opportunities  for  individual  readers.  He  rejects  sterile  conservatism 
and  advocates  investment  prudence.  He  knows  that  nothing  is 
permanent  except  change,  and  his  message  is  to  strive  to  do 
better  tomorrow  those  things  we  are  doing  well  today. 

For  out  of  town  newspapers,  the  Rukeyser  column  is  a  valuable 
conserver  of  white  space.  Mr.  Rukeyser  alerts  readers  to  those 
trend  developments  and  prospects  which  relate  directly  to  the 
reader’s  self-interest  in  earning,  spending,  saving  and  investing 
money.  The  elite  in  every  city  recognize  the  inspirational  quality 
and  breadth  of  knowledge  in  the  Rukeyser  column.  Mr.  Rukeyser’s 
writings  create  a  mood  which  makes  readers  responsive  to  trust 
company,  bank,  investment  firm,  brokerage  and  mutual  fund 
advertising. 

At  23,  Mr.  Rukeyser  became  financial  and  business  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  At  26,  he  was  assigned  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst, 
Sr.  to  develop  humanized  and  exciting  new  style  financial  pages. 
Mr.  Rukeyser,  in  addition  to  his  INS  column,  was  senior  editorial 
writer  for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  taught  finance  and  journalism 
at  Columbia  University  for  17  years,  and  has  served  on  topflight 
committees  of  professional  economists.  He  is  author  of  ten  books 
on  popular  economics,  including  his  forthcoming  volume  “Collec¬ 
tive  Bargaining:  The  Power  to  Destroy”  (subtitle:  "New  and  Better 
Ways  to  Industrial  Peace")  which  Is  scheduled  for  Fall  1968  pub¬ 
lication  by  Delacorte  Press. 

Many  an  American  started  on  the  road  to  a  financial  nest  egg  as  a 
result  of  exposure  to  ideas  and  information  in  the  Rukeyser  col¬ 
umn.  In  this  critical  year,  your  readers  will  miss  valuable  guidance 
unless  the  Rukeyser  column  is  presented  in  your  city. 


For  availability,  rates,  samples,  and  a  promotional  plan, 
telegraph  or  write: 


B.  H.  SIMON,  Syndicate  Manager 

Box  B,  Wykagyl  Station 
New  Rochelle,  New  York  10804 


Telephone:  914-83(-0200 
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SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  ...7 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.,New  York  17, N  Y. 


.SVNDICATKS 

Something  for  Free 
From  Bethlehem  Star 

llv  Don  Malev 


Can  a  disabled  World  War  11 
veteran — now  a  bill  collector — 
find  happine.ss  as  a  one-man  syn¬ 
dicate  t)oss  operating  on  a  budget 
of  less  than  $.‘t  i)er  month? 

“Damned  tootin’,”  says  car¬ 
toonist  Jim  (lUnning,  whose 
Bethlehem  Star  Features  bears 
the  dubious  title  of  the  “World’s 
Smallest  Synflicate.”  Also  the 
“World’s  Most  Inexpensiv'e.”  So 
much  so  that  he  offers  his  mate¬ 
rial  to  weekly  newspapers  for 
nothing. 

As  (lunning  explained  it: 

“After  six  relentless  years  of 
trying  to  crack  the  national 
magazine  cartoon  market  1  de¬ 
cided  to  call  it  (juits.” 

Gunning,  who  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Art  School,  the 
Dauphine  School  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Sch(M>l  of  Art,  read  Bill 
Thomas’  book  “The  Road  to  Syn¬ 
dication,”  and  decided  that  was 
the  road  he’d  follow — s«df  syn¬ 
dication. 

“Ever  since  my  years  as  a 
teen  my  main  career  thought 
was  to  create  a  strip  of  my 
granilfather  who’s  nickname  was 
‘Shilo.’  So  several  sample  strips 
wei'e  made  of  Shilo  and  the 
prints  were  .sent  out  to  papers. 
With  no  knowledge  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  end  of  the  business  it 
seemefl  like  a  difficult  task  sell¬ 
ing  the  strij),  which  I  called 
‘Shilo  &  Effie.’  ” 

Referring  to  his  handy  “Road 
to  Syndication”  guide.  Gunning 
found  that  the  l>est  way  to  sell 
a  feature  to  a  newspaper  is  to 
send  a  flyer  to  the  editor  and 
follow-up  with  a  personal  Pde- 
I)hone  call.  “Since  this  can  Ik* 
expensive,”  he  said,  “I  called 
only  papei-s  in  the  vicinity. 

I.earns  AImmiI  l*rinling 

“Through  contacting  editors  1 
learned  the  mechanical  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  |)rinting  trade.  Off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  were  new  to 
me  .so  I  turned  to  E&P  for  in¬ 
formation.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
•paper’  to  read  to  get  all  the 
dop»*  about  the  newspaper  indus- 
tiy.  I  sub.scrilK*d  to  E&P  and 
read  every  word — even  the  clas¬ 
sified  ads — and  found  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  needed,”  .said  Gunning, 
who  thinks  Thomas  should  have 
dealt  more  with  the  production 
end  of  the  business  in  his  l)ook. 

The  first  newspaper  to  sign 
Gunning  was  the  Royemfurd 


(Pa.)  Twin  liorn  Weekly  Adver¬ 
tiser.  “How  horrible  those  first 
))rints  looked,”  said  Gunning. 
“To  .see  your  work  in  j)rint  was 
great — but  the  result  was  de- 
j)iessing.”  (lUnning  discovered 
he  was  trying  to  get  by  with  a 
jfhotostat  of  poor  grade. 

“.A  much  iK'tter  photostat  was 
made  by  a  first  rate  printing 
company,”  he  said.  “Four  panels 
were  placed  on  one  stat  allowing 
a  panel  per  week  to  the  weekly 
paper.  .A  top  rate  job  for  a  few 
dollars.  With  printing  and  mail¬ 
ing  the  cost  per  weekly  was 
$2.<>().” 

The  pr(d)lem  of  buying  expen¬ 
sive  letterhead  .stationery  was 
.solved  with  the  acf|uisition  of  a 
rublK'r  stamp.  “.After  ‘20  years,” 
said  Gunning,  “of  raising  a  large 
family  and  craving  for  a  taste  of 
this  business  it’s  pure  joy  to  .see 
my  stuff  in  j)rint.  Alnwe  all,  the 
important  thing  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  Pve  gained  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mechanical  pna-edures 
I’ve  learned.” 

Gunning  signed-up  four  other 
papers:  The  Rneks  Connty  \ew 
Hope  (Pa.)  Gazette,  the  H'nr- 
ininster  (Pa.)  .Vc?r.s*,  the  I'ryn 
Mawr  (Pa.)  Home  Sews  and  the 
Riiidoso  (N.  .M.)  Reporter. 

Sniull  Gash  Outlay 

“Yes,”  said  the  Lilliputian 
syndicate  czar,  “the  smallest 
syndicate  in  the  world  is  what 
I  own.  Why?  My  cash  cmtlay 
came  to:  $2.90  for  a  rubber 
.stamp,  $1  for  .stationery,  .“lOf*  for 
stamps  and  40(  for  envelopes.” 

Gunning  makes  Xerox  coj)ies 
of  his  photostats  at  his  “five-a- 
week  bill-collector’s  job.”  He  re¬ 
touches  them  lK*fore  mailing. 

Gunning,  in  exjtlaining  how 
he  executes  his  ideas,  said  that 
he  draws  his  pictures  double- 
sized,  then  reduces  them  to  half¬ 
size.  To  save  time  the  heads  are 
f)aste-uj)s  and  both  halftone  and 
heads  are  worked  on  the  photo¬ 
stats  and  not  the  original.  “This 
is  much  harder  working  on  the 
stat,  but  a  richer  halftone  is 
achieved,”  he  said.  “Then  again, 
the  Xeiox  copy  used  as  a  repro 
is  retouched.  There’s  a  lot  of 
work  involved  but  it’s  cheaper 
and  the  results  are  excellent.” 

He  added  another  item  to  his 
singular  line,  a  single-column 
panel  cartoon  called  “Echoes,” 
which  gives  snappy  advice 


through  old  proverbs  and  words  I 
of  wisdom.  Gunning  designed  I 
this  as  a  filler  for  offset  week-  | 
lies.  He  found  that  most  editors 
were  hard-sells,  even  though  the  , 
item  he  offered  was  free.  “These  | 
items  are  free  to  the  papers,”  I 
he  said,  “and  Itelieve  me,  it’s  I 
certainly  tough  to  influence  an 
editor  to  take  on  a  new  filler,  [ 
especially  when  he’s  deluged 
with  free  local  material.  .An  edi¬ 
tor  who’s  facing  hard  competi¬ 
tion  from  another  paper  cer¬ 
tainly  can’t  Ik*  blamed  for  giving 
a  local  adverti.ser  a  little  larger 
spread  when  space  allows  rather 
than  pay  for  fillers.” 

Because  the  first  contract  was  . 
signed  during  the  Christmas  ' 
season  Gunning  named  his  out¬ 
fit  Bethlehem  Star  Features. 

“You  probably  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  several  peo[)le  are  in-  ! 
volved  in  the  venture,”  he  says. 
“Well,  that’s  true — if  you  count 
the  kids  who  are  a  big  help.  One  ' 
of  our  small  daughters  helps  , 
with  the  art.  She’s  12  and  has  a 
talent  for  ‘inking-in.’  Others  do 
tyi)ing  and  mailing  and  help  get 
the  job  done.” 

In  passing  along  some  friendly  | 
advice  to  those  who  may  Ik*  in¬ 
terested  in  starting  their  own 
syndicate  for — say — $">  |)er 
month.  Gunning  commented:  i 
“.Anyone  attempting  a  self-syn¬ 
dication  venture  should  always  I 
include  a  business  reply  card  | 
with  [ire-typed  Q&.A’s.  .All  the  1 
editor  then  has  to  do  is  make  a  I 
checkmark  after  the  queries  he  j 
decides  to  answer  and  sign  his 
name  and  mail  it.  If  you  receive 
a  reply  consider  yours<*lf  ! 

lucky.  Editors  don’t  like  to  an¬ 
swer  mail — if  they  did  the  [laper 
would  probably  lie  several  days 
late — [irovided  it  got  printed  at 
all.” 

• 

Farifir  INews  Servir«* 
Opens  Regional  Offiee 

San  Fkan(’is<'(» 

Pacific  International  News 
Service  of  San  F'ranci.sco  has 
ojiened  a  bureau  in  San  Diego 
to  handle  [ihotography,  feature 
stories,  and  ta|)e  int«*rviews  in 
Southern  California,  including 
assignments  in  Northern  Mexico 
and  Baja,  California. 

PINS  handles  assignments 
from  news  media  affording  a 
“West  Coast  News  Bureau.” 


Outdoor  F]ditor 

Washington 
The  new  Outdoor  Editor  of 
the  Washinyton  Star  is  George  I 
HutK*r,  a  staff  memlier  for  34  1 

years  who  has  lH*en  on  the  s[)orts 
desk  the  past  six  years.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Wheeler  John.son,  a  Star 
staffer  since  1936,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 
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You  wince  at  the  wasted  staff  time  when  you  have  to  spike  a 
story.  The  cost  of  that  time  must  be  included  in  the  price  of 
your  newspaper  or  magazine  if  you  are  going  to  stay  in 
business. 

You’ve  paid  for  the  effort,  but  you  still  have  to  spike  some 
stories  because  they  don’t  quite  measure  up  or  something 
better  pushes  them  aside. That’s  how  you  maintain  that 
invisible  ingredient  called  “quality”  in  your  publication. 

We  produce  medical  products  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We 
“spike”  many,  many  more  prospects  in  the  laboratory  than 
ever  get  on  the  pharmacist’s  shelf. 

Medicines  that  are  to  work  and  cure  disease  have  to  fight 
their  way  past  our  “spike.”  We  have  no  choice  but  to  reject 
those  that  don’t  measure  up  no  matter  what  the  research  cost 
That’s  how  we  maintain  that  invisible  ingredient  called 
“quality”  in  our  products. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Mill  Strike 
Threat  Fades 
In  Agreement 

A  contract  aurccnient  be¬ 
tween  Kastern  Canailian  news¬ 
print  com))anies  and  union  rej)- 
resentatives,  nivinn  pulj)  a>ni 
paper  workers  a  .‘io-cents-an- 
hour  increase  to  be  spread  over 
two  years  ainl  a  weekly  instead 
of  an  hourly  was'e  schedule,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  averted  the  threat 
of  a  strike  that  seemed  immin¬ 
ent  in  mid-June. 

Some  4,050  workers  in  six 
Quelx‘c  and  N’ova  Scotia  news¬ 
print  mills  had  voted  in  favor 
of  a  strike  Ix^fore  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  tentative  .settlement 
July  !♦  bv  Louis  H.  Lorrain, 
Canadian  regional  director  of 
the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Pulp,  Sulphate  &  Paper  Mill 
Workers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  Bernard  Pa- 
net-Raymon<i,  vicepresident  of 
the  Quel)ec  \oi-th  Shoi-e  Paj)ei’ 
Co. 

The  agreement  has  yet  to  In* 
ratified  b.v  the  union  members. 
Three  of  the  six  Eastern  Cana¬ 
dian  companies  agreed  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18  cents  an  hour  the 
first  year  and  17  cents  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  the  contract.  In 
other  comi)anies  the  foi-mula 
would  l>e  more  graduated. 

Called  a  “ma.jor  break- 
throunh”  by  union  officials  was 
the  agreement  to  pay  salaries 
on  a  weekly  liasis,  involving  the 
abandonment  of  time  clocks  and 
card  punching  after  next  Jan¬ 
uary.  Wapes  thei'eafter  would 
be  calculated  on  the  hourly 
wage  times  4b  hours  to  pet  a 
weekl.v  schedule.  Aiided  would 
be  overtime  and  differential  in¬ 
centives. 

Initially,  the  salary  j)lan  will 
take  the  form  of  a  company 
contribution  to  a  fund  which 
will  aupment  salaries  i)aid  to 
workers  who  are  ab.sent  from 
work  owinp  to  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  total  cost  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  has  l)e*‘n  fipured  at  about 
50c  an  hour.  .4n  industry  ex¬ 
pert  estimated  the  contract 
would  add  $4  to  the  cost  of 
producinp  a  ton  of  newsprint. 
Current  contracts  call  for  $187 
a  ton  in  the  West  and  $142  in 
the  East,  but  so  far  there  has 
l)een  no  talk  of  a  price  raise  at 
this  time. 

The  companies  involved  are 
Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.,  at 
I>oll)eau  and  Trois-Rivieres; 
Anplo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Lt<l.,  of  Quel>ec  City; 
James  MacLaren  Co.,  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  Quel)ec  North 


Shore,  of  Baie  Comeau,  all  of 
Quebec,  and  Bowaters-Meisey 
Paper  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  Nova 
Scotia. 

A  .second  union  involved  is 
the  United  Papermakers  & 
I’aperwoikers,  with  about  12,- 
Obb  Canadian  members  in  some 
fib  locals.  The  PS  &  PM  union 
represents  about  4b,bbb  mem- 
l)ers  in  125  Canadian  locals. 

Yet  to  l)e  nepotiated  is  an 
apreement  Ijetween  the  unions 
and  manapement  of  some  five 
newsprint  mills  in  Ontario,  but 
an  apreement  similar  to  the  one 
veached  in  Easteiii  Canada  is 
lieinp  ratified  by  workers  in  the 
Abitibi  group.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  in  the  West  Coast 
area  where  vacation  allowances 
are  the  main  is.sue. 

Still  involved  as  a  |)ossible 
threat  to  the  flow  of  Canadian 
newsprint  to  United  States  cus¬ 
tomers  is  the  continuing  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  strike  that 
Ijepan  June  21.  The  Canadian 
Labor  Congress  has  recpiestetl 
the  Canadian  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  step  into  the  dispute. 

4.11  official  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  said  the  tiansportation 
strike  had  not  affected  news- 
))rint  supplies  reaching  the 
U.S.  but  |)ossibl.v  might  do  so 
if  it  continues  through  the 


Sale  Is  Seen 

(Continiii'd  from  imye  lb) 

(B)  Upon  written  re(|uest  of 
the  .4ttorney  General  or  the 
.4ssistant  .4ttorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  Times  Mirror  shall  submit 
such  reports  in  writing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  matters  contained 
in  this  Final  Judgment  as  may 
from  time  to  time  l)e  re(|uested; 
provided,  however,  that  no  in¬ 
formation  obtained  by  the  means 
provided  in  this  Section  V  shall 
Ik*  divulged  by  any  lepresenta- 
tive  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  any  person  other  than  a 
duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
|)laintiff,  except  in  the  course  of 
legal  proceedings  in  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  a  party 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  Final  Judg¬ 
ment,  or  as  otherwise  reciuired 
bv  law. 

VI 

Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is 
retained  by  this  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  either  i)arty 
to  this  Final  Judgment  to  apply 
to  this  Court  at  any  time  for 
such  further  orders  and  direc¬ 
tions  as  may  Ik*  necessary  or 
aj)propriate  for  the  modification, 
construction,  or  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Final 
Judgment  and  for  the  enforce- 


Requests  for  Kennedy  Tribute 
Keep  Print  Shop  on  Overtime 


Blaine  MacDonald,  self- 
taught  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Hnniilton  (Out.)  Spictiitor, 
drew  a  tiibute  to  the  Kennedy 
brothers  entitled  “Tt)gt*ther 
Again.” 

The  8()-year-old  cartoonist 
fouml  his  penned  tribute  warm¬ 
ly  received  by  Spectator  read¬ 
ers,  so  much  .so  that  the  pai>er’.s 
print  shop  worked  overtime. 

As  MacDonald — who  signs 
his  work  “Blaine” — ex))lained: 

“Copies  of  the  tribute  to  the 
Kennedys  were  made  uj)  as  a 
result  of  numerous  phone  calls 
and  letters  asking  if  a  copy  of 
the  editorial  cartoon  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  day  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  funeral  was  available. 

“We  (MacDonald  and  his  e<li- 
tor)  decide<l  not  to  make  them 
UJ)  on  a  commercial  basis  but 
made  1,000  copies  to  give  to 
anyone  interested  enough  to 
drop  into  the  Spectator  office 

ment  of  compliance  therewith 
and  the  punishment  of  violations 
thereof. 

Vll 

Times  Mirror  shall  pay  all 
taxable  costs  herein. 

Oe-Cee  Caltleroll. 

AP  Librarian.  Dies 

Mrs.  Catherine  (Cee-Cee) 
Caldecott,  who  had  lK>en  chief 
photo  librarian  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  the  past  14  years,  died 
July  8  at  her  home  on  Long 
Island. 

.4t  .41*  head(iuarters  in  New 
York,  Mrs.  Caldecott  dirwted 
the  14-memlK*r  staff  which  re¬ 
ceives  5bb  to  f)bb  original  Wire- 


to  get  one.  We  didn’t  exi)ect 
l,bbb  peo|)le  to  bother.  The  1,- 
bbb  copies  were  gone  «mly  three 
hours  after  they  hit  the  front 
counter. 

“Two  day.^  later  2,()bb  more 
were  printed  and  the  giveaway 
rate  was  held  down  to  one  per 
family — given  free  of  course. 
The  2,bb()  were  gone  in  le.ss 
than  six  hours. 

“Spectator  executives  were  as 
amazed  as  I  was  at  the  draw¬ 
ing’s  popularity  and  lifted  the 
one-per-family  limit.  Another 
lb,bbb  were  printed  and  they’re 
going  like  falling  leaves  in  a 
hurricane.  A  great  tribute  to 
the  Kennedys!” 

Said  VV'illiam  F.  Gold,  Spec¬ 
tator  Editor  in  his  forward  in 
a  recently-published  book  of 
MacDonald’s  IbO  liest  editorial 
cartoons:  His  comment  is 

sharp  and  evocative — but  never 
vicious. 

photo  negatives  daily  from  AP 
imreaus  all  over  the  world  and 
files  them  for  future  u.se. 

Mrs.  Caldecott  was  the  second 
person  to  head  the  library  since 
it  was  founded  Oct.  1,  1!)28.  The 
first  was  Miss  Kay  L.  Hanger, 
a  former  Virginia  teacher  who 
had  charge  until  .4pril  1954, 
when  Cee-Cee  took  over. 

Born  in  Brooklyn  <>2  years  ago 
as  Catherine  Phillips,  -Mrs. 
Caldecott  attended  Fordham  and 
NYU,  worked  in  banking  and 
brokerage  offices  of  the  Wall 
Street  district  and  devoted  a 
couple  of  years  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library’s  theater 
collection  l)efore  joining  the  .4P 
as  Miss  Hanger’s  assistant  in 
1941). 
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If  you  think  you  know  all  about 
Oirtiss-Wright  because 
you  remember 
Pan  Ams  Yankee  Clipper... 


In  the  Spring  of  1939,  Pan  American’s  its  resources,  skills  and  experience  to  nents  lor  jetliners  such  as  the  737  and 

Yankee  Clipper  inaugurated  transatlantic  technological  achievement,  but  on  an  DC-9,  as  well  as  tor  the  747  and  C-5 

scheduled  air  service  with  two  runs,  ever  broadening  scale.  For  example,  jumbo  jets  of  tomorrow. 

New  York  to  London  and  New  York  to  power  to  turn  the  giant  blades  ol  the  Curtiss-W right  today  is  a  customer 

Marseilles;  forging  the  first  links  in  the  troop-carrying  "Chinook"  helicopter  is  oriented  organization  ....  a  company 

chain  of  intercontinental  commercial  air  conveyed  by  four  separate  transmissions  with  new  outlooks,  new  potentials,  and 

travel  that  was  to  assume  such  remark-  made  by  Curtiss-W  right.  The  compiex  new  performance. 

able  proportions  in  the  postwar  years.  gear  housings  for  these  transmissions  U 

These  famed  "Flying  Boats”  were  are  produced  on  numerically  controlled  m 

powered  by  14-cylinder  Curtiss-W right  tape  machines  that  operate  32  different  t 

Cyclone  engines,  then  the  mightiest  in  precision  tools.  ^ 

the  world,  and  the  first  accessible  for  Curtiss-W  right  today  is  also  contrib- 

in-flight  repairs.  uting  to  air  transport  progress,  supply-  WRIGHT wooo-R.agc.N,.  jcr>e, 

Curtiss-W  right  today  is  still  applying  ing  major  airframe  and  engine  compo- 

Facilities  located  in:  Caldwell,  E.  Paterson  and  Wood-Ridge.  N.  J.  •  Buffalo,  Hempstead  and  Long  island  City,  N.  Y.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Toronto,  Can. 


Points  to  Consider 
For  Using  Computer 

IK  Hal  V.  kcni|> 


Coniput*-!’  I’rograms  have  heen 
written,  or  are  iteinp  written  for 
the  processing  of  ( 1 )  Hot  Metal 
News  Text,  (2)  Hot  Metal  Clas¬ 
sified,  (3)  1‘hotocomp  News 
Text,  ( 4 )  Photoconip  Retail  Ads, 
(5)  Photocomp  Classified  Pape 
Makeover,  (0)  Circulation  Draw 
Sheet,  and  ( 7 )  General  Account¬ 
ing. 

But  t)efore  you  can  justify  the 
use  of  a  comi)Uter  in  any  of 
these  areas,  you  must  prove  that 
the  computer  will  do  the  job  at 
less  expense,  faster,  l>etter  or 
with  optimum  utilization  of 
.scarce  skills.  You  do  not  have 
to  prove  that  the  computer  will 
deliver  all  four  of  these  l)enefits, 
instead,  you  must  weigh  the 
value  of  eiirh  Ijenefit  in  relation 
to  your  specific  operation.  For  in 
any  case,  if  it  is  to  pay  off  with 
any  desired  l>enefit,  the  computer 
must  pei  form  a  large  volume  of 
rote  actions. 

Begin  your  computer  study 
with  a  careful  analysis  of  your 
present  operations.  Determine 
specifically  what  actions  are  oc¬ 
curring  each  hour  of  the  day — 
each  day  of  the  week.  Deter¬ 
mine,  too,  what  is  the  volume  of 
similar  actions  during  each  hour 
of  the  day  and  whether  or  not 
the  comj)uter  is  really  suitable 
for  this  task  in  your  operations. 

Only  by  making  a  thorough 
investigation  of  each  job  for 
which  you  think  the  computer 
might  do  a  t)etter  job,  can  you 
discover  the  many  interesting 
effects  imposed  by  outside  condi¬ 
tions.  For  example: 

Ne>*!s  IVxl  I'rocj-ssiliB 

Make  a  copy  flow  study  to 
determine  what  news  text  and 
how  much  is  received  and  set 
during  each  hour  of  the  day, 
each  day  of  the  week.  Typically, 
an  overload  of  copy  will  arrive 
in  the  Composing  Room  during 
the  critical  hour  preceding  first 
edition  deadline.  You  must  re¬ 
duce  this  overload  and  spread  it 
out  over  the  shift  (which  re¬ 
quires  sheer  magic  unless  the 
publisher  comes  to  your  rescue) 
or  you  must  man  your  type  cast¬ 
ing  battery  to  handle  the  over¬ 
load. 

Let’s  assume  that,  as  matters 
now  stand,  you  do  not  have  a 
departmentalized  shop  and  you 


(Mr.  Kemp  is  project  man¬ 
ager  for  Newspaper  Operations 
&  Cost  Control  at  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.) 


are  setting  type  manually  with 
journeymen  printers  who  can  do 
other  composition  work  during 
slow  news  copy  flow  times.  .\nd 
— let’s  assume  that  you  are 
thinking  about  hiring  non¬ 
printer  typists  who  will  produce 
unjustified  tape,  which  will  go 
through  a  computer,  to  linecast¬ 
ing  TTS.  What  will  happen? 
Will  your  non-journeymen 
typists  do  crossword  puzzles 
while  waiting  for  copy?  Rut  you 
can’t  guess;  you  must  establish 
the  logistics.  For  example: 

One  manual  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  operator  will  net  3  or  4 
lines  per  minute. 

One  perforator  operator  will 
produce  justified  tape  at  G  to  7 
lines  per  minute. 

One  perforator  operator  with 
touch-typing  skill  will  produce 
10  lines  of  unjustified  tape  per 
minute. 

One  manual  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  converted  to  TTS  will  net 
6  lines  per  minute. 

One  Comet  Linecasting  Ma¬ 
chine  will  net  9  lines  per  minute. 

One  high-speed  Monarch  or 
Elektron  will  net  11  lines  per 
minute. 

However,  if  you  think  your 
plant  personnel  will  l)etter  these 
nets,  you  must  prove  it  l)efore 
you  can  rely  upon  it. 

For  instance,  if  you  think  that 
a  manual  machine  operator  can 
l)e  retrained  for  touch  typing, 
don’t  count  on  10  lines  per 
minute.  Think  in  terms  of  8  lines 
per  minute  until  you  i)rove 
otherwise. 

Next,  check  out  the  factory 
claims  regarding  the  computer 
you  are  thinking  of  buying.  If 
yours  is  a  large  shop,  you  will 
l)e  thinking  of  an  allotting  sys¬ 
tem. 

Torn  l'ap«‘  System 

If  yours  is  a  small  shop,  you 
will  l)e  thinking  of  a  torn  tape 
sy.stem.  Because  small  computers 
can  handle  only  a  limited  amount 
of  perforator  output,  you  must 
determine  whether  the  handling 
of  the  copy  will  then  require  2  or 
more  computers. 

Theoretically,  perforator  oper¬ 
ators  produce  tape  which  is  auto¬ 
matically  introduced  into  the 
computer;  and  the  computer 
justifies,  hyphenates  and  allots 
the  tape  with  practically  no 
human  intervention,  when  the 
allotting  system  is  used.  But 
don’t  count  on  it.  If  the  allotting 
sy.stem  is  used,  there  will  prob¬ 


ably  l)e  an  operator  stationed  at 
the  computer. 

In  the  torn  tape  system,  omit¬ 
ting  automatic  feed  to  the  com¬ 
puter,  the  perforator  operators 
produce  individual  rolls  of  un¬ 
justified  tape  which  are  carried 
or  conveyed  to  pegboard  station. 

Each  3  linecasting  machines 
(each  4  in  the  case  of  manual 
machines  converted  to  TTS)  re¬ 
quire  a  monitor.  Sometimes  the 
monitors  receive  their  tape  at 
the  peglmard  station.  But  some¬ 
times  they  don’t.  And  if  they 
don’t,  you  might  end  up  with  an 
extra  operator  who  does  little 
more  than  move  tape  from  the 
perforator  room  to  the  ))egboard 
and  out  to  the  monitors. 

Miicliine  Maiiilenanct* 

Then  too,  consider  machine 
maintenance.  Evidence  suggests 
that  every  TTS  machine  re- 
((uires  more  machinist  attention 
than  is  the  case  for  manual 
machines.  This  matter  of  estab- 
li.shing  the  logistics  and  the 
effect  of  copy  flow,  jjolicies  and 
procedures  is  vitally  important. 
For  example: 

A  small  plant  with  letU*rpress 
operation  regularly  emi)loyed 
three  manual  machine  operators. 
Advance  and  time  copy  was  set 
on  a  separate  shift.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  Editorial  and  News 
Departments  were  required  to 
send  in  a  quota  of  copy  for  each 
hour  of  the  main  shift,  with  very 
limited  extra  volume  during  the 
critical  hour.  The  3  operators 
set  4*2  to  5  lines  per  minute  or 
alK>ut  a  28")  line  total  during  the 
last  half  hour. 

Then  the  Publisher  Iwught  a 
limited  purpose  computer  for 
$46,000  and  a  high  speed  line¬ 
casting  machine  for  $26,000.  He 
also  converted  one  of  his  manual 
machines  to  TTS  for  use  in 
emergencies  (he  thought)  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000.  And — he  bought 
2  perforator  machines  at  $2,200 
each. 

Although  he  sent  one  of  the 
manual  operators  to  typing 
school  at  publisher  exi)ense,  his 
net  production  did  not  exceed 
8V2  lines  per  minute.  .And — 
although  the  publisher  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  hire  a  typist  from  the 
outside  at  $80  a  week,  he  finally 
had  to  hire  one  at  $110  a  week 
and  she  netted  only  a  little  more 
than  10  lines  per  minute.  As  a 
result,  the  2  perforators  pro¬ 
duced  18*2  lines  per  minute  or 
only  55")  lines  during  the  last 
half  hour. 

Since  he  thought  that  there 
would  l)e  little  else  for  the  ma¬ 
chinist  to  <io,  the  publisher  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  do  the  monitoring 
job;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  one  of 
the  former  manual  operators 
regularly  served  as  monitor. 

Then,  due  to  down  time  on  the 
high  speed  TTS  linecaster,  the 


publisher  converte*!  a  second 
manual  linecasting  machine  to 
TTS.  The  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  battery  was  thereby  in¬ 
creased  to  23  lines  per  minute. 
But.  as  soon  as  the  city  editor 
discovered  the  extra  capacity  in 
the  linecasting  battery,  more  and 
more  of  the  total  daily  news 
copy  load  was  delivered  during 
the  critical  hour.  So  a  third  per¬ 
forator  was  purchased  and  the 
third  former  manual  operator 
learned  to  “hunt  and  peck”  about 
7  lines  per  minute  during  the 
critical  hour. 

At  this  point  the  Composing 
Room  costs  were  $110  per  week 
higher,  plus  the  cost  of  amor¬ 
tizing  $90,000  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment.  To  quote  the  |)ublisher: 
“We  don’t  save  anything — but 
we  do  get  livelier  news.”  All  of 
which  means  that  you  have  to 
look  a  lot  deeper  than  total 
weekly  line  count  iM'fore  you 
attemi)t  to  justify  a  computer. 

('.Ias>>iiicd  Ad  l*liol<N'oiiipo!>ilion 

There  are  ad  mix  machines 
which  can  l)e  operated  with  TTS 
tape,  to  include  magazine 
changes,  line  length  changes,  etc. 
However,  due  to  freciuent  inter¬ 
ruption  of  machine  production 
time  to  change  magazines  etc., 
one  must  think  in  terms  of  3 
tape  operated  ad  mix  machines 
for  each  2,  which  would  have 
l)een  operated  manually. 

If  you  study  the  logi.stics  in 
your  shoj) — particularly  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  single  column  classifit'd 
and  the  time  it  arrives  in  your 
shop — you  can  arrive  at  sound 
judgment  regarding  the  use  of  a 
computt'r  to  set  such  ads.  You 
get  the  type  dumped  on  the  bank 
all  collated  and  spaced — but  all 
other  factors  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

News  I'exl  IMioliM'oniposilioii 

At  the  present  time  there  is 
great  interest  in  news  text 
photocomposition.  There  are 
several  high  speed  photo  units, 
operated  by  computer  processed 
tape,  which  cost  about  twice  as 
much  as  one  high  si)eed  hot 
metal  TTS  machine,  but  can 
“set”  7  times  as  many  lines  as 
one  hot  metal  TTS  machine. 

In  most  letter|)ress  plants,  the 
40  minutes  required  to  convert 
the  paste-up  news  page  to  a 
stereotype  plate  is  much  too 
great  to  l)e  practical. 

For  offset  press  plants,  there 
is  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that 
proper  organization  of  copy  flow 
and  reasonable  deadlines  will 
permit  high  speed  j)hotocomp 
production  of  news  matter  from 
computerized  unjustified  tape. 
Here  again,  however,  logistics, 
policies  and  procedures  must  be 
studied. 


{Covtinued  on  67) 
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(Clint imtt’d  from  pilin'  <>(») 

|{<‘luil  .\<l 

If  yours  is  a  lotlt'rpross  plant, 
chork  your  doadlinos,  volunio  of 
author  altorations,  accuracy  of 
ad  layout,  tho  typinp  of  coi)y  on 
st*piU">t«'  shoots  and  tho  trans¬ 
mittal  of  all  conipononts  of  tho 
ad  with  tho  layout,  lonjj  tx'foro 
you  attompt  photwoinp  without 
tho  ooinputor  for  rotail  ads.  For¬ 
got  photwomp  tapo  justifiod  by 
computor  if  you  oannot  provide 
suitaldo  ropy.  This  is  so  boeau.so 
aoourato  mark-up  is  ossontial  to 
ooononiy  in  photooomp,  and  ao- 
c'urato  markup  is  impossiblo  if 
layouts  are  inaocurato  and  oopy 
not  noatly  typod.  Kvon  in  hot 
inotal  composition,  poor  ad  lay¬ 
outs  and  untyped  copy  will  in¬ 
crease  composition  costs  at  least 
lO'r.  If  «‘xcessive  author  altor¬ 
ations  are  pormittod,  tin*  cost 
will  increase  as  much  as  '20'  r  ;  it 
is  literally  true  that  st)mo  such 
complicated  advortisinp,  sot  in 
hot  metal,  costs  as  much  as  tho 
advorti.sor  is  charpod  for  his  ad. 
Hence  sloppy  practices  will  kill 
most  of  tho  value  of  photocom¬ 
position  of  retail  ads  without  the 
compuU'r,  and  it  is  downriftht 
impractical  to  attompt  comi)utor 
priH'essinp  unless  and  until  such 
had  practices  are  eliminated.  .An¬ 
other  point:  Look  twice  Ix'fore 
you  plan  to  use  a  single  com¬ 
puter  to  set  both  ads  and  news. 
You  may  find  that  it  is  not  jirac- 
tical  to  swing  rapidly  from  ads 
to  news  and,  vice  versa. 

('.lll!>^ilied  I’iige  Miike-l'p 

If  classified  ad  deadlines  are 
set  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
first  edition,  both  letteriiress  and 
offset  plants — particularly  offset 
plants — can  benefit  from  current 
experiments  in  classified  ad  page 
daily  make-up.  Computer  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  Ix'ing  written  to 
accomplish  sorting,  cancelling, 
addition  of  ads  and  other  duties 
of  classified  page  make-over.  In 
this  program  the  computer  holds 
the  total  volume  of  singb*  column 
non-bordered  classified  ads  in 
memory;  acci'pts  cornH-tions  and 
can  report  the  total  linage  vol¬ 
ume  upon  demand.  'I'his  single 
column  volume,  added  to  the 
volume  of  display  classified,  will 
identify  the  correct  total  numln'r 
of  classified  pages.  Then  the 
single  column  classified  is  pro¬ 
duced,  upon  signal,  by  the  com¬ 
puter  and  a  photo  unit. 

Rut  here  again  you  will  hav<* 
to  do  your  homework  with  logis¬ 
tics — particularly  in  regard  to 
the  available  volume  of  single 
column  classified  ads — l)efon* 
you  can  justify  a  computer  for 
this  ta.sk.  Furthermore,  you  will 
have  to  convince  your  Classified 
.Advertising  Manager  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  advance  his  ad 
deadlines. 


riie  C.irculalion  Draw  Slicrl 

The  typical  Circulation  and 
Mailing  Hwin  Department 
actions  are:  starts,  stops,  sus¬ 
pends,  daily  correction  of  the 
draw  sheet,  bulk  or  «)d«i  count 
bundle  processing  and  (hdivery 
t«>  district  houses  or  to  drop 
points.  Circulation  Department 
collecting,  accounting  and  bill¬ 
ing  are  usually  hamlled  by  ('ir- 
culatioM  Department  |)ersonnel 
or  by  (leneral  .Accounting  pm'- 
sonnel. 

For  all  propo.s»'d  computer 
activities,  but  particularly  for 
Circulation  Department  jobs,  it 
is  advisable  to  forecast  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  growth  for  the  reason¬ 
able  future.  .At  Lockwood 
(Ireene,  we  Itegin  this  (ii  wedure 
with  a  map  upon  which  we  ask 
the  Circulation  .Manager  to  block 
out  his  ultimate  target  area.  For 
this  target  area  we  study  demo- 
grajdiic  and  economic  growth 
data  to  arrive  at  :i  forecast  of 
growth  in  numlM'r  of  housing 
units,  since  each  housing  unit 
will  contain  a  potential  sub- 
•scriber.  The  economic  growth 
data  is  used  to  forecast  volume 
of  (lages,  and  supplemental  study 
(h'velops  liow  many  ads  of  what 
kind  and  how  much  volume  of 
news  lines  will  be  pnwluced 
during  the  critical  hour  of  the 
peak  day. 

.All  data  should  be  corrected 
to  allow  for  lo.s.ses  to  competi¬ 
tion. 

Considering  circulation  again, 
it  can  1m‘  .said  that  in  large 
plants  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
computer  will  offer  substantial 


Inmefits.  This  includes  a  reiluc- 
tion  of  costs  and  the  ability  to 
produce  the  draw  shwt  at  the 
last  minute  Ix'fore  it  is  to  1h'  used 
— and.  with  fewer  errors. 

In  smaller  plants,  where  very 
few  employees  are  engaged  in 
circulation  administration,  it  is 
((Uite  likely  that  nothing  will  be 
saved  if  a  computer  is  used. 
However,  there  will  lx*  marketl 
improvement  in  the  prejiaration 
of  the  draw  sheet. 

But  a  word  of  caution:  do 
your  homework,  your  logistics 
and  apply  a  gixxl  deal  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  Ix'fore  you  assume 
that  in  Circulation  Department 
activities  the  computer  is  for 
you. 

Accoiiiiling  hv  Coiiipiiler 

A’ou  may  find  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  pnx’ess  your  contract 
accounts  by  computer,  but  tran¬ 
sient  ads  are  seldom  the  com¬ 
puter’s  grist.  .Although  you  may 
have  enough  employees  to  justify 
coni|)uterized  payroll  adminis¬ 
tration,  if  you  install  a  com¬ 
puter  you  may  find  that  the 
white  collar  employees  who  for¬ 
merly  worked  at  adding  ma¬ 
chines  an>  scheduled  to  make- 
work  jobs  pending  reduction  of 
the  work  forci'  by  normal  attri¬ 
tion.  Rut  alas!  All  too  often  th<' 
make-work  job  Ix'comes  seem¬ 
ingly  e.ssential  and  “Suzy”  may 
decide  to  work  another  year  or 
so  before  retiring,  etc.,  etc. 

.Alxive  all,  don’t  assume  any¬ 
thing  in  considering  the  use  of 
the  computer.  Work  out  the  de¬ 
tails.  Do  your  bigistics.  Deter¬ 
mine  what  each  per.son  is  now 


doing  and  will  lx>  doing  <luring 
each  hour  of  the  day,  each  day  of 
the  week.  Then  make  sun*  that 
management  is  willing  to  go  as 
far  as  you  need  to  go  to  make 
the  computer  pay  off. 

.At  long  last,  to  your  delighted 
surprise',  you  may  indeed  fimi 
that  you  can  justify  a  com¬ 
puter.  In  which  ca.se  it  will  do 
your  work  at  less  expense, 
faster,  better  and  with  optimum 
utilization  of  scarce  skills. 


Blanket  SuU'siiiaii 

Kenneth  .A.  .McBride  has  Ix-en 
afipointed  to  the  sales  staff  of 
Tingue  Brown  &  (’o.,  manufac- 
tur»MS  of  letterpress  and  olfs«‘t 
blankets  and  drawsheets  for 
nt'wspapers.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Kd  O’Conner,  and  will  cover  the 
.same  territory  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  .section  of  the  country. 
.McBride  attended  the  T»>chnical 
Trade  Sclnxil  at  I’ressmen’s 
Home,  Tennessee  and  has  had 
almost  20  years  of  pressnxun 
experience  on  daily  news- 
fiapiM's. 


I'arado  Pntiiiolifiii 

.lohn  M.  Keinhardt,  assistant 
controller,  has  lx>en  (tromoteil  to 
controller  of  l‘uruih'  magazine 
and  .Arthur  .1.  Lang,  chief  cost 
accountant,  has  Ixs-n  named  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer.  Lang  joined 
the  publication  in  and 

Keinhardt  in  I'.l.'iS.  The  latter 
succeeds  Kolx*rt  Suelflow,  re¬ 
cently  elected  iX'cretary-treas- 
urer. 


GIRLS  ARE  IN  CHARGE  of  IBM  2680  CRT  printer  which  fypetett  a 
printed  page  200  times  fatter  than  an  average  person  can  read  it — 
up  to  6,000  characters  a  second  on  a  cathode  ray  tube.  Test  it 
transferred  to  a  moving  roll  of  film.  Cost;  $387,000. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

IMVERSm  STORY 
Itv  Rirk  Friedman 


One  of  the  most  inipoitant 
local  institutions  to  an  urban 
weekly  newspai)er  is  the  college 
or  university  in  its  area.  On 
such  campu.ses  are  reflecteil 
much  of  the  changing  |)ulse  of 
■American  city  life  today. 

The  weekly  with  its  editorial 
linger  on  this  urban  pulse  can 
supply  much  of  the  information 
its  readers  want  to  know  today 
about  their  children,  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  educators  and  the  forces 
that  are  swirling  about  all  of 
them.  No  place  was  this  more 
apjiarent  recently  than  in  a  16- 
page  tabloi<l  sj)ecial  section 
which  went  into  the  four  Sun 
NEWSpapers  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
the  last  week  of  June. 

The  birth  of  a  “new”  uni- 
vei'sity  in  Omaha  through  the 
merger  of  the  University  of 
Omaha  an<l  the  University  of 
Nebraska  provided  the  Sun  edi¬ 
tors  with  a  distinctive  oi)portun- 
ity  to  e.xplore  what  they  saw 
as  “one  of  the  most  critical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  future  we  hope  to 
build  in  Omaha— higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  an  urban  environment.” 

('.onliiiuinf;  iiilercKt 

The  entire  conce))t  was  born 
of  a  continuing  interest  at  the 
Sun  NEWSi)apers  in  education. 
Publisher  Stanford  Lii)sey  ex- 
))lained  it  this  way  for  us:  “This 
chapter  in  the  Sun’s  concern 
with  Omaha’s  Alunicipal  Uni¬ 
versity  started  more  than  a  year 
ago  when  the  i)resident  of  the 
university,  Dr.  Leland  Tray- 
wick,  announced  his  resignation 
and  woubl  give  no  explanation. 
It  tunied  out  that  the  boar<l 
had  fiit‘d  Traywick,  jjaying  out 
his  contract  with  the  un<ler- 
.standing  that  no  one  would  .say 
anything  concerning  the  matter. 
The  entire  .sequence  and  why  it 

happened  was  revealed  in  a 
copyriprhted  story  in  the  Sun  the 
following  week. 

“The  University  was  further 
shaken  by  the  failure  of  a  two- 

mill  levy  at  the  polls,  declining 

enrollment  and  increasinir  tui¬ 
tion.  The  propo.sal  that  Omaha 
University  merRe  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  at  I-incoln 
was  ma<le.  Many  Omahans  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  tot)  hastily  con- 
ceivetl.  Others  worried  about  los¬ 
ing  the  autonomy  of  their  uni¬ 
versity. 

“While  the  Sun  carried  dia¬ 
logue  on  both  sides  leading  up 
to  a  vote,  we  conclutled  that  we 
must  support  the  nierRer  and 
then  Itecome  a  cow-scicMce  in 


NEW  DIRECTIONS — Warren  Prancke,  left;  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Omaha  President  Kirk  Naylor,  center;  and  Mark  Acuff  stand 
in  front  of  scaffolding  erected  to  change  the  name  of  the  university. 


overseeing  the  new  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  so  that 
the  merged  institution  in  Omaha 
repre.sentetl  a  true  step  forward 
in  the  interest  of  our  city. 

“The  merger  vote  pa.ssed  but 
in  the  people’s  eyes  the  con¬ 
solidating  effect  slipped  from 
the  public  scene.  Having  com¬ 
mitter!  our.selves  to  the  watch¬ 
dog  role — a  positive  one— I  rlis- 
cusserl  with  Managing  Editor 
Charles  Hein  what  we  could  do 
to  kick  off  the  merger  in  depth 
and  with  enthusiasm.  A  series 
of  meetings  follower!. 

“We  fir.st  rlecirlerl  four  pages 
in  color  to  go  in  all  four  erli- 
tions  of  the  Sun  woulrl  be  ef¬ 
fective.  But  when  I  rearl  a  memo 
from  Charley  1  realizerl  four 
pages  woulrl  be  inarlequate.  We 
began  to  think  in  terms  of  16 
pages.  [The  erlition  in  which  the 
16-page  supplement  was  in- 
.serterl  ran  a  regular  60  tabloirl 
pages.]” 

.*'p«‘r-ial  .Suppicinciil 

Much  of  the  above  philo.sophy 
was  set  out  for  the  reader  in  the 
special  suirplement  this  way:  “It 
quickly  became  apjrarent  mat 
the  new  university  of  Nebraska 
at  Omaha  (UNO)  will  liecome 
an  urban  university  in  the  truest 
sense  of  involvement.  The  Sun’s 
erlitors,  believing  the  task  rlif- 
ficult — but  nece.ssary — set  out  in 
this  section  to  focus  on  the 
future,  not  to  report  the  past. 
We  hope  that  you  will  travel 
these  uncharterl  avenues  with 
us  anrl  that  new  vistas  appear 
to  you  as  they  rlo  to  our  erlitors, 
rept)i’ters  anrl  tr)  the  UNO  arl- 
ministrators.” 

Hein’s  memo  tr)  Li|)sey  harl 
emphasizerl  that  “rlollar  .signs. 


story  shoulrl  be  sublimaterl  to 
the  role  of  the  university  as  a 
rieveloper  of  irieas,  a  harbinRer 
for  erlucation  per  se.”  The  eco¬ 
nomics  were  imi)ortant  only  in 

.SO  far  a.s  they  moved  the  uni- 


rlepartments  anrl  colleges  anrl 
what  emphasis  woulrl  be  jilacerl 
in  special  areas;  How  the  uni¬ 
versity  functionerl  anrl  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  parent  uni¬ 
versity  at  Lincoln; 

What  money  cr>ul)l  rlr)  tr)  ex- 
])anrl  library  holrlings,  lab  erjuij)- 
ment,  forums,  .seminars;  How 
the  university  anrl  its  staff  re¬ 


teaching  what;  The  university’s 
effect  rrn  the  stiulent’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  jieers  at  other 
area  universities;  hrrw  the  urban 
affairs  center  wrrultl  affect  the 

live.s  of  labtfrer.s  and  .small  bu.si- 


awaie  of  Miller’s  invrrlvement  1 
with  higher  erlucatir)n  anrl  his 
concern  for  the  university.  Two 
hours  after  Lipsey  walkerl  in. 
Miller  agreerl  to  co-sponsor  the 
supplement. 

Lip.sey  contacterl  a  secrrnrl 
fii-m  but  it  was  unwilling  tr)  be  a 
full  cr)-s))r)nsr)r  anrl  insisterl  on 
rearling  all  copy  before  publica¬ 
tion.  Lipsey  dropped  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  them  and  sought  an- 

r)ther  co-sponsor. 

He  tot)k  the  sujrplement  irlea 
to  Mearle  Chamberlain,  vice- 
presiilent  and  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  chairman  of  the 

board  of  Mutual  of  Omaha, 

UnitPil  of  Omaha.  Mutual  had 


vei’sity  in  the  direction  of  its  nessmen;  The  university’s  ap- 


bricks,  mortar,  enrollment,  all  lated  to  the  world  around  it 
these  obvious  aspects  of  the  with  emphasis  on  who  was 


l)rime  function. 

Hein  in  his  memo  broke  the 
sui)plement  rlrrwn  into  12  seg¬ 
ments:  (irrals  of  the  univer.sity; 
How  its  expanderl  re.sr)urces 
woulrl  help  unleash  creativity  in 
today’s  .student,  faculty  and 
community;  The  role  of  re¬ 
search  anrl  its  a|)plications  to 
community  jrroblems;  How  the 
crrmmunity  lorrkerl  at  thr»  future 
t)f  higher  erlucation;  The  course 
the  university  woulrl  chart  in  its 


proach  to  solving  the  i)roblems 
of  the  central  city  anrl  surrountl- 
ing  suburV)ia;  the  university’s 
rr)le  in  influencing  Irrcal  culture 
— arts,  architecture,  etc. 

.\«f  .Ads 

Lip.sey  felt  that  no  arlvertis- 
ing  shr)ulrl  appear  in  the  supple¬ 
ment.  Armerl  with  Hein’s  memr), 
he  went  tr)  Morris  Miller,  presi- 
rlent  of  Omaha  National  Hank — 
Nebraska’s  largest.  Lipsey  was 


a  history  of  paying  university 
tuition  for  hunrli-erls  of  em- 
j)loyees.  Boarrl  Chainnan  V.  ,1. 
Skutt’s  a|)proval  came  within  24 
hours  after  Lii)sey  approacherl 

them. 

The  two  co-sponsors  apiieared 
in  an  arl  three  inches-by-three 
inches  with  only  this  sentence: 
“Believing  the  rlevelopment  of 
higher  erlucation  is  essential  tr) 
the  futuiv  of  greater  Omaha, 
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this  section  is  sponsoreil  as  a 
public  service  by:”  and  their 
names. 

The  job  of  assemi)lin}f  the 
section  was  under  the  general 
direction  of  News  Editor  Robert 
(lUthrie,  following  the  ideas  set 
out  by  Hein  in  the  memo.  The 
emphasis  would  be  on  Hein’s 
idea  of  the  future  “without  look¬ 
ing  back”  and  the  university  ad¬ 
ministrators’  concepts  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  totally  involved  with 
the  urban  scene. 

Two  writers,  both  former  Sun 
staffers,  were  brought  in:  Mark 
.■\cuff,  a  freelancer  with  an  e.\- 
tensive  background  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  .student  and  urban  af¬ 
fairs;  Warren  T.  Francke,  an 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  UNO. 

Acuff  had  .served  as  chief  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  U.S.  Student  Press 
Association  several  years  ago 
and  had  l)een  elected  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Supen  isory  Board  of  the 
National  Student  As.sociation. 
Francke  was  on  leave  from 
UNO  for  doctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  Minne.sota. 

“Writing  about  a  big  universi¬ 
ty  isn’t  much  easier  than  re¬ 
porting  the  totality  of  a  great 
city,”  Francke  told  us.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
urixni.  But  narrowing  the  em¬ 
phasis  to  this  wasn’t  quite 
enough.  In  all  the  inter\’iews 
with  deans  and  department 
heads,  the  other  key  word  was 
futiirv.  The  hopes  foi-  the  future 
must  finally  be  tested  in  the 
l)resent,  but  at  the  time  of 
transition  to  a  new  university 
it  seemed  appropriate  to  pass 
their  dreams  on  to  the  public  as 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  future.” 

•Acuff  .saiil  he  was  deeply  im- 
pre.s.sed  by  the  grasp  UNO  ad¬ 
ministrators  had  of  the  course 
they  had  set  for  them.selves  and 
the  attendant  i)roblems  that 
wouhl  go  with  this  course. 

Kellis  Aiialocv 

•Arti.st  Nellie  Sudavicius,  an 
Omaha  UnivtM’.sity  grailuate, 
wa.s  brought  in  design  the  wi'a])- 

around  front-back  pages  cover. 
She  came  up  with  a  human  fetus 
on  the  liack  page  area,  whose 
outline  acteil  as  a  picture  win¬ 
dow  through  which  were  viewed 

.several  elements  that  make  uj) 

the  birth  of  a  new  university. 

Nameless  faces.  The  Universi¬ 
ty’s  iilentifiahle  ailministration 
building.  Portions  of  the  words, 
“University  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha.” 

Wrapping  around  to  the  front 
))age  was  the  umhilical  cord  fu.s- 
ing  into  a  map  of  the  City  of 
Omaha  with  vague  and  softly- 
defined  elements  of  the  city  and 
university  merging  to  a  unified 
whole. 


idea  that  as  life  depends  upon 
vital  elements  to  survive,  the 
life  string  of  an  urban  com¬ 
munity  must  be  linkeil  to  the 
university,”  Miss  Sudavicius 
.said.  “1  see  the  future  as  com¬ 
bination  of  education,  of  the 
city  and  of  man.” 

Dwayne  Brown,  the  Sun’s 
chief  photographer,  was  given 
the  job  of  producing  the  picture 
elements  to  the  supplement. 
“Photography  for  this  section 
jiosed  several  problems,”  he  told 
us.  “All  the  stories  would  deal 
with  the  future  of  the  universi¬ 
ty.  But  how  do  you  project  re¬ 
lated  photographs  into  the 
future  ?” 

Brown  and  Guthrie  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  using  high- 
contrast  prints  of  normal  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  General  campus 
scenes  were  photographed  by 
Brown  or  borrowed  from  Uni¬ 
versity  negative  files.  By  con¬ 
tact  or  enlargement,  the  nega¬ 
tives  were  copied  on  high-con- 
trast  Kodalith  Type  .‘1  film  and 
ileveloped  by  inspection.  The  re¬ 
sulting  positives  were  then  le- 
copied  on  Kodalith,  resulting  in 
negatives  without  middle  tones. 
F'inal  printing  was  on  grade  4 
paper.  The  zinc  engravings  of 
these  prints  were  run  black  and 
white  or  in  solid  color  and  added 
greatly  to  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  section.  These  high- 
contrast  prints  gave  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  wood-block  cuts 
throughout  the  supplement. 

Mugu/.iiie  Foriiiiit 

Brown  was  also  assigned  to 
get  a  series  of  mug  shots  of  a 
dozen  deans  and  department 
heads  who  were  inters'iewed  for 
stories.  He  made  every  effort 
to  take  canditl  mugs,  using 
.‘15mm  with  available  light  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Brown  shot  the 
mugs  while  talking  to  subjects 
or  while  the  subjects  were  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  The  result 
was  a  series  of  varieil  head- 
shots  with  only  la.st  names  an<l 
short  quotes  under  each  subject. 

Guthrie  u.sod  magazine  for¬ 
mat  for  the  section  layout.  (The 

Sun  iloes  much  experimenting 
in  magazine  layout  in  its  reg¬ 
ular  edition  with  some  exciting 
results.)  The  supplement  went 
to  three  columns  (all  type  was 
.set  18  ems  which  is  one-and-one- 

half  columns  in  the  Sun)  with 

much  white  space  and  big  iiic- 

tures. 

In  looking  over  the  completeil 
supplement,  which  came  out 
three  days  before  the  official 
merger,  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  the  Sun  succeeded  expertly 
in  what  they  set  out  to  do,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  light  of  what’s 
making  news  on  today’s  .Ameri¬ 
can  campuses.  Quotes  such  as 
these  appeareil  throughout  the 
supplement: 


UNO  President  Kirk  Naylor 
— “We  may  have  to  break  with 
preceilent  and  tradition  in  many 
areas.  For  instance,  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  move  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  vocational  eilucation 
in  Omaha,  if  no  one  else  will  do 
it.  it  is  against  all  tradition  for 
a  major  university  to  get  in- 
volveil  in  non-degree  industrial 
skills  training.  It  violates  the 
ivory  tower  concept.  But  if  it  is 
necessar>’  we  will  do  it.” 

Gaylon  Kuchel,  head  of  the 
university’s  department  of  law 
enforcement  and  correction — 
“Most  of  the  policeman’s  work 
is  with  people  with  problems.  By 
handling  situations  properly 
they  can  prevent  an  awful  lot  of 
the  jiroblems  creating  the  urban 
crisis.” 

Dr.  Wayne  Wheeler,  director 
of  urban  studies — “.A  university 
must  be  attuned  to  its  social, 
physical  and  economic  environ¬ 
ment.  And  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  attuned  to  environment,  the 
university  will  be  permeated  by 
urban  studies  efforts,  and  the 
university  will  bring  the  weight 
of  its  experti.se  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.” 

How  important  the  supplement 
was  in  projecting  the  aims  of 
UNO  was  summed  up  in  one  set 
of  figures — in  the  next  decade, 
the  school  expects  to  go  over 
20,()()()  student  enrollments — 
a  city  unto  itself  locateil  in  the 
heart  of  Omaha. 

A  few  years  ago  when  many 
people  in  Omaha  were  claiming 
the  city  had  no  Negro  problem 
to  speak  of,  the  Sun  papers 
plunged  into  a  senes  showing 
that  a  serious  Negro  problem 
ilid  in  fact  exist  under  the  sur¬ 
face  there.  Sub.sequent  riots 
proveil  them  right. 

Their  current  UNO  supple¬ 
ment  is  another  example  of  the 
editorial  leadership  that  has 
placeil  the  Sun  papers  among 
the  top  weekly  groups  in  the 
country. 

Riiyi«  Weekly  Paper 

Hfco,  Colo. 
Rodney  J.  Dent,  assistant 

news  editor  at  the  Detroit  Free 
PreHx  when  it  was  closed  down 
last  Novemlier  «lue  to  a  labor 
dispute,  has  called  it  ejuits  to  a 
newspa})er  career  in  the  big 
cities  and  has  bought  the  week¬ 
ly  Edtitem  Colomdo  Plnhimtin, 

The  purchase  was  negotiated  by 
Roljert  N.  Bolitho  of  the  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service, 
KinjMiria,  Kans. 

• 

Heads  .4d  Club 

Toleik) 

Kenneth  R.  Kinney,  promotion 
and  public  service  director  for 
the  lUnde  and  Toledo  Timex,  has 
lieen  elected  president  of  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  Toledo. 


5  Get  Promotions 
As  Dickey  Retires 

Ft.  Lai  perdale,  Fla. 

J.  W.  Dickey  Sr.  retired  June 
.30  as  vicechairman  of  the  lioard 
of  Gore  Newspapers  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
.Wu’s. 

Dickey  joined  the  newspaper 
as  a  liookkeeper  the  day  R.  H. 
Gore  Sr.  tarnght  it,  .April  1,  1929. 
He  saw  its  circulation  rise  from 
3,000  to  its  present  129,000. 

Dickey  had  previously  made 
known  his  intention  to  retire 
and  it  was  formalized  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  directors  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company,  owner  of  the 
News  and  Suu-Sentiuel. 

Frederick  .A.  Nichols,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Gore  Company  and 
treasurer  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  announced  that  Dickey  did 
not  seek  re-election  liecause  of 
his  decision  to  retire. 

Promotions  were  announced. 

Theodore  T.  Gore,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Gore 
Newspapers,  assumes  the  duties 
of  resident  executive  officer  and 
continues  as  publisher  of  the 
Sun-Sentinel. 

Jack  W.  Gore,  editor  of  the 
News  since  1947,  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 

Fred  P.  Petti john,  executive 
editor,  liecomes  assistant  to  the 
president  and  assistant  general 
manager. 

Milton  Kelly,  managing  editor, 
is  now  executive  editor,  and 
Scott  T.  Marshall,  news  editor, 
liecomes  managing  editor. 

• 

This  Week’s  Editor 
Moves  to  New  Job 

Charles  Robbins,  executive 
editor  of  This  UVcA-  magazine, 
has  l)een  appointed  acting  edi¬ 
tor,  following  the  resignation  of 
John  O’Connell  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  publications  editor  at 
Famous  .Artists  Schools. 

Robbins  has  lieen  exwutive 
editor  of  This  Week  since  1964. 
He  was  formerly  executive  editor 
of  the  Aineriran  Weekly,  and  an 
editor  of  Caronet.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  novel,  “Nickel 
Under  Your  Foot,’’  and  is  co¬ 
author  of  a  Princeton  .Anthol¬ 
ogy.  Seven  of  his  stories  have 
l>*‘en  made  into  television  shows. 
• 

Weekly  Is  Revived 

The  Alto  X’isto  (Kans.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  resumed  publication 
after  lieing  idle  for  several 
months.  Jay  Royston  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  ecjuipment  from  .Alta 
Vista  businessmen  who  had  pur- 
cha.sed  it  in  order  to  keep  the 
plant  intact.  Royston  has  Ijeen 
working  for  the  Emporia 
(Kans.)  T’l/xe.xand  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Timex. 


“I  was  trying  to  express  the 
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$54-Mimon 
Bale  Comeau 
Mill  Project 

Mo.mrkal 

(juelxH-  North  Shore  Paper 
Co.  will  spend  $r)4-inillion  to 
exj»atul  aiul  niodei'nize  its  pulj) 
an<l  paper  operation  at  Baie 
Comeau  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  near  Quel»ec  City. 

The  program  will  a<ld  a 
fourth  i)aperniakinK  machine  at 
a  co.st  of  .$2(t-niillion  and  in¬ 
crease  capacity  fiom  .'toO.dOtt 
tons  annually  to  tons. 

The  machine  is  ex|)ected  to 
iK'K'n  commercial  production 
early  in  1971. 

About  SI  5. .5-million  will  he 
spent  to  im))rove  the  existinfr 
pa|>er  mill. 

About  7b0  more  employees 
will  1m"  needed,  mostly  in  the 
wood  ojteration.  Employment 
in  the  mill  ami  woods  now  is 
about  ;L20(1.  About  700  con¬ 
struction  workers  will  l)e  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  building;  jn-o- 
jfiam. 

The  machine  will  j)roduce  a 
sheet  of  newsprint  .560  inches 
wide  at  a  speed  of  .S.OOO  feet  a 
minute. 

The  piojjram  is  beinp  under¬ 
taken  to  meet  an  anticipated 
jrrowth  in  demand  within  the 
Chicdf/o  Tribune  newspaper 
uroup,  which  owns  Quebec 
North  Shore. 

Some  of  the  output  from  the 
new  machine  will  po  to  cus¬ 
tomers  outside  the  Tribune 
proup. 

The  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicapo 
publishes  seven  newspapers — 
the  ('hicuifu  Tribune,  Chicago’^ 
Ainerirun,  \eu'  York  Seuif, 
Fort  Lauderdale  .Vew.s',  Pom- 
liano  ISeaeb  Sun-Sentinel,  Or¬ 
lando  Star  and  Orlando  Senti¬ 
nel. 

The  Tribune  Co.  also  owns 
tlntario  I’ajier  Co.  Ltd.  of  Thor- 
old. 

Rob«*it  M.  Schmon,  president 
of  Ontario  I’aper  Company  and 
Queljec  North  Shore  Paper 
Company,  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Gordon  Godwin,  J.  B. 
Jone.s,  T.  F.  Flahiff  and  J.  A.  T. 
Willis  to  the  l)oar<l  of  directors 
of  the  two  comi)anies.  A  new 
b\  -law  was  passed  reducinp  the 
number  of  directors  from  12  to 
y.  Five  Canadians  now  consti¬ 
tute  a  majority  on  the  Board. 


Trade  Seliolarship 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Frank  Helderman  Sr.,  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  (iad.-iden  Tinie.<i,  has 
pi-e.sented  a  $2,D(M)  scholarship 
to  the  .Alabama  School  of  Trades. 


Stitcks  Magazine 
‘"Gtting  ISationaV 

Richard  Caparelli  has  l)een 
named  business  manaper  of 
Stock  Market  Magazine,  it  was 
announced  l)y  .Anpelo  Martinelli, 
publisher.  Caparelli  formerly 
was  suburban  circulation  man¬ 
aper  of  the  \ew  York  Titne.'t 
and  circulation  manaper  of  the 
Westchester  newspapers. 

Stock  Market  -Mapazine  has 
been  sold  only  by  subscription 
but  will  shortly  1k»  circulated 
nationally  via  newsstands.  It  is 
published  from  headipiarters  at 
6y  Warburton  Avenue,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


100th  Anniversary  ' 

Of  Daily  Is  Note<l 

Washington 

The  0.s//Ao.s7/  (Wis.)  Daily  i 
Xorthweutern  has  a  three-page 
spread  in  the  Congreuftional 
lieeonl  of  July  2,  consisting  of 
comments  and  excerpts  from  the 
newspaper’s  IPOth  anniversary 
edition 

The  Northwestern  has  had 
only  four  publishers  in  its  cen-  I 
tury  as  a  daily:  John  Hicks, 
who  held  the  position  for  50  ' 
years;  Oscar  J.  Hardy,  and  now 
Hardy’s  sons-in-laws  as  co-pub¬ 
lishers,  Samuel  W.  Heaney  and  | 
.A.  Thomas  Schwalm.  ‘ 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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SALES— PUaraASES  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jetfersim  BUIk., 
Greensboro,  N  C.  27401  Ph :  274-3670. 

.APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
|K>ses,  Sensible  fees,  Brochure  M.  K. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  676.S4. 


ypirspnper  Hrokerx 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaiier 
Service  Co..  Inc.,  21.i  Curtis  St..  Jen- 
ninijs.  La.  70.'il6.  Ph :  l-3|s.s34-017.i. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspaiwri. 
SELLERS-HOGCE 
141."i  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa. 
Ariz.--8.'>201  (AC  6(i2)  064.2it.‘>2 


yeii'xpaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspapers  Sales.  Manatrenient, 
Appraisals  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montuoniery,  Ala. 
(2051  262-1751 


IS eir spa pers  Tor  Sale 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
($500,000  frross  class) 

Strong,  profitable  suburban,  far  ahe.ad 
of  all  competition,  paid  and  controlletl 
circulation  in  rich  area.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring  at  peak.  Conhdefitial  prosiiectus 
available  on  your  assurance  that  around 
$200,000  cash  is  available  tor  down 
l>a.vm«.nt. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


ANNOL  NC.EMENTS 

ISeti'spape'rs  For  Sale 

CONTROLLING  INTKRE.ST  available 
to  right  party  who  knows  how  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  successful  course  of 
a  large  weekly  (over  130,000  circ. )  in 
rich  market  area.  Now  o|ierating  in 
the  black,  the  future  is  fabulous  for 
knowledgeable  |>erson  or  team.  $100,- 
000  cash  necessary  and  pro|>er  (juali- 
licatiims.  Write  Bo.x  1171,  E<litoi  & 
Publisher. 

WESTERN  NEBRASKA  exclusive  in 
t^>wn  of  1.500.  Gross  $27,000:  price 
$25,000  includes  building.  Terms.  Rie 
liert  N.  Bolitho.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box 
133,  Emporia.  Kans.,  6HS01. 

PRIZB-WINNING  WEEKLY,  in  weal¬ 
thy  expanding  county,  alsiut  two  hcnirs 
from  New  York,  near  10, (.00  AB(7 
circulation:  six-figure  gross:  seeks  to 
sell.  Will  sell  building.  Contact  Howaril 
W.  Palmer,  R.K.T.  Larson  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  S14  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.  13210. 

INDIANA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in 
fast-growing  town  on  interstate.  Priceil 
$30,000,  als>ut  gross,  $7,500  ilown. 
Roliert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
133.  Emporia,  Kans.,  66S01. 

TWO  OFF.SF7r  WEEKLIES,  in  same 
county,  within  hour’s  drive  of  St.  Isruis. 
combinetl  circulation  3.4(0.  One  pni>er 
well  established,  other  just  a  few 
months  old.  Pai)ers  now  grossing  over 
$.">0,000:  |M>tentinl  is  $150.000 !  A  REAL 
BARGAIN!  Letterpress  job  shop  in¬ 
cluded!  $10,000  CASH  down  pa.vment 
can  swing  deal.  Write  TODAY.  Box 
11.86,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  olTset  e.xclusive 
weekly  in  town  of  2.014.  Grossing  $:i3.- 
000:  price  re<lure<l  to  $28,000  including 
building  with  only  $5.0(0  down.  Rol>ert 
N.  Bolitho.  Bailev-Krehbiel.  Box  133. 
Emi)oria,  Kans.,  66801. 


ISeu'spapers  If'anted 

INTERESTED  IN  OBTAINING  week¬ 
ly  or  semi-weekly  in  Wyoming.  .Senil 
full  details.  R.  E.  Berge.  P.O.  Box 
335.  Laramie,  Wyo.  82070. 


NKVi  .SP.APER  .SKKVICE 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers— Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Cla'emont.  Calif.  91711 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conilucts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  ((uality  daily  ind  weekl.v  news- 
l>a|>ers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  pix)i>erty, 
you  shouhl  call  (AC  8l3l  446-0871  ilay- 
time,  (AC  813)  73:1-1100  nights,  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFXIRMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  I 

NEWSPAPER  SALES- APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  S|)ecialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  1)82-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spa"tanburg.  S.C.  29301 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper  -it’s  the  i)er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Hiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  reiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885S 

The  DIAL  .\gency.  1.503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

NEXIOTL\’rORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties— sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  3.5902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Bo.x  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Mel  Hodell,  Hazen  Ck).,  1388  N.  Euclid, 
Upland,  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-0424 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 
fine  community,  near  suburbs,  gu(xi  po¬ 
tential.  Complete  information  to  re¬ 
liable  buyers.  Write  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  844  Sumner  Avenue.  ' 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE'  WEEKLY.  I 
complete  offset  plant,  grossing  $100,- 
000:  $20,000  down.  Located  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  attractive  area.  You’ll  en¬ 
joy  the  real  California  living.  Don’t  l>e 
too  late  for  this  attriictive  newspaper. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  1 

Florida  . $  50,000  | 

Georgia  .  70,000  | 

Indiana  . $45,000  and  140,000  i 

Others — ask  us.  I 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL  i 

Box  88  Norton,  Kans.,  676.54  ; 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY,  in  agricul-  I 
tural  area,  but  near  cities:  gi8>ss  $.5li,- 
OOU.  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Con¬ 
tact  Howard  W.  Palmer.  R.K.T.  Lar¬ 
son  &  AssiH'iates,  844  Sumner  Ave., 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  1 3210. 

AVA1L,\BLE 

We  have  dailies  anil  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELUS  &  (X)MPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton.  III.  60187 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  AVAILABLE 
IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
We  are  offering  one  of  western  Can¬ 
ada’s  outstanding  weekly  newspapers 
for  a  limiteii  time  only.  Gross  sales  are 
above  $250.000 :  cash  flow  to  owner  1 
above  $60,000.  $100,000  cash  must  be 
I  available  for  down  payment.  Otnfi-  j 
dential  prosi>ectus  provided  on  proper 
identification.  | 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL  , 

Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv.  I 

Box  88  Norton,  Kansas,  67654 


Features  .Arailahle 


EX-MAGAZINE  EDITOR  now  self- 
syndicating  weekly  auto  column.  Got 
eight  customers:  neeil  more.  "Good 
stuff.’’  eiiitors  say.  Try  me  free  for 
one  month.  20  years’  exjierience  on 
Detroit  auto  beat.  Janicki,  19036  Van 
Dyke.  Detroit,  Mich.  48234. 

SYNDICATION  INVITED 

"COLE’S  CORNER’’—  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  Timely  and  personally  slanted 
squil>s  with  humor  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking:  reader-tested  for  three  years. 
For  samples  and  further  information 
write:  Bill  Cole.  1744  N.  W.  37th  St.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73113. 

"MEMORIES” — weekly  column  4- 
years  tested  tough  I»8  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket.  Diversity  fascinating  subjects.  $10 
month — cancel  any  time.  "Memories." 
Suite  105,  435  N.  Bedford  Dr.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

OFFSET  WEEKLIEIS — Request  samples 
and  prices  of  cartoon  itanels  drawn  by 
distinguishnl  artists.  Our  21st  year. 
No  obligation.  Write  Cartoons-of-the- 
I  Month,  Roslyn,  New  York  11576. 

"TRE’ND  OF  MIND’’— Weekly  column 
—  Informative,  psychologi  .’al,  helt>ful. 
Sampl(?s.  Henry  B.  Steffes,  718  Irving 
Park.  Chicago,  III.,  60613. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVIN(J— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxport  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AG  212)  JAckson  2-6105 
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Macliinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EAR'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


V.nmposinn  Rtmm 


TWO  ELEKTRONS  AVAILABLE  im- 
me<l  lately,  one  three  years  old,  one  ten 
months.  Loadetl  with  all  the  extras  In¬ 
cluding  Thermex  Disk  and  Water  Re¬ 
circulator  on  newest  machine.  Reason 
{or  selling:  cold  type.  One  nio<lel  31 
linoty|>e  with  six  mold  disk  and  four 
magazines.  One  mmlel  14  with  three 
main  magazines  and  three  34  channel 
auxiliary  magazines.  Some  mats.  14  x  ' 
20  Royal  Zenith  less  than  three  years 
old.  Fairchild  Scan-A-Grnver  use<l  less 
than  one  year  $600.00.  Contact  Orville 
Camp)>ell,  Chapel  Hill  Weekly.  Chapel  ■ 
Hill.  N.C.  27514.  Rhone  !tl9.967-T04o. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes —Intertypes — Ludows 
PRINTCRAI-T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

ELEKTRON,  S2r70483.  electric  pot. 
feeder.  blower,  hydra  iiundder.  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  newl. 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizal>eth  St..  N.  N.  Y.  10012 
(.\C  212)  WAlker  .5-0100 

4— Mo<lel  31  Linotypes  for  TTS 

with  Adapter  Keyboards-  Orwrating  | 
Units — Electric  Pots  -.XC  Motors. 

Nos.  612S4-6I28G-61293.61294 
BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 


ELEKTRON.  .Sit  71399:  4  magazine 
mcslel.  4-pocket  mold  disc.,  alternating 
cast.  Fairchild  TTS  unit;  Shaffstall  mat 
detector  system.  Going  offset.  Contact 
Tri-Cities  Newspaiiers.  Inc..  Florence. 
Ala.  3.5630.  Ph:  20.5-766-:i434. 


CARLSON  ROUTER  TOOL.  Practical¬ 
ly  new — $375.  Bryant  Williams.  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Paris,  Tenn.  38212. 


FOR  SALE:  Justowriters.  Recorder  and 
Reprixlucer;  S-pt  Humholt.  Two  years 
old.  Fri<Ien  service  contract.  Take  over 
payments  of  $147.93.  Aspen  Times.  Box 
E.  Aspen,  Colo.  81611. 


WEEKLY  PAPER  GOING  OFFSET 
wishes  to  sell  fully  automate)!  com¬ 
posing  r)K>m.  Great  Neck.  New  York, 
with  or  without  accounts.  Six  Lin)>- 
types,  incUnling  four  TTS  Linotypes 
in  excellent  condition  :  C)>mpugraphic 
Computer:  3  Perforators.  Ludlow.  Re- 
pro  Pr<x>f  Press — other  equipment  suit¬ 
able  for  daily,  weekly  or  job  work. 
Price<l  well  below  actual  cost.  Terms 
available.  fAC  212)  89.5-7221  or  Box 
1133,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  FRIDEN  J  U  Justowriters.  Re¬ 
corder  76175,  Reprcxiucer  76424.  Elec¬ 
tric  Winder.  Rewinder,  Stamls.  Make 
offer.  The  New  People.  P.O.  Box  1037, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64141.  Phone  816- 
.531-1475. 


INTERTYPB  —  $750.00  —  crate.1  an<l 
ready  for  shipping.  Was  in  use  when 
diam.-intlol  for  crating.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co.. 
Avon,  N.J.  07717.  (201)  774-8000. 

FOR  S.4LE:  Justowriters  —  3  Re¬ 
corders — $1,995.00  each;  4  Reprrxlucers 
—  $950.00  each  :  2 — 8  point  Galvin.  1 — 
9  point  Galvin,  1 — 8  point  Bell  Gothic 
— all  in  goo<l  condition,  with  tables  and 
winders.  Ph :  (AC  206)  UL  2-3434,  or 
write  Earl  Parsons.  Valley  Pub.  Co., 
P.O.  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash.  98031. 

BARGAIN  .SALE:  6  fonts  8-pt.  Meal 
w-ith  Bold  .2216.59.  Full  TTS  layout  in 
brand-new  condition.  $100  each.  Box 
1173.  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


MiscoUaneim» 

SOUND  VALLTES 

INTERTYPEI— Model  V  J#230no  plus 
with  electric  pot,  TTS  keyboard  and  op- 
eniting  unit,  visualite  magazine. 
LUDLOW — Late  mcnlel  caster  with  two 
cabinets  and  38  fonts  of  desirable  mats. 
GOSS — press,  web  fed,  will  deliver  16 
page  9x12  or  32  page  6x9  signatures. 
FAIRCHILD — TTS  perforator  and  op¬ 
erating  unit,  practically  new. 

Priced  to  Sell — contact 
Northern  K4achine  Works 
323  North  Fourth  Street 
Philadelphia.  Penna.  19106 
Phone— 215  MA  7-3800 


Miscellaneouit 


FOR  SALE: 

Kcxlnk  Versamat  Film  Processor  — 
Model  5  N.  Can  process  and  dry  con¬ 
tinuous  lengths  of  certain  roll  films. 
Will  handle  films  l-6mm  to  5  inches 
in  wi<lth  and  4  inches  to  200  feet  in 
length.  Call  Joe  Maira,  516-586-3700. 


Perfitratitr  Tapp 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  .All  colors  i 
— Top  Quality. 

Cit>l  or  ll’ritc: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3.5.55 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Rressps  &  Machinery 

10  Unit  Hoe 

Lithomaster 

Newspaper  Offset  Press 


.3 — Color  cylinders 

1 — Printmaster  foliler 

1 — Hoe  'i  fobler 

1 —  Upper  Balloon  former 

2 —  Hurletron  drive  motors  with  con¬ 
trollers 

1 — Geigenheimer  water  level  system 
10 — 2  Roll  stands 
Cut-off— 22Ai" 

Capacity:  40  standard  pages 
Si>ee<l:  35.000  i.p.h. 

6  Unit  Vanquard 

Two  years  old  with 
Jaw  folder 

3  Unit  Color  King 

with 

Jaw  folder 
water  levelers 

2  Unit  Vanguard 
Offset  Press 

complete  with  Motor  and  controls;  , 
newspaper  folding:  device  for  ^/4  and 
Vj  fold;  sheeting  attachment 

Twin  Unitubulars 

4  units,  each  line.  Double  color  right 
line,  single  color  left  line. 

2— and  folders 

2—6')  H.P.  drives 
Complete  stereo 

Two  1961  Goss 
Universal  Press  Units 

One  reverse-heavy  duty  folder 
80-page  capacity  for  and  ^4  fold-^ 

four  position  r<dl  stand  with  automatic 
tensions  —  rewiniler  —  conveyor  —  Goss 
plate  perfector  with  vacuum  control. 
Goss  ISW  mat  roller  an<l  all  stereo 
hand  chases  tantamount  to  complete 
oi>eratiun. 

High  Speed  Goss 

built  in  19.39— 16 '32  capacity 
2  Units 
Double  Folder 
Floor  fed 

Speed  46.000  i.p.h. 

All  stereo 

Premier  back  shaver — perfect  condition 
C/  4  Intertype:  25.000  series,  new  Star 
hydraulic  quad)ler 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Mergenthaler  Linofilm  Ad  machine 
C.  O.  L.  (Computer  only  Linohlm) 

28  grid  capacity 
27  grid  available 
6  level  tai)e  operation 
1-year  old 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
i  EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lvndhurst.  N.  J.  07071 


16  PAGE  1949  GOSS  UNITUBE  if741 
and  stereo  equipment.  Go(xl  care,  mini¬ 
mum  use  running  8,000  daily.  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  j^S^Manufactured 

PRESSES  1947-1948 

36  Units — 8  Folders 
22%"  cut-off 


Now  set  up  in  lines  of  12-12-6-6.  Will 
divide  to  suit  your  requirements. 

This  equipment  in  excellent  con<lition 
and  complete  with  Heavy-Duty  3  to  2 
Folders;  with  C-H  Conveyors ;  Ball<x>n 
Formers:  AC  Unit  Drives:  Reels  an<l 
Pasters:  Trackage  and  Turntables: 

Capco  Color  Fountains  with  Rails  on 
each  unit — and  all  accessories. 

Available  are  (Tolor  Cylinders  ami 
Single  or  Double  Reverses. 

Priced  most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  COLORMATIC  fl968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensi)>nplate 
l)K'ku() — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  an!  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42ml  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  all  accessories.  Bryant  Williams, 
Post-Intelligencer,  Paris,  Tenn.  38242. 

FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  three 
units.  4^  and  %  folder.  Miscellaneous 
additional  equipment.  1960.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  immediately,  units 
and  folder  skidded  for  shipment,  other 
parts  crated.  Ready  to  load — 1 14. .500. 
Contact  Michael  Mead,  Central  Puh. 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  188.  Warren.  Pa.  16365. 
Ph.  (814)  723-8200. 


HURLETRON  INSgTROL 

2  Complete  Units — AC  equippol — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  .SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

I  HOE  Monarch  Mat  Roller 
1  HOE  Precision  Flat  Shaver 
1  HOE  Semi-plate  Router 
1  GOSS  Mat  Roller 
Box  1091,  Eilitor  &  Publisher 


STEREOTYPE 

3 — STA-HI  Master  Farmers — 22%  " 

3 —  10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  W<xxl  Automatic  Autoplates 

4 — W<x)d  Autoshavers 

1 — STA-HI  Twinplate  Router 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOHATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

MODEL  F-4  with  power  shift.  220- 
volt.  3-phn8e  pot.  No  matrices.  With  or 
withcMit  magazines.  Write  full  iletails 
and  price  f.o.b.  your  fl<X)r.  Bill  An- 
dreacci.  Star  Parts  Co.,  South  Ha-k- 
ensack,  N.  J.  07606. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXfonI  7-4590 


2  UNIT  11x17  Green  Hornet  Web 
Offset  Job  Pre.ss.  Willi.am  Reeht  Co., 
:!0  \esey  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 
(212)  267-8395. 


ONE  WOOD  TENSIONPLATE:  si«cial 
Autoplate  with  Tensionidate :  Auto¬ 
miller  with  Pre-registering  attachment. 
Eciuipment  to  be  in  gcxxl  serviceable 
condition.  Call  or  write  Earl  Swinney. 
Production  Mgr..  News-Sun,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  Illinois  60085.  |312)  689-7000. 


H  tXP  VI  ■4NTE1>  _ 

Administratire 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER  WANTED 
Significant  daily  newspaper  with  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  12,000  has  opening 
lor  a  Publisher  and  (General  Manager. 
Excellent  future  for  right  man.  Must 
have  smaller  city  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
management  responsibilities.  Give  re¬ 
sume  of  education,  age,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1125,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lihser. 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER— 
advertising  director’s  post  open  on 
established,  progressive  Midwestern 
36M  daily.  Man  we  want  must  be  ener¬ 
getic.  well-seasoned  in  display  and 
classified  selling,  able  to  direct  and 
inspire  staff,  solve  problems,  produce 
promotional  ideas.  This  job  is  inter¬ 
esting,  challenging,  rewarding,  with 
excellent  salary,  liberal  incentives, 
bright  future.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1137,  E<litor  A  Puhlisher. 

M.-VNAGER  for  one  of  New  Y'ork 
Stjite’s  finest  weeklies  plus  central  off¬ 
set  plant:  top  e)|uipment :  $.500,000 

class.  Fantastic  growth  isUential  for 
man  with  strong  prcxluction,  estimating, 
I»ersonnel  background.  N)>t  necessarily 
a  "printer,”  but  gcxal  right-hanti  man 
for  busy  publisher.  Ad  sales  ami  front 
t>ffice  exiterience  would  be  a  plus  factor. 
Located  30-miles  N.Y.C.  $10-$12.000. 
Semi  really  gtssl  resumt-  to  Box  1197, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT— We 
are  8e“king  an  innovator.  Experience 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  Prefer 
MBA  or  similar  graduate  experience. 
Background  in  )|uantitative  techniques, 
forecasting  and  systems  ilesign.  Zone  5, 
M.E.S..  m?mber  of  nation-wiile  news- 
pal>er  group.  If  you  are  interestetl  in 
newspaper  management  spanning  a 
wide  range  of  human  and  technical 
problems,  please  send  resume  to  Box 
1190,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  wifb  order  I 


4-wMks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weelis  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borden,  boldfaci  type,  cute 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-weel(s  . $1.50  per  tine,  per  issue 

3-wceks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week .  $1.80  per  line. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

i  Box  numbers,  which  ate  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

j  Editor  &  Publisher 

050  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
'  (AC  212)  Plata  2-7050 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELD) 


Administrative  ! 

PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  medium-Bized  daily  located  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Strong:  on  administration  and  \ 
labor  relations.  Excellent  opportunity.  ; 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  ! 
1100.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
confidentially  treated. 


i.irculatitm 

GROWING  NORTH  JERSEY  IlAILY 
needs  younir  man  on  way  up  with  :i  to 
r«  years'  circulation  exiMTience.  Ad¬ 
vancement  determineil  solely  by  his 
ability  and  <lesire  U>  tret  ahead.  Write 
trivinjr  full  details  and  backirround  to 
Box  II Ml.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  of  science  in¬ 
formation  needs  business  manaeer. 
Growing  national  circulation.  Prefer 
promotional  as  well  as  business  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  Box  1108,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


i  .irculatitm 

ASSISTANT  CM  NEEDED  NOW! 
Four  semi-weeklies,  morning  delivery, 
75,000  circulation.  Two  years  or  more 
experienced  preferred.  $150-per-week 
with  advancement  rapidly.  Seattle  area. 
Write  giving  resume  to  Don  Minor, 
P.O.  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash.  98031. 


Assistant  Circulation  Director 
on  large  metropolitan  paper  in 
mid-west.  Evening,  Sunday,  and 
Morning  issues. 

Opportunity  for  early  advance¬ 
ment  and  gfood  salary. 

Highly  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  applicant  in  age  groups  35- 
40  preferred.  Should  nave  labor 
negotiating  experience. 

Box  1065 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SALES  AND  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be  the 
man  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position  and 
opportunity  for  a  sales  and  service 
representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest  rat¬ 
ing,  with  excellent  pension,  insurance 
and  vacation  programs  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

Experience  in  a  circulation  department 
using  reader  service  insurance  helpful 
but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 

Box  979,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Young  man  to  develop  and  manage  a 
toi>-notrh  department.  .Must  know  ABC. 
carrier  m.magement  and  promotion. 
Gooil  future  with  5k0i)  Illinois  daily  with 
new  building — new  press-  and  a  desire 
to  grow  .  Box  1172,  Eilitor  &  Pui)lisher. 


KA.<TERN  MORNINt;  DAILY  has  an 
o|M-ning  for  a  Home  Delivery  Sui>er- 
visor.  He  must  lie  of  the  calibre  that 
can  lie  develoiwl  to  the  jioint  where  he 
can  take  complete  charge  later  on.  This 
is  an  oiqxirtunity  for  an  iimbitioiis.  .ad¬ 
roit  m:in  wh*>  is  intereste*!  in  c;,,-ee.r 
ailvancement.  Give  complete  cletails  and 
re<'onl  of  exiierience.  starting  salary 
re<iuired.  Box  12(Hi,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


('.lassi fied  Ad rertisinf! 

TOP-FLIGHT  wanteil  by  aggressive 
30,000  combin«l  ilaily.  Must  be  able  to 
direct  an  energetic  staff  and  l>e  able 
to  produce  plus  lineage  on  your  own. 
E'xcellent  salary.  Ismus  and  other 
fringes.  Give  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  Write  John  E.  E'ry.  Advertising 
Dir..  Times  News,  Kings|K>rt.  Tenn. 
37662. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand  Junction. 
Odo..  needs  aggressive  CM  who  is  well- 
schiMdeil  in  fundtunentals  of  cla-i.sifieil 
sales  and  organization.  23M  daily  and 
Sumlay  in  heart  of  big-game  hunting, 
fishing,  skiing.  Womlerful  town  in 
which  to  work.  play,  and  raise  a  fami¬ 
ly.  Send  complete  resume  to  Roliert  ^H, 
Powell.  Advertising  Dir..  634  Main  St.. 
Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  '1.501. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEMF:NT 

OPPORTUNITY 
in  Sales  and  Marketing  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  MBS  Zone  5  metro  newspaper. 
A  real  growth  opportunity  for  a_  cre¬ 
ative,  research  minded  and  lunbitious 
person  who  can  meet  the  seling  cha- 
enge  in  a  growing,  dynamic  economy. 
We  nerf  such  a  iterson  to  assist  our 
start  of  over  40  ex|ierience<l  salesmen. 
Locatetl  in  one  of  this  country's  finest 
areas  to  live  and  raise  a  family. 
Salary  range  from  $12-13,000  with  good 
growth  potential.  Write  in  confiilence 
complete  details  to  Box  1130,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  cre¬ 
ative  advertising  salesman  to  join  ex¬ 
panding  morning-evening  daily.  Good 
salary  and  lonus.  Progressive,  modern 
community  with  number  one  school 
system  and  highest  average  income  in 
state.  Contact  John  E.  Fry,  Adv._  Dir., 
Times-News,  Kingsistrt,  Tenn.  37662. 

AGGRE.SSIVE,  GO-GETTER  TYPE 
salesman  for  metroi»olitan  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Competitive  market  requires 
thorough  knowletlge  of  all  facets  of 
selling  and  presentations.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  future  adv.ancement  in 
growing  group  of  dailies.  Salary  range: 
$7.500-$10.000,  det>ending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Bo.x  1138,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  15.000  DAILY  look¬ 
ing  for  salesman  who  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  himself  both  financially  and  in 
his  skill.  We  want  the  liest  small- 
daily  ad  staff  available  and  wil  put 
ourseves  out  to  make  sure  you  get  the 
l>est  possible  stimulation  through 
clinics,  classes,  etc.  Liberal  pay.  Many 
benefits.  Box  1122,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


$8,000  TO  START 

-I-  INCEINTIVE  PLAN 
-f  tlTHER  BI'2>;BF1TS 

An  exceptional  opi>ortunlty  for 
live-wire  display  advertisinjr 
saleeman.  Must  have  record  of 
sales  accomplishments.  Zone  3. 
Air-mail  resume  and  references 
to  Box  1165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Exikerience<!  IMSTIUCT  MAXAtJKH  for 
West  Virtrinia  capital  city  new.>i]»aiH»rs. 
Afivancemenl  to  suftervisory  capacity 
for  the  riLrht  man.  ?13r»  \v«*ekly  plus 
lilteral  auto  allowance.  Hospital  insur¬ 
ance.  salan.'  protection  plan,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions.  i»ension.  Sen<l  complete  resume 
to  Buckner  Clay.  Newspa|>er  ALrtncy 
Corp..  10<»1  VirLrinia  St.  E.,  (’harle.-Hton. 
W.  Va.  253.30. 


MAKE-UP  MAN 

Ex|>erienced  make-up  man  to  supervise 
advertising,  scheiiuling  and  dummying 
of  metropiditan  daily.  Chart  Area  4. 
Excellent  Itenefits  and  fine  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  advertisement.  All  replies  held 
confidential.  Box  1118,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


j  Display  Advertising 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY  GROUP  ex¬ 
panding  and  seeks  two  ad  salesmen  who 
'  would  like  to  grow  with  it.  Chance  to 
move  up  to  ad  director  in  a  year.  Send  ; 
!  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  C. 

'  H.  Grose,  Box  109,  Ballston  Spa.  N.Y. 

!  12020. 

HEAVY  LINAGE  INCREASES  cre.ate 
I  need  for  another  competent  salesman 
j  by  Aug.  15.  We  offer  top  salary,  ideal 
I  living  conditions,  but  will  consider 
;  only  toi>-flight  man.  Write  Jim  Hughes, 
The  Daily  Democrat,  Woodland,  Calif. 
9.5695. 

I  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  (or  wom- 
'  am  for  unopposed  growing  offset 
I  ilaily.  Will  train  intere-ste.!  i>ers<in.  Ba.se 
sabiry  plus  commission,  health  insur¬ 
ance.  vacations,  ami  ailvantage  of  liv-  , 
ing  in  Alaska  where  there  are  healthy  • 
out4l(Hir  activities  and  no  riots.  One- 
hour  l>y  jet  from  Seattle,  Wash.  Write 
l..ew  Williams.  Ketchikan  (.\lask:i 
99iiOI )  Daily  News. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  Must  la- 
able  to  handle  any  and  all  accounts. 
Opportunity  to  move  into  management, 
("ontact  Ben  F'.  Weir.  Pub..  Daily  Mail. 
Nevada.  Mo.,  64772. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  Ia>ng 
Island's  to|>-rale<l  offset  weekly.  Ag¬ 
gressive  pa|»er  nee<ls  man  with  retail 
experience  who  can  hit  the  street  and 
pull  in  the  linage.  Salary  plus  incen¬ 
tive-  other  iienefits.  Ideal  for  lamg  Is- 
laniier  fe<l  up  with  commuting.  Write: 
M;issai>eiiua  Post,  Massaitequa,  N.  Y. 
117.5S.  or  call  (AC  5161  7!'S-.51(MI. 

ADVEKTISI.NG  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Indiana  city  of  Is.iMmi. 
Excellent  salary.  Lay-out  and  sell.  Po¬ 
tential  unlimited.  Write  resume  anil 
i-efei*ences  to  P:iige  Varner.  Gen.  Mgr., 
Portage  Wave,  Portage.  Ind..  1636S. 


Kditorial 

FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  seeks  an  ex- 
lierienced  reporter  and  writer  for  its 
financial  section.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Patrick  Scanlon,  Employment  Mgr., 
Chicago  Daily  News.  401  N.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 


ONH  OP  NOimiERN  NEW  ENC.LAND'.S 
outstanding  small  (eirc.  7, .500)  offset 
daily  newspaper  has  an  opening  for  a 
managing  editor.  Located  in  a  most 
attractive  coastal  college  town,  this 
award  winning  6  day  p.m.  newspaiter 
has  earned,  and  wants  to  keep,  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  an  outsi>oken,  crusading 
liberal  newspaper.  (We  were  recently 
rated  the  beat  New  FIngland  com¬ 
munity  daily  by  the  New  England  Press 
Association.) 

A)>ility  and  imagination  are  the  major 
requirements  for  this  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  If  you  enjoy  hunting,  fishing, 
sailing  or  skiing  you'll  find  life  here 
es|iecially  inviting  and  you'll  be  only 
a  two  hour  drive  from  the  cosmopolitan 
attractions  of  Boston. 

Please  apply  in  writing,  including  a 
resume,  to  Campbell  B.  Niven.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Bath-Brunswick  Times-Record, 
Brunswick.  Maine  04011. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

In  a  rut  on  the  lieat?  If  you  have 
realistic  news  experience,  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  experience  with  Chart 
Area  5  evening  daily,  31,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  partici|>ate  in  news 
decisions,  picture  selection,  makeup, 
work  with  competent,  congenial  staff. 
Excellent  starting  salary— outstanding 
extras  promotional  opportunity.  Tell 
ibout  self  to  Box  1132,  Ekiitor  &  Pub- 

SPORTS — A  chance  to  work  and  write 
with  a  four-man,  hot-shot,  local- 
I  minded  sports  staff  where  talent  and 
drive  count,  salary  and  fringes  are  , 
lops:  70,000  daily  near  Chicago,  metro 
pace  and  standanls.  If  you  have  talent 
and  desire  to  be  with  an  aggressive, 
growing  newspaper,  we’d  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Box  1110,  Editor  &  Pu^  , 
lisher.  I 

EDITOR  &  P 


Kditorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  the  editor  with  i 
mission — a  man  with  imagination  anj 
management  ability. 

WE  ARE: 

1.  A  well-established,  respected 
newspaper  group  with  over  50.- 
000  Abo  circulation — 

2.  The  city's  liberal  voice  with  a 
record  of  pioneering  in-depth, 
interpretitive  reporting  of  to¬ 
day's  significant  issuee — 

3.  A  growth  organization  with  a 
14-member  professional  news 
staff. 

WE  OFTER: 

1.  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 
a  salary  to  match — 

2.  A  complete  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  including  profit-sharing — 

3.  A  position  where  your  talents 
can  be  expanded  and  your  goals 
achieved. 

Writ* :  Publisher 
Th*  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha 
4808  So.  25th  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68107 

TWO  REPORTERS  are  being  sough: 
by  Tilton  Publications,  in  Rochellt. 
Illinois.  One  man  for  a  county  beat, 
another  to  work  assignments,  handle 
camera  and  do  liaison  with  a  wholly- 
owned  radio  station  WHRL.  Join  the 
staff  of  Tilton’s  prestige,  national 
award  -  winning  newspapers.  Go^ 
growth  situation,  wonderful  livini 
area,  excellent  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  full  employe  benefits,  profit- 
sharing,  and  the  pay  ain't  bad.  Phone 
Editorial  Director  (AC  816)  562-8181. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  #2  man:  also 
young,  local  coverage-conscious  sporti 
editor.  Zone  5  offset  daily.  Box  1074, 
Eilitor  ti  Publisher. 

READY  FOR  A 
DAILY  EDITORSHIP? 
Dynamic  newspaper  organization  in 
Northern  Ohio  neeils  strong,  imagina¬ 
tive  editor  to  fill  up-coming  retirement 
vacancy.  Modern,  progressive,  6-day 
oiieration:  6,000  circulation.  FAill  range 
of  benefits,  good  wages — bright  future 
in  growth  area  near  Lake  Erie.  Write 
Box  1115,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

THE  TIMES  HERALD,  a  32,000  p.m., 
6-day  daily  needs  a  desk-wire  swinger, 
and  qualifiei]  people  for  general  as¬ 
signment,  court  reporting  jobs.  Prefer 
Pennsylvanians.  Godd  community.  Re¬ 
tirement.  health  insurance,  other 
fringe  attractions.  Write  full  details 
(no  phones)  to  J.  P,  F’reeley,  Editor, 
Times  Herald.  Markley  St.,  Norris¬ 
town.  Pa.  19404. 

COPY  EDITOR  —  Metropolitan  mid¬ 
west  morning  daily.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  will  consider  a  sharp  be¬ 
ginner:  telegraph  and  makeup  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Opimrtunity  for 
advancement.  Top  minimum  over  $200- 
|)er-week.  OutsUnding  fringe  tieenfits. 
Write  Box  1112,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

Top-notch  sports  writer  neeileil  for 
N.Y.C.  area  newspaiier  (circ.  53.000). 
Must  be  able  to  write  sharp  features, 
profiles  and  follow  stories  as  well  as 
handle  routine  assignments;  some  desk 
work,  night  work.  Car  essential.  GomI 
pay.  best  fringes.  Opjiortunities  for 
professional  advancement.  Write  Box 
1171,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  offset  6-day 
daily  newspaiier.  Progressive  com¬ 
munity  and  growing  newspaper.  Good 
salary  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  William  Burfeindt.  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel,  Woodstock,  HI.  60098. 


SPORTS  FJHTOR  for  18,500  circula¬ 
tion  daily  newspaiier  in  Zone  5.  Mem- 
Iier  6-newspaper  group.  Advancement 
opportunities;  full  employment  Iiene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  of  training  and  e.x- 
pei-ience  to  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UBLISHER  for  July  13,  1968 
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HKI,P  ANTEn  1 

1  HEI.P  Vi  AXTEI) 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  ANTED 

OS  1 

hltUunial 

Kditorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION 
Copy  desk  oiieninK  on  30,000  p.m. 
dally  in  Area  5.  Will  consider  recent 
college  srrad  with  limited  experience. 
BIK'I^o  collese  community.  Salary  de¬ 
pends  on  qualifications.  Send  letter 
with  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE-CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for 
good  10.000  p.m.  daily.  £5ci)erience  de¬ 
sired  but  not  essential.  Modern  plant- 
good  fringes — cuenpetitive  pay.  Write 
Jack  Howey.  Peru  Trib<.ine.  P.O.  Box 
87.  I’es'u,  Ind.,  46970.  or  call  collect 
317-47.1-6641. 


EDITOR 

Large  Esistern  metro|>olitan 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

Top  job.  with  commensurate 
authority  and  compensation. 

Only  exi>erienced  applicants 
considere*!.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence. 

Box  I  148 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Want  to  i>r<Klure  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  smail  daily  sports  sections? 

Want  to  assume  responsibili'y  and  prove 
that  you  have  what  it  takes  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  a  growing  newspai>er  group? 

Write  full  details  to:  Oren  Ciunpliell. 
Editor,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Nampa,  Iilaho 
836.->l. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS  neederl 
for  2S.t)lH)  circulation  daily  in  iid.OOO 
ixrpulation,  two-college  Ohio  River  city. 
Moving  to  modern,  new  offset  plant 
soon  w'ant  new  blorsl,  fresh  irleas 
for  publication  to  match  plant.  Salary 
o|ien,  commensurate  with  exi>erience 
and  ability.  Send  complete  information 
to  Ron  Johnson,  Managing  Eil'tor.  The 
Messenger  &  Inquirer,  Owenslioro,  Ky. 
42301. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  p.m.  daily  in  city 
of  10.000.  Spurts  activity  ranges  from 
Little  I.ieague  to  college.  Photo  ability 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  Contact: 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Press.  Ashland, 
Wise.  .74806. 

SI  M.MER  IS  THE  TIME  to  make  a 
change.  Afternewn  daily  in  the  West 
needs  exiierienced  geiieral  staff  re- 
|)orter.  'J.I.OOfl  circulation  bracket.  Gixxl 
salary,  excellent  additional  benefits,  in¬ 
teresting  community,  opportunity  for 
advancement,  exceptional  recreational 
facilities.  Moving  exi»ense  allowance. 
All  replies  confidential.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  family,  references,  education. 
Personal  or  telet>hone  interview  will 
be  arrangetl.  Write  Box  1117,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Sen<l  us  your  resume,  we  will  dupli¬ 
cate  and  refer  it  on  current  job  o|>en- 
ings.  Full  range  of  evlitorial.  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation  and  back  shop  jobs 
usually  available. 

New  FIngland  Daily  Newspa|>er  Assn 
:t40  Main  St.,  Rni.  .727 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 

REPORTER 

Award-winning  Central  N.J.  offset 
Weekly  group  has  o|)ening  for  gener 
assignment  reiHuter  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  municipal  coverage,  tkaal  job 
now.  Great  op|K>rtunity  to  move  up 
with  growing,  youthful  organization. 
Salary  u|ien.  Write,  with  resume  to 
The  Princeton  Packet.  Inc..  100  With- 
ers|M>on  St.,  Princeton.  N.J.  08540 
Attention:  Mr.  Tucker. 

NEW  ENGLAND  OPPORTUNITIES 
A  first-rate,  growing  afternoon  daily 
(13,0001  has  openings  for  a  first-rate 
city  hall  and  courthouse  reiwrter.  and 
a  sports  writer.  Excellent  pay,  l)en€s 
fits.  working  conditions.  Box  116.8, 
Editor  &  Publish  tr. 


WE  KEEP  GROWING 
That's  why  "we”  need  two  top-notch  i 
copy  e<litors  and  an  exiierienceil  report-  ! 
er.  “We”  is  what  many  consider  among 
the  best  and  brightest  dailies  in  the 
,70  to  60  thousand  class;  "we”  are  | 
in  a  comi>etitive  area  of  New  Jersey 
and  neevi  people  who  can  help  us  meet 
the  comi>etition  more  than  half  way.  ' 
Box  1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  the  top  metropolitan 
pa|>er8  in  New  Bn^hind  is 
seekinjr  a  first-rate  experienee<l 
copy  editor  to  fill  an  import¬ 
ant  post  on  the  copy  desk.  We 
need  someone  whose  standards 
are  as  hi^h  as  ours  and  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  such  a  i>er- 
son.  iiiis  is  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  a  v^ood  pHi>er  in  a 
I  Hoo<l  location.  Box  1U56,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  take  charge 
of  department  of  six.  Daily  nearin>r 
7,000  circulation  in  resort,  manufactur¬ 
ing  shopping  city  of  10,000.  Cadillac 
I  Mich.)  Evening  News. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  repnit- 
ers,  copy  readers,  /.one  2  aftern(M>n  and 
moininy:  newsjwi)ers.  Go<mI  siilary.  i>en- 
slon.  Iil>eral  fringe  l>enefi*s  anil  chance 
for  advancement.  Send  re.sunie  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1195,  Editor 
&  Puhlisher. 

MANAGING  EDIIOK  for  leadin^r  ra¬ 
dio-tv  publication.  N.Y.C.  Must  have 
knowleiljfe  of  the  meilium,  kooiI  news 
I  sense  with  solid  exi>erieiice  in  lM>th  iv- 
write  ami  eilitin^r.  Salary:  ?18.ooo  |>er 
annum.  Box  1196,  Eilitor  &  PubliVier. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  | 

Olienin^  on  a  41.0()o  midwest  g 

daily.  Genera!  assignment  and  ^ 

revrulur  l>eat  provides  challenge  ^ 

and  variety.  = 

Minimum:  1-year  reporting  g 

exi>erience  neeileil.  Should  have  p 

decree.  Top  salary  of  $l*».0Ma  ^ 

l>er  year  for  the  ri^rht  person.  = 


Box  1201, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

INDEPENDENCE  is  what  you'll  have 
living  and  workinur  in  a  l>eautifui 
county  sejit  town  pi*ovulin>f  news  cov¬ 
erage,  photos  and  features  for  the  iio.- 
U()9  daily  that  has  won  more  prizes 
in  the  past  three  years  than  any  other 
da'ily  in  Tennes.see.  It’s  an  opportunity 
for  sc/fneone  with  little  ex|>erience  to 
show  what  he  can  ilo.  Write:  Area 
Editor.  Kin>rsiK>rt  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

REPORTER,  black  or  white,  (iood  sal- 
ar>-:  hour  day,  5  days-a-week.  Hos¬ 

pitalization  and  surjfical  for  employee 
and  de|>endents:  other  attractive  l»ene- 
fits.  Write  Freil  J.  Bei'ker.  Eilitor, 
The  Eveninjf  Indeiwmbmt,  Massillon. 
Ohio  41616.  An  equal  op|K)rtunity  em¬ 
ployer. 

HELP! 

Active  community  interesting:  job 
projpressive  pai»er.  Neeil  ex|>erience<l 
man  for  news  resiamsihility  of  county- 
seat.  offset  weekly.  Gim^I  schmds  :  clean 
air:  comfortable  livintr:  near  all  sorts 
of  reiTeatlon.  Central  southern  Indiana. 
Brownslown  Banner.  Box  "ol,  Browns- 
town.  Ind.  47229. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
who  knows  or  willlnif  to  learn  dark- 
riH)m.  Bi^  county  with  several  hitfh 
schools,  collejfe,  plus  handle  s|M»rts 
wire.  5-ilay  aftermn^n  daily.  Take  >our 
pictures,  write  a  column.  Move  up  in 
organization  if  you  w«ah.  Pro>ft*t***^ 
pa|>er  and  city,  on  the  move.  N"e<l 
tfooil  man  by  early  fall.  Puhlisher.  The 
Riverton  Ranker.  Box  993.  Riverton. 
Wyo.  S2501. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Exiierienceil  newsman  to  swln>f  onto 
wire  desk  on  exnctinjr  newspaiier.  New 
plant  in  lieauliful.  meilMini-sizeil  city. 
Start  at  $13.5  weekly.  Chart  Area  4. 
Box  Il>i4.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER  for  July  13,  1968 


MANA(;iNG  EDITOR  Excellent  oi>- 
iNirtunity  for  a  man  whoM  like  to  help 
make  this  stronj;.  hi^h  quality  twice- 
weekly  in  Zone  3  do  an  even  better 
job  and  >?row  further  with  this  at¬ 
tractive.  vijforous  community  a  real 
chnllen^re  to  a  man  who  knows  news  - 
takes  pride  in  his  proihict — and  is  will- 
injr  to  accept  res|M>nsihility.  Box  1175, 
Eilitor  &  Puhlisher. 


Assisfant 

CITY  EDITOR 

Eilitor.  just  returneil  from  Nie- 
man  Fellowship,  seeks  younjr 
assistant  city  eilitor  with  in¬ 
tellectual  curiosity,  broad  lib¬ 
eral  arts  background.  Desk  and 
government  reiiortinjr  exi>eri- 
ence  preferreil  but  not  re<iuireil. 
Future  assureil.  Inventiveness 
encouratreil  on  outstanding  24.- 
900  Zone  4  daily.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box 
119M,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-TRAINEE  to  work  three- 
days-a-week  on  desk  under  hard-nosetl 
news  wiitor,  twi>-days-a-week  as  re¬ 
porter  under  exiierienceii  city  editor. 
Must  have  college,  some  e\]>erience  as 
re|K>rter.  Wajre  $125  plus  fringes  that 
include  generous  pi ofit-shnrinv;.  Write 
EZnoch  Shenton.  Daily  News,  Newjiort, 
R.I.  92X49. 


E^NANCIAL  EDITOR— LarKe,  metro¬ 
politan  newst>aper  in  New  E'n^rland 
nee<ls  a  financial  editor  who  can  im¬ 
prove  on  excellence.  Our  highly 
knowle^I^eable  readership  demands  a 
hi)?hly  knowledfreable  eilitor  with  spec¬ 
ial  emphasis  on  a  thorou(;h  under¬ 
standing?  of  the  market,  liecause  this 
man  will  i>roiluce  a  indumn  as  w’ell  as 
hejid  the  department:  proven  writing 
ability  is  a  must.  As  a  growing  com¬ 
munications  coriK>ration  we  can  offer 
the  right  man  a  goiMi  salary  gooii 
fringe  Iienefits — an  unusual  opiKirtuni- 
ty  for  a  radio  show  with  a  major 
station  and  advancement  opixirtunities 
in  the  yetirs  :iheail.  Send  resume  to 
Box  979,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEIWS  EU>ITOR  for  tradition-breaking 
daily  coming  out  this  fall  with  new 
format.  Newsroom  staff  of  eight:  new 
offset  press  and  cold-tyi>e  e<iuipment. 
l>K'ateii  in  growing  university  city 
excellent  opportunity.  Write  Stewart 
Haas.  Eilitor,  Cellar  E'alls  Daily  Rei‘- 
onl.  Cellar  E'alls.  Iowa  50613. 

REIAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  exi»eriencei) 
newspai»er  copyre:ider  on  stimulating 
ME^  newspaper.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  l>enefits.  Your  chance  to  l^ecome 
piirt  of  a  dynamic  economy  in  one  of 
nation's  fastest  growing  metn>|M)litan 
areas.  Wonderful  facilities  for  eiluca- 
tion,  recreation,  culture  and  just  plain 
giM^I  healthful  living.  Apply  to 
Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEEIR  PRESS 
55  E.  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code 


g  Clattifieation. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

lo  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

lOITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  ESO  Third  Avmm  ,  New  Yorh.  New  Yarh  10023 


HKI.P  W  ANTED 

Kdititrial 


HEI.P  W  ANTED 

EtliUnial 


HELP  W  ANTED 
Presmen — Sifreolypers 


HELP  W  ANTED 
Printers 


t.'I)ITt)R  for  vital,  livel.v  offset  weekly 
who  enjoy  really  >r<KHi  life  in 

top  Wisconsin  city.  iW'e  «ion*t  WAn*k  for 
the  chaml»er!)  l-rustrate*!  on  a  daily 
pa|>er?  I>on’t  pass  this  up.  Profit- 
sharin^.  paid  insurance.  Hi|H»n  Com- 
m(»nwealth.  Ki|>on.  Wise..  .">4!d.  14141 
74N.:n:i»i. 


EI>ITOR  fi»r  county-seal  <lail.v.  Chal- 
len>;in^  and  ies|K»nsilile  |M>sition  lor 
newsman  who  enjt>ys  a  small  <'ommuni» 
nity.  Plea.sant  rural  living  in  ('alifor- 
Ilia’s  Central  Coast  Counties  aresi. 
Moslem  otT.set  plant.  Five-day  publica¬ 
tion.  Sen«l  resume  and  reference.-.  Kve- 
ninjr  Free  l>;ince.  Hollister.  Calif., 

TCKNKI)  OUT  TO  F.VSTUKF 
HEFOKK  YOUR  TIME? 

Maylte  a  Florida  climate  and  a  pa|»er 
which  appreciates  your  ability  reiranl- 
less  of  a^e.  could  solve  a  dilemma  for 
U>th  o'  us.  Investivrative  re|K>rter  with 
the  “^ro^«l  years”  ahea<l  is  our  nee<l. 
We  can  also  use  a  “news  h<»untr'  who 
would  like  a  crack  at  learning  the 
trade  in  all  its  asi*e<'ts.  We’re  tfr<»winir. 
f'ome  and  jrnwv  with  us.  Box  11^4, 
F^litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  KMITOR  to  nandle  .\P  and 
direct  small  st^ilf  of  local  repoiters. 
Opl»ortunity  to  advance.  Contact  Ben 
F.  Weir.  Pub..  Oailv  Mail.  Nevada. 
Mo.,  64772. 

YEARS  CRKEPINt;  UP  ON  YOU 
w  ith  no  iiension  in  siirht  ?  Nation’s 
m<»st  widely-reail  morninsr  pai»er.  pul>- 
lisheil  in  cities  of  2d.(MKl.  neeils  ex- 
l»erienre«l  man  handle  desk  writing 
he.'ids  laying;  out  paper.  Pension  pro¬ 
vides  half  pay  for  life  after  letirinvr. 
Call  or  write  Harr>’  Rutherford.  Tui»elo 
I  Miss. )  Oaiiy  J<»urnal.  Ne«<le<l  i>y  Sept. 
I.  New  <»ffset  plant. 

EIHTOR  FOR  MORNINC  PAPER 
$^».ouo  plus  for  bri^rht  man  who  can 
lay  out  sparkling  l>aKe.  >rive  leader¬ 
ship  to  staff.  Full  lienefits.  .Xrea  2 
pai»er.  Wiite  Box  1177.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

for  l>e'’atur  illlinoisl  Herald 
26.0DU  a.m.  «laily.  Sui>ervise  desk 
staff,  ability  to  handle  c<litin>;. 
dire»’t  cop.v  flow  and  c<M»nlinate 
news  presentation  if  necessary. 

I•>litin^r  experience  ncK’essary.  Pre¬ 
fer  a  i»erson  with  dejrree  and  su- 
I»er\isory  duties  in  present  job. 

(>*ne  of  six  dailies  in  an  expanilin^r 
irroup.  .'^end  resume  and  salary 
re»iuirements  to  James  E.  Spanvrler, 
I.iin<lsay-S<*haub  Newspai>ers.  Inc., 
lb>x  7sii.  I>ecatur.  Illinois  62'»2.t, 

<?ITY  EIHTOR  or  mana^in^  e<litor's 
riirhl  hand.  .<mall  afteriUKin  ilaily  in 
New  Hampshire  nee<ls  an  a^r^rresslve. 
imaginative  i»ers<m  with  e\|>erience. 
Must  Ite  a  hard-nose<i  copy  cilitnr  who 
dislik^  seeinjr  reiN>rters  idle.  He’ll  be 
the  No.  2  man  in  a  l«-man  news  room 
and  must  l*e  able  to  put  out  the  pa|ier 
when  the  mana>;invr  e<litor  is  out.  New 
En>rlan<ler  preferre<i.  who  knows  small 
towns.  Interview  a  must.  Write  all 
particulars  to:  Frank  W.  Barmlollar, 
Eveninjr  Sentinel.  Keene.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

SIMHtTs  KMmMM:K\KIE.Vb  UKl^OUTKH 
Zone  .3  daily,  alnwe  2(*.ood  circulation, 
seeks  s|M>rts  reinuter  capable  of  taking 
over  entire  department:  also  nee«ls 
uenenil  re|M>rter  for  court  house-city 
hall  l)eat.  Write  H<»x  117'',  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER, 
<iualifie<l  for  advancement  to  desk  <»r 
city  editorship.  I>e);innin>;  $1.3P  weekly. 
Mail  imme<liately  ycnir  references  to 
J.  C.  Phillips.  News-Herald.  Borjfer, 
Texas  71hid7. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER,  with 
emphasis  on  photography,  for  small 
daily  in  central  California.  In  char^re  of 
all  photojrraphy.  One  of  vtroup  of  five 
California  newspai>ers.  Many  frinjre 
Ittnefit.s.  Fine  opiH»rtunity.  Write  Ma¬ 
dera  Daily  Trilaine.  P.O.  Box  26!*. 
Mad<»ra,  Calif.  t*3637. 
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WOM.XN’S  EDITOR  If  y<»u  are  num- 
ler  2  or  3  staffer  on  an  approximately 
ItMi.DDO  circulation  newspaper  and  want 
to  l»e  e<litor  <*f  y<»ur  own  pajje  and  staff 
on  a  smaller  paper,  we’ll  weictime  your 
applicatitui.  Five-da>,  4u-hour  week, 
^onkI  salary,  life  and  health  insurance 
other  Umefits  <»n  32.(  uu  daily.  (omhI  liv- 
invr  conditions  in  seaside  city.  Box  12u2. 
Eiiitor  &  Publiser. 

WANTED:  AGRICULTURAU  EDITOR 
21-year-old  2-state  |H>ultry  ma>ra7.ine 
has  immetliate  ot»enin>;  for  exi»enence<l 
etiitor  with  avrricultural  backkrround. 
Salary  plus  a<lvertisin^ 

incenti\e.  Write  or  ’phone  J.  P.  Will-  , 
iams,  X’irjrinia  Poultryman.  iPOl  E.  , 
Main  .’''l..  Richmontl.  Va..  23211*.  Ph :  I 
i7o3i  ei.l-ib-i."*,"). 


Fret*  Lance 

PHOTOGR.XPHERS !  American-Eun>- 
I*ean  photo-feature  ajcency  can  use  .serv¬ 
ices  <»f  some  more  free-lancers  all  over 
the  U.S.  also  Canatla  and  Mexico  - 
having;  an  eye  f«>r  the  unusual  even  in 
routine  assignments.  No  news-photo>fra- 
phy.  Payments  in  U.S.  dtdlars  on  ac¬ 
ceptance.  .-Xsk  for  details  and  ^rive  in¬ 
formation.  Bo.x  1MJ4.  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

TELETYPESETTERS 
Immetliate  o|*enin>r»  for  TTS  i>perators 
who  desire  {lermanent  situations. 
#16". op  fur  :i7*  j  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion.  insurance  ami  savinvrs  program. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall.  R<K‘kford  News- 
pa|>ers,  Rockford.  Ill.  61lp.*». 

OPENINGS  for  lino  oi>erators,  floor- 
men  and  machinists.  Permanent  p«»si- 
tions.  Excellent  frinjjes.  GckkI  location. 
S-ll  p.m.  shift  $153.00  scale.  Write 
E.  K,  Warren.  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y,  14302, 

HEAD  MACHINIST,  nipht  shift,  35- 
hour  week.  Eiektrons,  Comets.  31’s. 
'ITS  installation.  Gooii  salary,  fringes. 
Zone  2.  Union  or  elii^ible.  Box  1150, 
l^itor  &  Publisher. 

OPBRATOR-NEWS  MAKEUP:  $4.63 
hr.  plus  lo'r  for  pension.  Excellent 
l»enefits.  Nights.  Write  Arch  Gamm. 
University  of  Michigan  Daily.  420 
Sluynard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  4S104. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced. 
Opportunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringe  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  situation.  Contact  —  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukegan.  Illinois  60085 — Mr. 
EaiT  C.  Swinney  Jr.,  Production  Man¬ 
age  . 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
ence<l  Linotype  operator  for  count.v-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the  ■ 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  168,  I 
Two  HarlKjrs.  Minn.  55616. 

M  A(T1 1 N  1ST,  COMPOSING  ROOM  — 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
w’ith  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  pleasant  w’orking  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913,  c'o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times.  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown,  Pa.  19058. 

”  PHOTON  OPERATOR 

Situation  now  open  for  thoroughly 
experienced  person  in  sunny  Oklahoma  ' 
City,  Oklahoma,  on  a  progressive  70.- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  $4.00 
per  hour  plus  all  company  benefits. 
Contact:  Willard  Parsons.  Production  : 
Slgr..  The  Oklahoma  Journal,  (AC  4051  j 
or.  7-0.521. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  needed  im¬ 
mediately:  primarily  straight  matter: 
experienced  i)erson  or  two-thirder;  man 
able  to  help  on  floor  preferred.  Apply 
Allan  Evans,  Russell,  Kansas. 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
otieration,  60  words  per  minute  com-  I 
petency.  Above-average  scale  and  top 
fringe  lienefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  j 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency.  Inc..  606  | 
Kapiolani  Blvd..  Honolulu.  Hawaii  i 
06<*(il,  I 


WEB  PRESSMAN 

Experience,!  <>n  web  otfwt  newspaiH'r 
presses.  Steady  position  high  pay.  Call 
collect  (2121  620-2721. 

PRESSM.VN.  Web  Otfset.  new  Cobir 
King.  Chicago  suburb  :  darkriMim  knowl- 
e<lge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  P’Miters. 
;!.5.50  N.  lyombard  St..  Franklin  Park. 
III..  6(:i:n. 


Experienced  Offset 
PRESSMEN  &  FOREMEN 

New,  modern  printing  plant  in 
Elk  Grove  V’illage,  Illinoi.s 
(Northwest  suburb  of  Chicago),  j 
has  immediate  tmenings  for  ] 
qualified  Rotary  Offset  Press-  i 
men  and  Foremen.  Permanent 
openings  in  all  shifts.  Starting 
wage— $4.06  per  hour  days  and 
$4.46  per  hour  nights. 

Paid  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield 

*  Pension  Plan 
Life  Insurance 

*  Paid  Vacation 
Paid  Holidays 

<!■  Accident  and  Sick 
Pay  Plan 

irrifc  or  apply  in  person: 

METROPOLITAN  PTG.  CO.. 

855  Morse  Avenue 
Elk  Grove  Village,  III.,  60007 
or  call 

(AC  312)  439-7600 

EXPERIENCED.  SOBER.  MATURE 
pressman-camernman  to  operate  3-unit 
Goss  Offset  Community  Press  and  dark 
room  operation  located  in  Juneau.  Alas¬ 
ka.  Scale  commensurate  with  cost  of 
living,  in  the  heart  of  nation'a  best 
hunting  and  salmon  fishing.  Send  all 
in  first  letiur.  References.  Wm.  H. 
James.  General  Mgr.,  Juneau  Alaska 
Empire.  13S  Main  St..  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801. 


PRINTER  ne6<le<l  immcliately  by  Kjiii- 
siis  semi-weekl.v  paiier.  Pteler  man  able 
to  help  on  the  floor  anil  Linotyiie. 
Allan  Evans.  Mgr.,  Russell  Kecord, 
Russell,  K.ans.,  6766.5. 

EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  wanted  with 
Flat  Beil  job  press  and  makeu|>  :ibdity. 
If  iiualifieil.  excellent  pay.  .\ii-con- 
ditioneil  and  growing  firm,  small  t;iwn 
:ia-miles  east  of  IndianaiHdis.  Mayhill 
Publications,  Knightstown.  Ind  .  161  is. 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  strong  on  olT- 
set,  preferably  with  knowleilge  of  web 
offset  newspaiier  press ;  consiilerable 
job  work.  High  salary.  Permanent — 
steady.  Small  Illinois  city.  Box  1142, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

WORKING  FOREMAN 
Foreman  wanted  by  high-class,  modern 
daily;  15.000  circulation  in  prosperous, 
pleasant  city  of  25,000.  We  need  an 
ItU  man  experienced  in  practical 
supervision  and  efficiency  know-how,  to 
whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary 
and  opportunity,  outstanding  working 
conditions  and  equipment.  Interview 
essential.  Give  training,  experience  and 
general  background  in  letter  to  Box 
1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana.  22-milea  from 
downtown  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register,  126  W,  High  St. 

I  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47026. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-type  processes:  7-<lay  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Goo<l 
salary  with  liest  of  fringe  benefits, 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  i>erformances. 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PTG.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Complete  knowledge  and  exi>erience 
composing,  camera,  pressroom.  Full¬ 
time.  part-time,  or  consulting  basis. 
New  plant — Chart  Area  2.  Bo.x  928. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  floor  man,  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay,  better- 
than-average:  fringe  benefits.  G.  W, 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Suburban  press.  Prefer  man  with 
camera  and  stripping  experience.  Fine 
opportunity  for  "take  ox-er  man.”  Call 
Mr.  Signer  (8131  686-8888,  or  write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.. 
33803. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experience.1 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  60664. 

LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  l>enefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher. 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
4488.3, 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man  to  work  for  growing  company  on 
largest  Metro  printing  daily  paper  in 
U.S.  Ideal  location  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Write  or  call  Patrick  E.  Bolger. 
Production  Mgr.,  The  Sacramento 
Union  '910  Capitol  Ave..  Sacramento. 
California  95812.  Ph:  916-442-7811. 


Printers 


Promotion 

•ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Editorial  promotion  exiierience.  Copy, 
l.ayout.  prmiuction.  Salary :  low  five- 
figures.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to 
Box  1152.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PROMOTION  MAN 
needed  to  establish  promotion  programs 
for  Zone  2  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  with  40.000  circulation.  News¬ 
room  experience  helpful.  I.il>eral  ex¬ 
ecutive  compens.'ition  plan.  Write  Box 
1155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

COLLEGE  of  11,000  has  opening  on 
PR  staff  for  sports  publicity  man.  De¬ 
gree  preferred  :  salary  to  match  ex¬ 
iierience.  Write:  Director  of  Public 
Relations.  Central  Missouri  State  (Al¬ 
lege.  Warrensburg,  Mo.  64093 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
for  major  university  in  Washington. 
D.C.  .Must  b''  journalism  grad.iate  with 
some  newspaiier  exiierience.  a  self¬ 
starter.  Write  Box  11x5,  Editor  &  I’uli- 
lisher.  giving  resume,  salary  rei|uire- 
ments. 


EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN  for  5- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  lest  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  GimhI  pa.v,  all  the 
fringes.  Pnigressive.  growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10.0011.  Community  college. 
Brightest  future.  0|ierating  aliility  wel- 
cjime  liut  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
Grejit  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work 
and  play,  fish.  hunt.  Publisher,  Riverton 
Ranger.  Riverton.  Wyo..  s2.5(il. 


Salesmen 

EAST  COAST  REPRESESSITATIVE  to 
demonstrate  newly  developed  press¬ 
room  equipment  to  newspapers.  Gen¬ 
erous  commission.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  established  representative  to 
increase  his  income.  Box  1170,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Aveilable 


.4tl  m  in  isl  rati  re 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


PUBLISHER  .  GENERAL  MANAGER 
outstanding  success  top  management  18 
years  available,  early  Augmst.  Can  pro¬ 
vide  best  references  present  associates, 
other  newspaper  executives.  Prefer 
Zones  6,  4,  3,  8,  Box  1082,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

MANAGEMENT  EXPERIENCED! 
Qualified  to  operate  successfully  in  any 
capacity.  Adaptable  and  flexible  to  your 
reiiuirements.  Mature  but  young  in 
bo<iy,  mind  and  approach  to  the  future 
of  publishing  and  printing.  Title  un- 
imi>ortant  if  you  offer  incentive  and 
potential  earnings  for  today  and  for 
the  immediate  future.  Try  mel  Box 
1129,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PUBLISHER  (lENEKAL  MANAGER 
Energetic  self-starter  with  proven  rec- 
oril  -ailvertising,  iiersonnel.  adminis¬ 
trative,  lalH>r  and  pnaluction  — ilesires 
rewanling  and  ehallenging  opismtunity. 
Dynamic  business  executive.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  i>resent  associates  and  other 
newspaiier  executives.  .Salary  and  i)er- 
centage  of  profit  with  possibility  to 
invest  in  proi)erty.  Box  1170.  EVlitor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIST — 17  years'  with  large  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Cartooning,  layout,  re¬ 
touching,  roto  layout  and  paste-up. 
Seek  Areas  4,  6,  8,  0.  Box  1076,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MOVIE-TV  CARICATURIST  now 
available  for  weekly  spot  on  entertain¬ 
ment  page.  Best  of  crwlits.  "Top  offers 
only.  Box  1157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.irrulation 

YOUNG  CIRCCLATOR  with  15  years' 
comi>etitive  experience  (3  years  as  CTd). 
Family  man.  Excellent  references,  j 
Presently  employerl.  Seeking  permanent 
liosition  Zone  9.  Box  1116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AND  CAPABLE, 
recognised  authority  Suburban,  Metro 
and  non-Metro.  Not  afraid  of  work ! 
Interested  in  earnings  above  average 
based  on  increased  revenue  and  num¬ 
bers.  Will  buy  circulation  paying  pub¬ 
lisher  net  per  copy,  if  desired.  Box 
11(16,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  desires 
challenge  of  circulation  manager's  spot. 
Proven  background  of  success.  Strong 
on  promotion,  itersonnel  and  organi¬ 
zation.  Combination  newspaiier  and 
Living  Textiiook  experience.  Good  fol¬ 
lowing.  Will  apply  in  person.  Box  1164, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUL.\TION  MANAGER  wants  to 
progress  to  larger  i>aiier.  Presently  with 
a  4M  daily.  Eleven  years'  experience  in 
all  iihases  of  circulation.  Willing  to 
relocate  in  Zones  3  or  4.  Marrieil.  age 
-’7.  Box  11S9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CM  wants  to  travel  overseas  or  state¬ 
side.  Fourteen  ye.irs'  exiierience  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Age  37.  single,  and  free  to 
Havel.  Write  Box  11S7.  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


C.laK si/i etl  Aiirerl isi n g 

PROFESSIONAL,  CAREER-CAM 
Family  man.  Available  for  final  change. 
$18,000-122.000  expecteil  but  other  fac¬ 
tors  could  be  more  important.  Eager  — 
love  Classified!  Energetic  42  years 
old  I  Exjierienced  -LS  years  as  .Manager! 
Exceptional — you  decide !  Write  Box 
1169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE.  IMAGINATIVE  O 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  in 
feature  writer,  magazine  editor;  7  n< 
years'  large,  medium  dailies  Canada,  si 
U.S.;  education,  farm,  marine  re-  P 
porter,  wire  editor,  financial  editor. 
Prefer  resort  area;  permanent  spot  S( 
lively,  interesting  paper.  Available  ei 
Aug.  1.  Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher,  cl 
—  ’  ie 

MAN — mature,  college  grad,  writer.  E 
15  years'  war-intelligence/ reporting  ex-  si 
perience  —  references  —  wants  reporting 
job.  Box  i093.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR  —  TV 
or  not  TV — I  recognize  but  don't 
shudder  at  tube's  impact  on  Journal-  ^ 
ism's  future.  Have  proven  it  can  be 
outwitte<l  with  innovative  techniques  ^ 
of  news-photo  display:  10-year  pro; 
youngish  34  with  automatic  drive.  * 
Now  head  40.000  newsroom.  Box  1134  ?' 

Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

1  THINK  SMALL 

Family  man.  31.  ten  years'  experience, 
all  phases:  now  on  huge  a.m.  :  yearns 
for  post  on  small  paper,  chance  to 
finish  college.  Midwest  :  prefer  W.  1 
,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Box  1123,  f 
'  Editor  &  Publisher.  t 

I 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE.  24.  M.A.  o 
Journalism  (19681  with  exceptional 
knowledge  of  sports  seeks  spot  on  I 
sports  desk.  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  h 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  15  t 
Williams  Colleg;,  Columbia  J-School  < 

grad.  Army  officer.  Unattache<l.  26.  I 
Will  write  anything,  anywhere,  any-  < 
time.  P.  Eric  Kritzer,  239  Greene  St..  * 
Augusta.  Ga.  30901.  Ph :  (AC  404)  « 

724-5976.  i 

_  t 

MASTER  .\T  LAYOUT,  excellent  at 
heads,  e<liting.  .Seek  layout  editor's  po¬ 
sition  on  news  desk,  special  sections, 
features,  sports  or  society.  Box  1163, 

.  Eclitor  &  Publisher.  i 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  complete  ex-  i  * 
perience  in  competitive  suburban  daily 
field,  seeks  challenging  npi>ortunity  ^  ^ 
small  or  metlium  daily.  Zones  4.  6.  8. 
Devote<l  to  quality,  excellence.  Refer-  ] 
ences  tell  22-year  story  of  integrity.  , 
success,  ability  to  train,  retain  staff,  i 
Box  1097.  Fklitor  &  Publisher.  , 

DESKMAN'SWING  NEWS  EDmiR 
on  Washington.  D.C.  daily  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  1149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  now  employe)!.  ' 
seeks  50M-70M  daily.  Top  references— 
goo<l  background.  Will  go  anywhere.  , 
Box  1156,  Evlitor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  53,  top  skills,  avail¬ 
able  in  six  weeks ;  I  seek  day  hours 
on  excellent  pai)er  in  superior  com¬ 
munity.  Zones  1,  2  or  Ontario.  Box 
1153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  II  years'  exiieri¬ 
ence,  seeks  job  covering  pro-college 
siKirts  or  assistant  sisirts  publicity  with 
college.  Age  37.  college  grad,  prize¬ 
winning  writer.  Prefer  S.W..  but  will 
relocate.  Bo.x  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years'  all 
news  jobs.  Editorial  writing,  Washing- 
I  ton.  Far  East  exiierience.  F'amily  man. 

!  Box  1183.  Fslitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  16.000  <laily  wants  desk 
j<ib  on  Southern  Calif,  (laily.  Fi.mily 
man.  32.  In  Calif.  Aug.  12-19.  Box 
1182.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar  posi-  j 
tion  on  p.m.  newspaiier.  Prefer  40-  , 
hour  week  or  less  and  town  with  ex¬ 
cellent  baseball.  G<x*l  hours  more  im-  j 
IHirtant  than  large  pay.  Please  write  : 
B<ix  1199.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  29,  seven  years'  writ¬ 
ing  and  e<liting  exiierience.  seeks  iierma- 
nent  newspaiier  job  In  mounlain  or  sea- 
siile  resort  area.  Box  1188.  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER.  M.A.  1968.  Exiieri¬ 
ence:  6  years'  biology,  physics  and 
chemistry  teaching,  secondary  and  col¬ 
lege:  2  years'  science  writing.  Phillip 
E.  Miller,  UlR.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Ma<lison,  Wise..  5.3706. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-WRITER 
SEEKS  CHANGE 
2238  Rose  St.,  Berkeley.  Ca.  94709 


Free  Lance 

TRAVEL  WRITER.  London  -  base<l. 
supplies  500-word  articles,  one  picture. 
$10,  for  weekly  or  monthly  publication. 
Box  1127,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


Operator.*— MachinistK 

ITS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular: 
fast 'accurate:  18  years  in  newspaper- 
trade  »lant  fis'.d.  Male.  37.  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  616.  Editor  A  'Publisher. 


I  AM  A  MEMBER  in  good  standing 
with  the  Typographic  Union,  and  am 
interested  In  a  full-time,  permanent 
Linotype  position  on  straight  mat¬ 
ter.  Can  type  85  WPM  and  can  aver, 
age  I '4  to  m  gaileys  per  hour,  and 
In  a  rush,  two  galleys  i^r  hour.  What 
counts  most  with  me  is  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  a  very  patient  instructor 
on  job  or  ad  work.  Four  years  of 
straight  matter  experience.  Jim  Ric*. 
811  Fourth  Ave..  Greeley.  Colo.  80631. 


Fressmen^—Stereotypers 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi- 
ence<i  on  Goss  Suburban  plates,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  5.  Box  1079. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wants  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  deiiendable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
'>65.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry. 
Indiana  46058. 


.AD  C4.1MPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  daily. 
Non-union,  hot-type.  Zone  2  or  Ohio. 
Available  now!  Answer  all  replies.  Box 
1159,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

30  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
incliid'ng  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER-BORN  and 
raised.  IS  years'  experience  printer- 
pressman,  machinist,  electronics,  offset, 
computer  and  editorial.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  metropolitan  area  as  super¬ 
visor.  Desire  to  move  family  back  to 
smaller  community  plus  utilize  experi¬ 
ence  more  fully.  Would  consider  week¬ 
ly.  small  daily  commercial  plants  in 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1052,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Frodurtion 

FOREM.AN  —  Composing  Room  —  21 
years’  experience.  .Age  38.  married. 
Would  like  to  relocate.  Box  1141,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT  —  ComiH>sing  or 
entire  mechanical  o|>eration.  Ex|ieri- 
ence<l  metro,  latest  technology.  Box 
1181.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Fuhlic  Relations 

BOSTON  PR 

Opportunity  sought.  Seven  years  in 
reporting  and  PR  work.  Have  B.A. 
from  (Connecticut  school,  camera  skill, 
outgoing  personality,  verve.  <lesire 
and  ability  to  produce.  Good  command 
of  President's  English.  Box  1158,  Eili- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TV  NEWSMAN  .le- 
sires  change  into  public  relations  field. 
J-degree,  28,  vet.  Contact  Lou  Rogers, 
Box  55111,  Substation  "B,"  Omaha. 
Nebraska  68155. 

WRITER-EDITOR-PR-PUBLICITY 
34. versatile.  cre:>tive.  Top  backgrouml 
in  business  journali.sm.  Capable  direct¬ 
ing  publication.  PR.  sales  promotion 
or  ailvertising.  Presently  eilitor  of  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  in  S.W.  Current  salary: 
$13,500.  Consider  industry,  agency  or 
publication  with  room  to  grow.  Box 
1179,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  pr-publication 
job;  now  eiliting  small  daily.  Box  1192. 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  zon«  numbar  to  Indleata  location  without  apacihe  Idantmcation 


hdtlitnal  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER,  in 

- - - — — - - — — — touch  with  tenu>o  of  the  time,  seeks 

EXPERIENCED,  AWARD-WINNING  l»<>t‘.t  with  national  iwjwr  or  magazine. 
rei>orter,  28,  seeks  opportunity  to  re-  Objective.  imaKinalive,^  experience<l 
port  urban  and  suburban  problems,  many  fields.  Ajre  30.  J-School.  Salary* 
E^t  Coast  preferred.  Box  1146,  EJditor  $13,000.^  Have  clips.  Box  1193,  Eilitor 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  II.  Fiilhri^lit 

Advertising  Here  to  Stay 


Adwitisinp,  like  the  weather, 
acconlitift  to  the  authors  of  a 
new  lM)ok  on  the  subject,  offers 
Americans  a  ready-made  subject 
to  fti  ipe  about.  .More  and  more 
people,  it  would  seem,  ai’e  pri'ip- 
ins:  al>out  advertising — espe¬ 

cially  the  kind  they  see  and  hear 
on  television — and  more  people 
are  writing  biM)ks  on  the  sui)ject. 

What  is  it  all  about?  What 
does  advertising  mean  to  the 
man  who  is  not  in  the  business? 

In  an  effort  to  find  out,  Ray- 
mon  Rauer,  j)rofessor,  and 
Stephen  A.  (ii-ey.-ier,  assistant 
professor,  Iwth  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  conducted  a 
four-year  opinion  research  an¬ 
alysis  in  co-operation  with  the 
.\merican  .Ass<H-iation  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $l  lb,(KMI,  and  have  jii'e- 
sented  us  with  the  lesults  in  a 
•171  page  book,  “.Advertising  in 
.America:  the  Consumer  View.’’ 
.An  early  conclusion  is  that  al- 
mo.st  everylMxly  is  ready  to  talk 
about  advertising,  whether  he 
knows  anything  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  not. 

.Almost  anylKMiy  will  cite  some 
ad  he  doesn’t  especially  like  but 
there  is  no  great  conformity 
among  the  critics.  On  the  whole, 
most  .Americans  seem  to  agree 
that  advertising  is  an  .American 
in.stitution,  here  to  stay. 

In  (juestioning  1,8 1(>  .Amer¬ 
icans  in  their  homes  (aided  by 
duly  credited  academic  and  ad¬ 
vertising  association  commit¬ 
tees),.  the  authors  discovered 
that  people  l)egin  phlegmatically 
but  warmed  up  when  questioned 
in  detail  al)out  advertising.  They 
state: 

“The  fact  that  people  do  not 
find  advertising  to  l)e  a  subject 
of  central  intere.st  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  e.xpre.ssing  defin¬ 
ite  opinions  al)out  it.  Indeed, 
almost  all  .Americans  have  such 
opinions  and  readily  discuss  ad- 
veitising  when  asked  about  it 
directly.” 

Very  well!  We  are  assured 
that  most  .Americans,  while  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  world  in  general  is 
going  to  pot,  adju.sted  their  at¬ 
titude  in  favor  of  advertising 
during  the  four  years  of  the 
investigation,  from  1!»(!4  to  1!K>7. 
The  “favorable”  attitude  regis¬ 
tered  11  percent  in  lf(()4  but 
ro.se  to  IK  percent  in  1!P;7. 

This  leaves  a  majority  of 
.Americans  unheard  from,  but 
the  authors  tell  us  that  “The 
extent  to  which  the  public  ap¬ 
proves  or  disapproves  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  such  as  advertising 


obviously  does  not  constitute 
final  judgment  of  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  institution. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  popu¬ 
lar  referendum  in  which  ~)l' <  of 
the  vote  settles  the  issue.” 

Rut  on  the  positive  side,  the 
authors  found,  78' r  of  .Amer¬ 
icans  “generally”  or  “partially” 
agree  that  advertising  is  es.sen- 
tial,  and  71' r  t)elieve  it  “rai.ses 
the  standard  of  living.”  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  sharpening  divi¬ 
sion,  ll';  l)elieving  advertising 
“|)resents  a  true  picture”  of  the 
|)roduct  it  is  trying  to  sell,  while 
48',  l)elieve  it  “insults  intelli¬ 
gence.”  But  .■>8';  of  .Americans 
think  the  standards  aie  im¬ 
proving;  18',  Ixdieve  they  are 
about  the  same,  and  only  10' 1 
feel  they  are  lower. 

The  Harvaid  profes.sors  love 
to  break  down  their  findings  in 
percentages,  and  in  a  (juestion 
and  answer  exchange  with  re- 
porteis  during  a  New  York 
press  conference,  a  point  on  this 
scoie  was  brought  out  which 
provides  a  gotxl  insight  into  the 
why  of  advertising. 

Professor  Greyser,  a  youthful 
looking  man,  started  it  by  ob- 
.serving  that  one  i)oint  of  a 
potential  ad  audience  repre- 
.sented  about  $.3  million  in  sales. 
Professor  Rauei-  added  the 
kicker  by  saying  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  could  infuriate  90'',  of  the 
people  and  still  reap  a  fortune 
if  he  found  favor  with  the  re¬ 
maining  10' ) . 

The  chief  critics  of  advertising 
aie  in  government  (wanting  to 
regulate),  and  among  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  see  advertising  as 
an  evil  in  itself  (persuading 
people  to  buy  more  things  than 
they  need,  an  instrument  of 
bourgeois  capitalism,  etc.).  In 
reply,  the  authors  make  this 
observation,  which  appears  to 
lx*  a  good  one: 

On  matters  such  as  adver¬ 
tising,  the  social  critic  must 
exercise  his  judgment  according 
to  his  own  set  of  values  and  his 
own  model  of  the  society  and, 
indeed,  so  must  the  advertiser. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  the 
evaluations  are  based  on  as- 
sum|)tions  atx>ut  how  the  public 
feels  about  such  an  institution, 
data  such  as  those  from  this 
study  l)ecome  very  i-elevant. 

“For  example,  to  the  social 
critic  concerned  over  the  extent 
to  which  ‘everylwdy  is  upset 
about  advertising,’  this  data 
would  indicate  that  this  concern 
is  largely  misj)laced.” 

.As  for  the  dispute  l)etween 


“marketers  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  both  have  “advocated  a 
‘dialogue’  ...  to  reduce  friction 
and  to  advance  the  common  good. 
Yet,  too  often,  this  is  a  dialogue 
that  never  hai)pens.  In  market¬ 
ing  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  zone  of  business,  what 
seems  to  l)e  a  dialogue  is  usually 
just  business  and  its  critics 
talking  past  each  other.” 

Improvement  in  advertising, 
finally,  calls  for  restiaint  on  the 
j)art  of  careless  advertisers  and 
positive  action  by  responsible 
ones,  to  see  that  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  ones  toe  the  mark.  But 
“businessmen  themselves  must 
evidence  concern  with  the  public 
or  others  will  do  it  for  them.” 
* 

Which  brings  us  to  a  second 
recent  book  on  the  subject — 
“(4nly  By  Pul)lic  Consent:  .Amer¬ 
ican  Corj)orations  Search  for 
F'avorable  Opinion,”  by  L.  L.  L. 
Golden,  public  affairs  consultant 
and  columnist  for  the  Satiirdan 
l^criew. 

This  is  a  38(»-|)age  study  of 
public  relations,  as  developed 
and  practiced  by  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  .American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph,  General  Alotors 
Corp.,  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey),  K.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company,  and  l)y 
public  relations  firms  and  the 
media  through  which  they  reach 
the  public.  It  is  a  desk  book  for 
any  one  engaged  in  advertising 
or  public  relations,  a  handy 
reference  to  who  is  who  in  the 
business. 

It  has  a  dramatic  impact,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  set-to  lx>tween 
Roger  .M.  Blough,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  U.S.  Steel,  and  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  over 
the  price  increase  proposed  by 
the  big  steel  company. 

Golden’s  thesis  is  that  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  right  and  Blough 
wrong — lx*cause  no  business  con¬ 
cern,  he  argues,  can  ever  go 
against  the  government.  In 
faulting  the  book,  one  would  find 
fault  with  this  conclusion  only. 
It  poses  a  moral  dilemma  which 
Golden  would  have  business  solve 
by  always  appealing  to  agree 
that  government  is  right. 

But  is  government  always 
right?  In  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  or  in  Germany  of  yesterday, 
under  Hitler?  Or  in  Russia  to¬ 
day  under  communism  that  re¬ 
fuses  a  novelist  the  right  to 
descrilie,  in  a  Ixiok,  the  manifest 
wrongs  of  the  .society  in  which 
he  lives? 

Rut  right  or  wrong.  Golden 
weaves  an  interesting  tale  alxiut 
the  big  companies,  their  prob¬ 
lems  with  governments  and  the 
public  and  the  successes  and 
failures  of  public  relations  to 
remove  secrecy  and  suspicion 
and  make  business  respectable. 
For,  after  all,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  understanding  pro¬ 


moted  by  openness  and  honesty. 
But  how  difficult,  as  the  author 
describes  it,  for  some  business 
leaders  to  understand  this. 

• 

Meaiiy  Starts  Fund 
For  Striking  Unions 

Washington 

.AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  announced  June  28  a 
$2."),00((  contribution  to  start  a 
.strike  fund  for  some  2,000  mem- 
tx^rs  of  the  eight  unions  striking 
the  Lon  Angelen  Hernhl-Exnm- 
itier.  The  strike  against  the 
Hearst  newspaper  is  six  months 
old. 

.Meany  said  in  a  letter  to  presi¬ 
dents  of  .AFL-CIO  unions  that 
“  a  Hearst  victory  would  break 
the  strike  and  the  trade  union 
movement  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  throughiiut  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  tx>  open  to  similar 
attacks.  We  cannot  allow  this 
to  happen.” 

A\F  l.isK  Conlrilnilor> 

The  .American  Newsjiaper 
Guild  reported  the  fund  had 
reached  $40,.")00  with  additional 
contributions  from  the  United 
■Auto  Works  ($19,0(10),  Service 
Kmployes  Union  ($3,000), 
Brotherhood  of  Klectrical 
Workers  ($1,000),  California 
Labor  Federation  ($1, ()()())  and 
Califoi'nia  Conference  of  Oper¬ 
ating  Engineers  ($.')00). 


I 


Whether  he’s  “taking  the 
lid  off  the  garbage  issue” 
or  peeking  in  on  a  palace 
revolution  at  the  White 
House,  his  wride-eyed  view 
of  the  wonderland  of  poli¬ 
tics  gives  Washington  a 
particularly  Washing¬ 
tonian  kind  of  chuckle. 
It's  called  “Washington 
Off-Beat.” 

His  name:  David  Braaten. 
His  job:  Reporter  and 
“Washington  Off-Beat’’ 
columnist  for  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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Electric 

tummy  slimmer 
for  those  electric 
lines. 


Electric  nail  buffer 
(and  dishwasher,  too) 


Need  we  soy  more  ? 


Electric  hair  dryer,  oi  course 


Total  girl  cooled  and 
warmed  electrically. 


Electric  toothbrush 
for  sure. 


Electric  suntan? 
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Without  electricity  a  girl  might 
as  well  live  in  the  dark  ages.  But 
with  it,  watch  her  shine. 

And  what  low-priced  electric 
service  does- lor  what  it  costs— 


makes  it  just  about  the  biggest 
value  you  can  get. 

Fact  is,  in  1968  a  dollar  buys 
an  American  family  about  twice 
as  much  electricity,  on  an  aver¬ 


age,  as  a  dollar  did  back  in  1938. 

Pretty  significant,  when  you 
think  about  how  the  price  of  al¬ 
most  everything  else  has  gone 
way  up. 


_  -0, 

have  something  to  crow  about.., 

Hollywood  Sun-Ti^tler 
circulaticai  has  doubled  since  1960L 


In  the  first  quarter  1960,  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  17,492.  Since  that  time,  in  eight  years,  we’ve  had  a  100%  increase. 

Year  after  year  the  Sun-Tattler  has  shown  consistent  gains  in  circulation, 
keeping  pace  with  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  communities. 

THE  REASON:  News  coverage  and  reader  acceptance.  The 
Sun-Tattler  is  the  locally  preferred  newspaper.  It  is  packed  with 
complete  local  coverage  plus  top  state,  national  and  international 
news,  pictures  and  features  from  the  wires  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance.  This 
package  offers  a  concise  but  complete  daily  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  especially  welcome  to  the  busy  reader. 

•Average  Paid  Cirrulation  ABC  Publishers  Statement  3-31-68 
Average  Net  Paid  for  12  Months  Ending  3-31-68—31,099 
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